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VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


HE death of Victor Emmanvet has come as a shock to 
Italy and to Europe. He was in the eyes of Europe 
one of the three sovereigns who, in an age of revolution 
and reaction, have made constitutional monarchy seem at 
once dignified and stable; and it is his highest praise that 
in this difficult sphere of action he was not eclipsed by the 
late King of the Betcians or by Queen Vicroria. To 
the adventurous policy of Italy he contributed an element 
of continuity and solidity which at length won his 
country a recognized place among the Powers that settle 
the affairs of Europe. To Italy he has been, more 
perhaps than any other man, the author of its exist- 
ence. If he could have done nothing without Cavovr, 
it is equally true that Cavour could have done nothing 
without him; and, after Cavour’s death, it was the Kine 
who furnished the centre around which the shifting 
sands of parties have gathered into hardness, He never 
despaired. Defeat only made him attend more earnestly 
to the organization of his army, and in the darkest hour of 
reaction he only clang more resolutely to the free institu- 
tions with which he was determined to reign if he reigned 
at all. He was notoriously brave, and a nation that is 
fighting for its life loves to see in its sovereign a courage 
which the humblest private soldier can only rival. He 
was also transparently honest. No one ever leant on him 
to be betrayed; the “J fear of Royal intrigue was un- 
known at his Court, and he made his subjects trust them- 
selves by teaching them totrust him. But he was not 
only brave and honest. There are many brave and honest 
men who would have wrecked Italy if they had been in the 
position of Victor Esmanuet. He had that kind of prac- 
tical wisdom which is one of the most rare and precious 
gifts of nature. He could sce what men to employ, and 
could acquiesce with equal ease in a policy of daring or of 
patience. He alone could meet GaripaLpr as at once his 
comrade and his superior. In his perilous relations with 
the Emperor of the Frencu he never asserted himself too 
‘little or too much. Perhaps his homely manners and some- 
what coarse tastes helped to prevent his seeming too much 
of the sovereign in the eyes of a people largely imbued 
with a sentimental leaning towards Republicanism. 
Nothing, again, did more to fortify the Italians in their 
contest with the Church than the spectacle of a Kina who, 
although in his rough way a sincere Catholic, never trembled 
beforethe weapons of clerical terror, bore excommunication 
with a smile, and had, on what was supposed might be his 
deathbed, resolved to die unabsolved rather than renounce 
the Liberal ideas which had become part of his being. For 
such an Italian the Pore was too good an Italian not to 
feel a secret tenderness. He was officially bound to curse 
the Kina, but he could not help respecting and loving him. 
Fortunately, before the Kixa’s end really came, the process 
of reconciliation had gone so far that the Pore ordered 
the last sacraments to be administered to the dying man 
without any conditions of political recantation, and de- 
clared that he himself would have performed the pious 
duty had he not been disabled by illness. This is highly 
to the credit of the Pors, as, if he had much to admire in 
the Kiva, he had also, from his point of view, much to 
forgive. He had to bless the robber of his inheritance, 
and he blessed him. 
The Kina oniy outlived for a few days one of the most 


illustrious of his fellow-workers for Italy. If Victor, 
EmmanveL wished the Italian army to be a reality, it was 


De.ta Marwora who made it one. It was through his inde- 
fatigable exertions, his boldness in casting away the old and 
introducing the new in military life, his keen perception 
of the conditions which a modern army, whether great or 
small, must fulfil, that Piedmont was enabled to send to 
the Crimea the effective contingent which paved the way 
for its admission into the councils of Europe. Dr.ia 
Marmora was the right hand cf Cavour; and Cavour 
was never weary of paying enthusiastic tributes to the 
merits of the man who was patiently forging for him the 
indispensable weapon of national greatness. But, although 
Detia Marmora rendered to his country great services, and 
on more than one occasion by his promptitude averted 
great disasters, he was nevera very successful man. He was 
twice Prime Minister without gaining much distinction, 
and his final effort was to send his army to the slaughter 
of Custozza. His later years were spent in fierce opposi- 
tion to the Court, and he was carried away by his injured 
feelings into the sad mistake or crime of revealing, at a 
moment which he conceived would be specially critical for 
the King, the contents of official docnments confided to his 
honour. If, however, he imitated the recklessness of Count 
Arnim, he did not share his fate. The K1ve bore the injury 
in silence, and, when Dreita Marvora died, publicly testified 
how much he valued the General who had once been so 
faithful and so useful to him. No quality in the Kixe has 
been more beneficial to Italy than the generosity with 
which he has always repressed feelings of resentment, 
jealousy, or personal dislike. Every Minister in turn has 
been well treated by him, and he has never swerved from the 
constitutional maxim that, so long as he retained his advisers, 
he must be guided by them. When he hasgiven his Ministers 
trouble, it has heen by getting into debt or into little scrapes, 
but never by caballing against them, or seeking personal 
ends. If Louis Purtipre had but been a little like Vicror 
Emmanvet, the House of Ortrays might be still in possession 
of the throne of France ; and yet Louis Paitipre was much 
the cleverer man of the two. Nor, if Victor Emmanven 
conducted constitutional government with equal success, 
can it be said that he approached the mild wisdom and 
practised sagacity of the King of the Betauns. He 
had a very different kind of work to do, and did his 
work in a very different style. But it may be re- 
marked that each in doing his work had an acci- 
dental advantage. The King of the Betorays was greatly 
aided in his task by the knowledge which his people 
necessarily possessed that, unless Belgium behaved 
well, was orderly and modest, averse to violent courses, 
and able to restrain intestine discord, it would be very 
soon wiped from off the face of Europe. The special advan- 
tage possessed by Victor Eumanvet was of another order. 
It consisted in his own ancestry and his own position 
among Royal families. None of the aristocracy of the pro- 
vinces which he rapidly annexed one after another could 
affect to treat with pity or disdain the representative of 
the ancient House of Savoy and the relation by blood and 
alliance of the House of Hapssurc. This may seem 
rather a small thing, and it was not by virtue of his 
ancestry that Vicror Evmanvez won the throne of United 
Italy. But it is often harder to keep a throne than to 
get it, and the greatest difficulties of Victor Emmanvueh 
began perhaps after Turin ceased to be his capital. It 
is when the excitement of adventure is over that jealousies 
and carpings begin ; and it removed one great obstacle out 
of the Kina’s path at such a time, that the most re- 
actionary of critics could not but own that the claims of the 
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new sovereign to the ancestral glories of royalty were of 
the most indisputable kind. 

The new Kixc begins his reign under fairly favourable 
auspices. His proclamation expressing his sorrow for the 
loss of his father and his own good intentions is open to 
no exception. He is personally liked, and has the great 
good fortune to have a wife who is widely beloved and 
universally respected. He finds, indeed, in office 
a Ministry which has a very precarious hold on the 
country, and the settlement of the Eastern question 
is as yet so distant and uncertain that, unless he is 
wisely counselled, he may commence his reign by being 
associated with some flagrant blander. Bat Victor 
Emmanvet lived long enough to fix the constitutional 
system so firmly in the habits of the country that a weak 
Ministry may give place to a stronger one without any 
serious crisis occurring. There are, too, some circum- 
stances at the present moment which are much in the 
Kina’s favour. The army of Italy is a burden on the 
country ; but this burden has been patiently borne, and as 
the last public utterance of Victor EumanveL was his speech 
on New Year’s Day, when he entreated all who heard him 
to keep in mind that Italy to be respected must be strong, 
King Humperr in upholding the army will be asking 
his people to respond to the dying appeal of his father. 
It is most fortunate, too, that the struggle to place France 
at the feet of the clerical party was over before the new 
Krxc had to consider how he should bear himself in face 
of an adverse and irritated French Governnment. The last 
visitor to Vicror Emmaxvet was M. Gamberrta; and the 
cordial welcome given at the Qnirinal to the leader of 
French democracy was not only a fitting tribute to the 
merits of the guest, but an expression of the relief which his 
host felt at being once more in thorough sympathy with the 
rulers of France. Possibly also the kindliness shown by 
the Pors towards Vicror Emmanvet in his last moments 
may warrant the hope that a reconciliation between Italy 
and the Church is not impossible, and that the new Pore 
may condescend to live on endurable terms with the new 
Kiva. It isnot, however, to be disguised that the task of 
King Hvmvert is by no means an easy one. The | 
Republican party is strong in Italy, and has hitherto been | 
in a large measure repressed by the feelings of personal 
attachment and gratitude which Vicror EmmanueLawakened. 
Many a Republican has been known to protest that he 
would never assail the Crown while Vicror HuMANveL 
lived, but that with the death of the Kin he should con- 
sider himself free. The party is at present by no means 
formidable, and any proposals for a revolution would fall 
very flat as yet. ut, if the Kina became distrusted, if he 
gave offence, if he intensified party jealousies, if he had not 
the tact to move just so fast and far as the nation wished 
and not faster or further, the unpopularity of the sovereign 
would sooner or later open the door to a revolution which 
might succeed or fail, but would in any case shake Italy 
to its foundations. There can be no better wish for 
Italy than that Vicror Emmanxvet, who was as fortunate in 
his reign as King Leorotp, may prove to have been equally 
fortunate in his successor. 


THE WAR, 


esa capture of the Turkish army in the Shipka Pass is 
in some respects more disastrous to the Turks than 


the loss of Plevna. The surrender of Osman Pasna had | 
for some time been foreseen ; while the army in the Shipka 
had an open line of retreat. The wanton sacrifice of thou- 
sands of lives in the earlier operations in the Pass had 
suggested suspicions which will now revive. In the words 
of a journal devoted to the Russian cause, SuLemman Paswa 
has displayed the singular art of both attacking and re- 
treating whenever it was most convenient to the Russians. 
It seems probable that not only Ardahan and Kars, but the 
Shipka and its garrison, have been bought and sold. It 
must be remembered that General IcnatierF had for years 
governed Turkey through ageuts of whom he probably left 
some behind at Constantinople. Noblame attaches to the 
Russians if they have, as in former wars, successfully prac. 
tised the strategy of Puitir of Macedon. Liability to 
sordid treachery in the ruling class is the worst: and most 
hopeless defect in the Turkish character. If the army in 
the Shipka Pass was not betrayed, it has been the victim 
of shamefal incapacity. The event, whatever may have 


The brilliant success of General Govurko’s passage of 
the Balkans and his consequent occupation of Sofia 
had already altered the prospects of the war to the 
disadvantage of the Turks, and had induced their Go- 
vernment to propose an armistice. It is believed 
that their leaders might, by the exercise of ordi- 
nary vigilance and activity, have defeated General 
Govurko’s movement; but, as on many other occasions, 
they had not taken any measures to obtain informa- 
tion of the enemy’s operations. As soon asa considerable 
Russian force had made its way to the south of the 
Balkans, it was probably necessary to abandon Sofia and 
the neighbouring country ; and the retreat has been effected 
without loss. In skirmishes with the Servians the Turks 
profess to have obtained some advantages ; but the posses- 
sion of Sofia will enable the Russians to make use of their 
auxiliaries ; and, according to a probable report, the Ser- 
vians will occupy Sofia, so as to enable the Russians to 
advance with their whole force on Philippopolis and 
Adrianople. It is difficult to understand how the wants of 
the Russian army have been supplied during the interrup- 
tion of the passage of the Danube. The provisions and forage 
of Bulgaria must have been ina great degree exhausted during 
® six months’ campaign; andammunitioncan only be drawn 
from Rassiaor Roumania. The losses suffered by the Russian 
army will perhaps never be accurately known. The number of 
killed and wounded approaches a nee thousand; and 
it would seem probable that the loss by disease has been 
equally heavy. The terrible sufferings undergone by the 
Turkish prisoners taken at Plevna prove the inefficiency 
of the Russian Commissariat. It may readily be believed 
that there was no intentional cruelty; but the same 
neglect which has left prisoners to starve has prob- 
ably caused heavy loss in the Russian ranks. Modern 
civilization insures success in war to the belligerent 
who can draw on the largest population. The Rassian 
system of compulsory service would enable the Emrexor 
to place three or four successive armies in the field 
as lurge as the force which invaded Bulgaria in the 
last sammer. In the present war the stronger party is also 
superior in generalship, though not perhaps in quality of 
troops. A ‘Turkish commander of military genius, and 
with the absolute control of the plan of campaign, might 
have inflicted ruinous defeats on the invader after the first 
passage of the Danube, or after the repulse of the second 
assault on Plevna. The lost opportunity is not likely to 
recur; and, if it is true that SuLeman has been superseded 
at the instance of Maumoup Daman, the SuLran must find 
a difficulty in obtaining the services of an experienced 
general. The favourite and SuLemman have hitherto been 
closely allied; and both are liable to grave suspicion. 


In Asia the progress of Russian conquest has been sus- 
pended by the inclement season. Erzeroum appears not 
to be fully invested ; and the garrison has in one instance 
inflicted severe loss on a part of the besieging army. 
Muxatar Pasa has prudently withdrawn from Erzeroum, 
and he is endeavouring, with little prospect of success, to 
organize a relieving army at Baiburt. One of the in- 
numerable difficulties which beset the Turks consists in 
the possible venality and treachery of their oflicers. There 
seems to be little doubt that the apparently astonishing 
capture of Kars was effected by corruption, negotiated 
perhaps by a Rassian officer who had, on the assurance 
that he was a civilian, been allowed to reside as Vice-Consul 
at Kars before the war. There is no reason to suspect 
now Commandant of Erzeroum, of openness to 
bribery; but he has not given any proof of military 
ability ; and his position as a Kurdish chieftain gives 
him little title to confidence. If it is true that 
Dervish PasHa has 40,000 men at Batoum, the place, 
which is open to relief by sea, can be in no immediate 
danger. The port is more valuable to the Russians than 
any other acquisition which they may make in Armenia ; 
and it may therefore be regarded as one of the causes of the 
war. In proportion to the difficulty of taking Batoum 
will be the desire to obtain possession of the Rae and 
indeed it has been mentioned in all versions of the future 
conditions of peace as an indispensable acquisition. Either 
during the winter, or as soon as the weather permit’ the 
resumption of military operations, Erzeroum will probably 
fall. It is not known whether the Russian plan of con- 
quest includes Trebizond, and there is no reason to anti- 
cipate in the ensuing campaign an attempt to make further 
annexations in Asia Minor. The Armenians may probably 
not object to a transfer of their allegiance from Turkey to 


been its cause, probably decides the fate of the war. 
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Russia; but the Mussulman population of the provinces 
further to the West might be more troublesome subjects. 

While patriotic Englishmen view with regret the rapid 
triumphs of Russian ambition, it seems unnecessary to 
render their acquiescence in a prudent neutrality more 
irksome by incessant verbal provocation. A journal which 
has from the first been passionately devoted to the Russian 
cause lately argued, with some plausibility, that the 
Russian Government was not likely to give gratuitous 
offence to a neutral who might become a formidable enemy. 
It can only be answered that probable conjectures must 
give way to facts. The unofficial and official journals of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow would not have accumulated 
insults on England for the last year without full assurance 
that their language was acceptable to their Government. 
Prince GortcHakorr is by this time satisfied that he has 
nothing to fear from England. Blatant demagognes, 
Liberal Clubs, and chattering simpletons always ready to 
repeat a popular cry, compete with one another in the 
encouragement of Russian cupidity and insolence. Even 
a Cabinet Minister of high rank and character thinks 
it expedient to announce that the policy of the Crimean 
War was a mistake, and that its repetition would 
be an act of insanity. There are, in fact, sufficient reasons 
for not taking part in the present war; but those who 
remember or who have studied the history of 1854 will not 
think that the present generation has improved in courage 
or in political foresight. As no war is intended, it would 
be prudent to abstain from polemical discussions which 
have no practical object. A dignified silence might perhaps 
have suggested to the conqueror the expediency of modera- 
tion. His ambition must be mixed with contempt when 
he finds that Englishmen are busying themselves with 
officious advocacy of the concessions which are to be 
demanded from England as the price of peace between 
Rassia and Turkey. It would have been as well to 
leave to the aggressor the trouble of tearing up the 
last shreds of the Treaty of Paris. To a contemporary 
of the Crimean War it would have been incredible 
that an Association should be formed in England 
to promote the opening of the Dardanelles to Russian 
ships of war. It may perhaps be found impos- 
sible to resist the Russian pretension; nor is it cer- 
tain that the concession would be as mischievous as it has 
hitherto seemed to successive Governments; but that 
Englishmen should volunteer to aid Russia in the reversal 
of the policy of WELLINGTON and PaLmersTON is a melan- 
choly paradox. 


It is apparently for the purpose of trying the patience of 
defeated opponents that Mr. Froupe has thought fit to 
edit and publish a series of letters professedly written by 
a Russian lady, under the title Is Russia in the Wrong ? 
Tf Russia has no better apology to offer, Russia is certainly 
in the wrong; but it would be idle and perhaps uncour- 
teous to refate the arguments of a lady who possesses at 
least one characteristic faculty of her sex. If she is not 
,Strong in reasoning, or accurate in historical statement, 
she thoroughly understands the art of irritation. She may 
be more easily excused than English partisans for her obvious 
animosity to England ; and Mr. Frovupe is right, though per- 
haps not in the sense in which he uses the words, when he 
says that, “if the letters of O. K. assist ever so little in 
“making us acquainted with the Russian character, the 
“writer will have reason to congratulate herself on so 
“happy a result of her efforts.” O.K. has much reason to 
rely on English credulity; but her letter on the question 
«* Why do Russians hate the Turks?” is perhaps a little too 
daring. It seems that the Russians hate the Turks because 
they know them, or, as the writer proceeds to explain, 
because their forefathers knew the Tartars five or six 
hundred years ago. “The monsters who to you were mere 
“names were to us horrible realities.” It is difficult to 
assume that Mr. Frovupe thinks that an invasion of Turkey 
in 1877 is justified by an invasion of Russia in tle thirteenth 
century. “ But for the tortures of those sad centuries the 
“Russian people might have been as indifferent as the 
“‘French and the English to those who are now in the 
“power of the Pashas.” Since the Inquisition was in 
the habit of burning Spanish Jews for their share in 


the Crucifixion, so hypocritical and audacious an excuse for — 


crime has not been propounded. The writer boldly asserts 
that the Emperor’s promise not to annex Khiva was kept, 
because “ the Kuan reigns in all his glory in Khiva.to this 
“hour.” The Kuan, now a Russian dependent, reigns at 


most in only half his glory, for half his territory was seized | 


| by Russia. The measure probably admitted of excuse or 
justification; but statements ought not to conflict too 
directly with facts. ‘“ Our (the Russian) criminal code is 
“ more humane than that of at least one other nation which 
“ retains the lash in the marine, applies the cat-o’-nine- 
‘‘ tails to the garotter, and secretly strangles murderers in 
‘* the recesses of her gaols.”” Feminine skill could hardly 
go further than to describe private executions delibe- 
rately adopted by Parliament for reasons of morality and 
decency as secret strangulation. The Russian criminal 
code is one thing, the practice is another. The cruclties 
perpetrated in Poland, the systematic flogging of women and 
ladies, not for crime, but for fidelity to their religion and 
country, the chain-gangs and the mines of Siberia, may 
perhaps not find mention in the criminal code. Mr. Froupg 
cannot be supposed toadopt the malignant misrepresentations 
which he takes pains to circulate. But he is himself respon- 
sible for the careless and erroneous statement that before the 
Crimean War the Christian subjects of the Surran were 
under the direct protectorate of Russia. The blunder has 
been exposed again and again; but probably Mr. Frovupe 
has not been sufficiently interested in the subject to give a 
passing glance to the history of the discussions which pre- 
ceded the Crimean War. It was because the Turkish 
Government, under the advice of the English Ampas- 
saDoR, refused to concede such a_ protectorate, that 
the Emperor Nicuotas crossed the Pruth. The ABbeER- 
DEEN section of the Cabinet bitterly resented the wise 
and vigorous intervention of Lord SrratrorD pe Rep- 
cLIFFE, while the Prince Consort regarded the rejection 
of the Emperor’s novel claim as absolutely necessary. If 
the question had related to the most trivial caprice of 
Queen Exizanrin, Mr. Froupr would have searched volumes 
of correspondence, and perhaps paid another visit to 
Simancas, that he might ensure perfect accuracy in the 
narration of an event which has long ceased to be im- 
portant. ‘The vaguest recollections suffice to furnish an 
opinion on one of the principal events in recent political 
history. 


INDIA, 


N° Government works harder than that of India, or 
gets through a greater variety of honest solid 
business. But it has its moments of play, when everything 
is permissible if it is done for the fun of the thing, and by 
way of well-deserved recreation. New Year’s Day has been 
seized as an occasion for a general outing. Two more quite 
new and very odd orders were invented, and what is called 
a highly-idealized statue of the QUEEN was unveiled. What 
is meant by a highly-idealized statue of the QuEEN may 
perhaps be guessed by any one who is familiar with New 
Zealand postage-stamps, on which is impressed the portrait 
of a fair, delicate girl of about seventeen. The two new 
orders are those of the Crown and the Empire of India. 
The first is reserved exclusively for ladies. They 
too are to have a new spangle, which is to be borne 
on their breasts as an emblem of the connexion 
between Royalty, India, and womanhood. The order of the 
Empire is to have no knights, but is to be a plain and 
simple order, consisting entirely of commanders, and the 
friends of Jackson, Esq., of Calcutta, of Sirdar GoLam 
Kuan, a Khelat chief, and others will be glad to know that 
the merits of these excellent persons have at last been 
recognized. When this sort of relaxation after work is 
going on no one can be more in his element than Lord 
Lytron. He thoroughly likes doing what he has to do. 
He throws himself into the spirit of the thing, and sees 
that when a great man has to unbend, the more he un- 
bends the better. He perceives that poetry and spangles 
may most properly go together, and that when all around 
is glittering no fetters need be placed on the imagination. 
It is to be hoped that Jackson, Esq., and Sirdar 
Goram Kuan heard the Viceroy’s speech at the un- 
veiling of the highly-idealized statue. They must 
have felt what was said to be in full harmony 
with their inmost feelings. There was not a word of prose 
in it from beginning to end. Nominally the speech was 
_ addressed to the Mauarajah of Burpwan, who had presented 
' the statue to Calcutta, and, with a seasonable and felicitous 
humour, the Viceroy asked to be allowed to remind the 
Manarasaun of a Greek story. To be publicly credited with 
_a vast knowledge of Greek literature must have appeared 
to this innocent Hindoo one of the finest spangles ever 
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offered him. Later on the Viceroy seemed to see rising 
before him no less imposing an object than the phantom of 
the nineteenth century, which naturally uttered some in- 
structive and moral remarks, and said that he believed he 
had done pretty well, on the whole, or, in the actual lan- 
guage of the a en “though my life is ending, the 
“ work which has been done endures.” What with the 
decorations, and what with the phantom and his poetical 
utterances, the memory of Jackson, Esq., must have 
been pleasantly carried back to the Christmas entertain- 
ments of his childhood, when phantoms by the hundred 
talked in rhyme, and all was fairylike and gorgeous beyond 
belief. 

At a time when India is barely recovering from an 
awful calamity, and a provision against future calamities 
is to be made by increasing the cost of one of the necessaries 
of life, this gaiety might seem inopportune to any one who 
did not take into account tbat the Indian Government 
never neglects its real duties. It plods on through the 
year and well earns its amusement, and if its amusement 
seems of a somewhat childish kind, it answers that this is 
the way to please the natives. It is most anxious to bind 
the natives to it by the silken cords of love, and it honestly 
believes that it somehow does make Hindoos feel affection 
towards us when they can look on a colossal image 
of an imaginary girl, can know that a few English 
ladies will wear a star on grand occasions, and 
are satisfied that the modest services of Mr. Jackson and 
the Sirpar are properly appreciated. Unfortunately this 
exaltation of the ceremonial in life produces sometimes an 
effect precisely contrary to what is wished. A native can 
show that he likes spangles, but he can alsoshow that he does 
not like them. He can, if he is of suflicient importance, 
throw a gloom over the proceedings if he does not seem to 
take a proper interest in them. There is no one to whom 
we have offered our new spangles more profusely than we 
have done to Scixpian. We have given him every order, 
new or old, that we could think of, we have increased the 


number of the guns with which he is saluted, we have | 


made him a general in the British army. But still 
Scrxp1an is not happy. He does not feel as if the silken 
cords of love were drawing him to us. He knows what he 
wants, and finds that he never gets it, although he does 
get thousands of things that he does not want. Last year, 
at the great gathering of Delhi, it was whispered that 
Sempra was sulking. Now, at Calcutta, he has done more 
than sulk. The New Year’s ceremony was partly held in his 
special honour, for he was to be invested with the order of 
the Bath. This compliment, however, was too much for 
him to stand. He wants the fort overhanging his own 
town to be surrendered to him, and works hard to get it 
back, and every time he hopes that he is on the point of 
success he finds himself put off with one more piece of 
ribbon and one more star. This is, he thinks, to treat 
him like a child. Theoretically he ought, as a native, to 
like being treated as a child, but practically he does not 
like it; and so, to show how kis spirit was burning within 
him, he ventured when at Calcutta to depart from esta- 
blished usage and to fly in the face of ceremonial so far as 
to omit the proper visit to the Lievtenant-Governor. This 
was a slight towards the Government, the measure and 
purpose of which no one could mistake. It is as established 
a piece of etiquette that a chief coming into the chief town 
of a Lieutenant-Governorship shall pay his respects to the 
official whose guest he is supposed to be, as it is that a 
newly appointed ambassador shall be presented to the QuEEN. 
‘lo omit this customary observance is to proclaim serious 
estrangement from the Government. That anything more 
important was intended by Scinp1au is highly improbable. 
An Oriental who meant to rebel against us would have 
been certain to have better concealed his purpose. All that 
ScixptaH meant to convey was probably that he found his 
relations with the Government unpleasant, and that he 
was sick of orders and honours given him in place of 
the fort he asked for. The natural punishment for 
Scrxpran’s breach of courtesy will be that he will not be 
asked to future gatherings. He may be strictly watched 
lest he should be carrying disaffection further than we can 
permit; but the only overt notice that can be taken of his 
proceeding would seem to be to exclude him from English 
ceremonials for the present. This will not hurt him much; 
and it will probably not hurt the Government much that 
he should not be present. What is hurt is the touching 
theory that stars and poetry are a heaven-sent machinery 
for winning over to us the tender affections of the childlike 
native. 


A much more serious question regarding India than any 
suggested by the behaviour of Scinp1au, or perhaps even 
by the famine itself, has been bronght into prominence by 
a letter from Lord Lawrence. Do we mean to occupy 
Afghanistan? Ifso, have we counted the cost? If not, 
why have we planted a garrison at Quettah? Lord 
LawREnNce does not shrink from arguing out to the end the 
value of the proposal that we should anticipate Russia, and 
get as far as Herat before she can prevent our doing so. 
Quettah leads to Candahar, and Candahar leads to Herat. 
There can be no doubt that, if we mean to go to Herat, it was 
wise, and indeed necessary, to go to Quettah first. It is 
an axiom of English politics that, although it is morally 
wrong for other nations to annex territory, it is always 
morally right for England to do so. Lord Lawrence does 
not trouble himself to ask whether it would be right in us 
to put an end to the independence of the Afghans. He 
only inquires whether it would be expedient, and he comes 
to the conclusion that it would be very inexpedient. 
Afghanistan is not in itself worth having. It could not 
possibly be made to produce any revenue that would pay 
for its occupation. To hold it would require a large force, 


‘and this force must constitute a permanent increase to the 


Indian army and a permanent burden on Indian finance. 
Would our military position be soomuch improved by hold- 
ing Afghanistan that it would be worth while to pay the 
cost of holding it ? Lord Lawrence offers it, noi only as his 
opinion, but as that of many eminent commanders, that to 
hold Afghanistan would not only not strengthen our mili- 
tary position, but would seriously weaken it. If we are 
not going to occupy Afghanistan, is it wise to hold Quettah 
and keep a garrison there, which in the first moment of 
trouble is sure to be cut off? If this garrison were cut 
off, and massacred or made prisoners, we should no doubt 
be able to punish the offenders; but it is a great tempta- 
tion to people like the Afghans to know that they could 
always strike a first blow which we should deeply feel. To 
guard against a sudden attack we must fortify our position 
at Quettah; and, if adequately protected by fortifications, 
our garrison might hope to hold out until relieved. But 
a fortified position on the wrong side of the Bolan Pass 
is the beginning of the occupation of Afghanistan. 
We are always thus brought round to the general issue, 
what is our proper military frontier? and, as Lord 
LawRENceE urges, this is an issue which ought not to be 
decided without a full Parliamentary discussion, and 
without the nation being made thoroughly aware of the 
dangers it may encounter if it takes a wrong course. Lord 
Satispury is not at all likely to have to defend a policy in 
opposition to that recommended by Lord Lawrence. He is 
as untroubled by war scares as any one could be, and it is 
not the bent of his mind to ruin India financially by oc- 
cupying a bad military position in order to get the credit 
of being adventurous. All that he has to decide, and to 
explain his reasons for deciding, is whcther the occupation 
of Quettah is to be treated as a temporary measure or as 
part of a permanent policy; and, unless he has some 
reasons for treating it as the latter which Lord Lawrence 
has overlooked, the sooner he treats it as the former the 
better for India and for England. 


SIR W. HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 
political Clubs and partisan Town Councils 


pass monotonous resolutions which are recorded as 
expressions of public opinion, Sir Witt1am Harcourt has, 
in his speech at the meeting of the Oxford Liberal Associa- 
tion, risen far above the level of vulgar agitation. Few 
recent speakers have acknowledged with the same candour 
the substantial agreement of both political parties in 
general policy, though not perhaps in temper and inclina- 
tion. As he accurately stated, Lord Dersy, as soon as he 
heard of the Bulgarian massacres, warned the Turkish 
Government that it could no longer count on the support 
of England. Mr. Grapstone’s pamphlet and the autumn 
meetings, to which a change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment is sometimes ascribed, began three months later. 
Lord BeaconsFiEeLp’s speeches at the Guildhall and at other 
places must be taken in connexion with his continued pre- 
sence in the same Cabinet with colleagues who have from 
time to time ont of doors adopted a different line. It is 
intelligible that a statesman who regards Russian policy 
with suspicion may not have chosen publicly to pledge bis 
Government against any contingent opposition to aggres- 
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sive designs. Professions of good-will would exercise no 
influence over Russian policy, and it was possible that un- 
certainty as to the ultimate resolution of England might 
suggest moderation. While Mr. Giapsrone was still in 
the tumult of his appeal to popular sentiment, it was 
reported on credible authority that the Emperor of Rvssia 
bitterly resented the pressure which was placed upon him 
by the English agitation against the Turks. The resisting 
medium which had for a century encountered the terri- 
torial ambition of Russia had apparently been withdrawn, 
or even converted into a vacuum. The peace of the world 
has never been secure since the Five Great Powers ceased to 
form a Council for the maintenance of the European equili- 
brium. The league of the three Emperors, coinciding with 
the temporary withdrawal of France from external activity, 


present war. As Italy adhered to Germany, England alone 
was charged with the guardianship of peace; and the 
function could only be performed as long as the Govern- 
ment impressed aggressors with the belief that its neutrality 
would not be unconditional. The shameless vituperation 
of England by the official journals of Russia expresses a 
lingering fear of opposition which is principally due to 
Lord BEAcONsFIELD’s ambignous reserve. Sir W. Harcourt 
carefully abstains from associating himself with the 
bitter attacks which have been directed against the Prinz 
MINISTER. 

When the history of the last two years is fully 
known, it may possibly be found that some members 
of the Cabinet regretted the abandonment of a policy 
which had been transmitted with uninterrupted fidelity 
by a long succession of their predecessors. Mr. Guap- 
stoxe’s Government, though Mr. Guapstone himself can 
hardly be said to have had a foreign policy, was pledged 
to the maintenance of the remnant of the Treaty of Paris, 
and therefore to the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. The present Ministry, on its accession to office, 
can have had no intention of departing from established 
national relations. Sir W. Harcourt quoted for pur- 
poses of ridicule and disapproval a despatch in which 
Sir H. Etxior said that the number of Pulgarian victims 
could not affect a system which had never been designed 
for the benefit of the Turks. The survival for a few 
months of convictions which had not long before been re- 
garded as commonplace truisms is not extremely culpable. 
It is possible that all the statesmen of the present and of 
past generations may have been fundamentally mistaken ; 
but Sir H. Exrior was apparently not aware of the sudden 
change of public opinion. At the present time the English 
Government is not the less determined to maintain peace 
with Russia because many faults might be found both with 
the domestic administration of the Empire and with the 
conductof the war. Theancient alliance with Turkey implied 
neither admiration for the Ottoman modes of government 
nor belief in the Mahometan religion. Almost the only in- 
justice which Sir W. Harcourt commits is his censure of the 
Cabinet for not accepting the Berlin Memorandum, or not 
proposing some alternative which must have been an 
equivalent. The fact is that, as Lord Satissury has more 
than once stated, none of the Powers were at any time ready 
to co-operate with England in any mode of intervention 
which would have been at the same time prudent and jus- 
tifiable. Long after the date of the Berlin Memorandum 
Austria refused to undertake a joint occupation with 
Russia; and Italy at all times objected to the introduction 
of Russian troops into Turkish provinces. A great obstaele 
was opposed to the effect of remonstrances with the Porte 
by the warlike preparations of Russia. The concentration 
of a great army on the Pruth produced a well-founded sus- 
picion that Russia had determined on eventual war, though 
the rupture was postponed as long as it was thought that 
concessions might be extorted by diplomatic methods. The 
only practicable policy which has been rejected by the 
Government is Mr. GLapsTone’s outrageous proposal of a 
war against Turkey jointly waged by Russia and England. 


The conditions on which English neutrality is, accord- 
ing to Ministerial statements, to depend, were discussed 
by Sir W. Harcovrr temperately; and, with one excep- 
tion, his remarks were just ; but he perhaps adopted too 
hastily a Russian argument which involves a fallacy. He 
would still claim for England a voice in the disposal of 
Constantinople; but he adds, almost in the words of the 
official Russian journals, that the difficulty need not occur, 
because, if peace is made at the present moment, the Rus- 
sian‘army will not approach Constantinople. His argument 


‘assumes that the influence of England will be sufficient, if 


‘it is exercised, to induce the Turks to submit on the moment 


_the pleasure of the Emperor. 
has, as the result has shown, been a principal cause of the | 


to any terms which may be imposed by the conqueror. 
If the English Government loses the opportunity, the 
capture and occupation of Constantinople by the invader 
will therefore, according to Sir W. Haxcourt’s theory, not 
furnish just matter of complaint. It is not known whether 
the Sutran’s proposal of an armistice amounts to un- 
conditional submission. There is no doubt that the 
Russian ComMANDER-IN-CulgFr will demand, as a condi- 
tion of an armistice, the surrender of some or all of 
the Danubian fortresses. When the concession is once 
made, the aggressor will be relieved from all fear of farther 
resistance; and the terms of peace will depend on 
If the Sutray has one 
loyal adviser, he will be reminded that an armistice is at 
the present moment almost indispensable to the Russians. 
Their communications with Roumania and their own 
country may be interrupted for many weeks; and there is 
reason to believe that the breaking of the bridges has 
already caused enormous difficulty and distress. An 
armistice would enable the enemy to remove his troops 
from exposed situations, and perhaps to withdraw a part 
of the army from Bulgaria. If the English Government 
thinks that an armistice would be even more beneficial to 
the Russians than to the Turks, it cannot without a 
breach of faith urge on the Porte the acceptance of a dis- 
advantageous bargain; yet, if the Russian journalists and 
Sir W. Harcourt are in the right, England would in that 
case forfeit the right to oppose a Russian conquest of Con- 
stantinople. It is difficult to understand how, in public 
or private law, a vested interest can be destroyed by the 
refusal of the owner to hold his property on novel con- 
ditions. 

The contention that the Russians will find other im- 
pediments to the full gratification of their ambitious designs 
is much sounder than the appeal to the English Govern- 
ment to promote an armistice. It seems improbable, not- 
withstanding the strange course which has been hitherto 
followed, that Austria should allow Constantinople to pass 
into the possession of Russia. As between the two 
Empires, Sir W. Harcourt is justified in asserting that 
Austria has at any time a veto on the annexation ; 
nor can it be conceived that Germany would inter- 
fere to protect Russia in the possession of Constan- 
tinople. That a Russian army on the south of the Danube 
will at all times be at the mercy of Austria has been 
avowed and even ostentatiously proclaimed by Russian 
projectors and strategists. It is on this ground that 
some Russian writers. have recommended that Austria 
should be conquered before an attempt is made to 
annex European Turkey. Sir W. Harcovurt’s remarks on 
the Dardanelles and on Russian conquests in Armenia also 
deserve attention. He is right in stating that former 
Russian policy inclined rather to the closing than to the 
opening of the narrow seas; but it would seem from the 
language of Russian writers that some change has taken 
place in the designs of the Government. The audacious 
demand of an exclusive access to the Dardanelles for Russian 
ships of war has not been repeated since it was first pro- 
pounded by an agent who could be conveniently disavowed. 
The annexation of Armenia may as well be borne with 
patience, because it cannot be prevented. The exclusion 
of an additional region from foreign commerce is one of 
the inevitable accompaniments of Russian conquest; and 
the interruption of the possible railway which might have 
been constructed in the Valley of the Euphrates is but 
an imaginary loss. Armenia is not on the road from 
Russia to India ; and for the present the Suez Canal is in 
no danger. If there were no other reason for peace, the 
impossibility of finding an ally would be a conclusive argu- 
ment, 


THE LEFT CENTRE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


HE death of M. Raspait is a reminder of how far Re- 
publicanism in France has travelled from its original 
starting-point. Perhaps, had he been younger, the powers 
which when applied toscience made M. Raspait so eminent 
might have led him to recognize the impracticable cha- 
racter of the part which he played himself and desired 
others to play in the conduct of public affairs. As it is, 
M. Raspai. has passed away without the pure metal of his 
Republicanism being alloyed with the smallest mixture of 
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common sense. He belonged to a time when opportunism 
was not yet invented. So long as there is no prospect that 
Republican institutions will be accepted by the country, 
there is little inducement to present them in a form that 
will disarm opposition. It is only when success is visibly 
drawing nearer that Republicans need consider whether 
its advent may not be hastened by a judicious reserve. 
That is not a calculation which had any charms for M. 
Raspait. He was a genuine enthusiast, who would 
any day have starved, if the choice had been offered 
him, rather than accept the half-loaf. If there had 
been many Republicans like him, Monarchy in one orother 
of its shapes would long ago have been restored ; but 
though the Republic that now reigns is of a kind for which 
M. Raspait could have neither esteem nor liking, Repub- 
licans of a more pliable school can afford to do hononr to the 
memory of a man of singular and disinterested consistency. 


Since M. Raspam has been lying dead the deputies of 
the Left Centre have been listening to an address which 
possesses all the qualities which he would have thought 
most alien from the Republican character. M. Léon 
Rénavtt, the new President of the Left Centre, is a politi- 
cian of Ministerial rank, and his relations with the Cabinet 
give his address a peculiar importance. He does 
not merely say what he thinks the deputies of the 
Left Centre ought to do in the coming Session—he 
tells the Government what the Left Centre wishes to see 
done; and it is probable that the policy thus drafted is pre- 
cisely the policy which the Government propose to follow, 
and consequently precisely the policy which they would 
like to have imposed on them from without. M. Duraure 
must have a store of melancholy recollections derived from 
his first Administration. To be placed between a majority 
which defeats you at every turn because you will not bring 
the Republic into bad odour in the country, and a minority 
which will at any moment vote against its traditional prin- 
ciples in order to place a Republican Minister at a disad- 
vantage, is not an experience to be soon forgotten. M. 
Duravure undoubtedly holds a stronger position than he 
held then, and the Left have had a sufficiently sharp lesson 
read to them in the interval. But there is still abundant 
cause for uneasiness in the possible action of the ad- 
vanced Republicans ; and though, as against such possible 
action, the advice of the Left Centre does not seem 
likely to go for much, the Left Centre has done such good 
service to the Republic during the eventful seven months 
which followed the 16th of May, that it may for once have a 
ehance of being listened to patiently. Fortunately for the 
fortunes of the Ministry, M. Rénavuty’s counsels to the 
Left Centre in Paris bear a curious resemblance to M. 
Gampetra’s counsels to the advanced Republicans at 


Marseilles. The drift of the two speeches is almost 
identical. Both come to little more than an exhortation 


not to presume on past successes, not to forget that though 
the enemies of the Republic have been defeated they are 
still active and still powerful, and, above all, not to do 
anything that can interfere with the peaceful reconstitu- 
tion of the Senatorial majority by the elections of January 
1879. M. RenavLtt goes more into detail than M. Gan- 
Betta, and has a good reason for doingso. It would do 
M. Doravrg very little service if he were understood to be in- 
fluevced by M. Gampetra and the advanced Left. But it 
is the natural fanction of a moderate Republican Ministry to 
take advice from the Left Centre. M. Rénavtrstates very 
plainly the opposite dangers which the Cabinet runs the 
risk of. If they propose thoroughly Republican reforms, 
they may be exposed to a systematic opposition on the 
part of the Senate and to defeats which will weaken 
their position, and perhaps encourage the evil designs of 
the believers in the possibility of another 16th of May. 
If, on the other hand, they introduce no reforms, they may 
lose the confidence of the Republican majority and come 
to be regarded as little better than another Cabinet of 
Affairs. Undoubtedly, says M. Rénavtz, there are many 
things that need to be done. But it is not essential that 
they should be done in the year 1878. At present the Repub- 
licans command a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the Departmental Councils, and in the Municipal Councils. 
But this threefold advantage may be rendered valueless 

the want of a majority in the Senate. A year hence 
is majority will have been developed out of the three 
Mujorities that are already in being. If measures of 
pe om are forced upon the Government by the majority in 
the Chamber, nothing will be gained. They will be no 
nearer becoming law, because they will certainly be re- 


jected by the Senate, so that the only result of passing 
them through the Chamber of Deputies will be to give 
support to the notion of an inherent antagonism between 
the two branches of the Legislature—an antagonism which 
may suggest to Marshal MacManon that the decision 
between them rests with the President. After January 
1869 there will be no further need for delay. The majority 
in the Senate will then be Republican, and a reform which 
has been accepted by the Chamber of Deputies will run no 
risk of being overthrown in the second stage of its adven- 
tures. 

The policy thus sketched out is one of unquestionable 
prudence, but, if it stopped here, it would not be easy for 
the Cabinet to adopt it. A Ministry which proclaims 
that it intends to lie on its oars for a whole year 
makes an extraordinary demand on the patience of its 
supporters. After a contest in which they have shown 
unparalleled patience and gained an unparalleled success, 
the Republicans would be more than human if they could 
seek for no immediate fruits of their victory. But M. 
R£navtt does not propose to try them so severely as this. 
There will remain, he thinks, a large field of satisfaction 
which the Ministry may safely give to the majority in the 
Chamber. It has the world of officials to regenerate, and 
the army to keep aloof from political conflicts.. The 
purging of the Civil Service has always been a popular 
process, and M. Rénavtr hints that, in the course of keep- 
ing the army clear of politics, it may be necessary to re- 
move a general or two who has been too conspicuously 
mixed up with them. General Dvcror indeed has al- 
ready been deprived of the command of the 8th Army 
Corps. Whatever may be the exact truth about the mili- 
tary movements which were prevented by the change of 
Ministry, there is no question that the presence in high 
command of generals notoriously hostile to Republican 
institutions did greatly increase the alarm of the Re- 
publican party during the days immediately preceding 
the 13th of December. It is unfortunate that the poli- 
tical opinions of a soldier should ever have to be re- 
garded in considering whether or not to employ him; but, 
when it is known that these political opinions are of a kind 
which throw doubt upon his fidelity to the form of govern- 
ment which the army exists to defend, his removal becomes 
the less of two evils. There is something else, however, 
that the Government can do. Why is it, asks M. Rénautr, 
that the Empire still has adherents in France? Chiefly 
because it succeeded in persuading so many citizens that the 
wonderful development of national wealth which coincided 
with its establishment was somehow something more than 
a coincidence. It is for the Ministry to show that the 
Republic can do what the Empire only pretended to do. 
If their programme includes the execution of great public 
works, the completion of local roads, the resuscitation of 
the lines owned by ruined Railway Companies, and 
the extension of a canal system, they will have es- 
tablished a just claim upon the gratitude of their 
countrymen. The attention which Naporeon III. 
paid tothe material welfare of bis subjects was unfortu- 
nately prompted in part by designs in which their cor- 
ruption played at least as large a part as their prosperity. 
Railways and roads have political associations in France that 
are not altogether pleasant; and M. Duraure’s Government 
ought to be specially careful not to let their zeal for public 
works and improved communications degenerate into a 
mere desire for the votes of the constituencies for whose 
benefit these works are undertaken. In the extension of 
compulsory and gratuitous education, which completes the 
list of measures that M. Rénavutt suggests to the 
Government, the Republican majority will perhaps find an 
opportunity of annoying the clergy which will make up 
for some of those more exciting pleasures which prudence 
compels them to forego for the present. 


MR. BEAL’S BILL. 


R. BEAL and his little Association for the establish- 
ment of a London Municipality have the merit of 
pertinacity, though they vary from year to year the mode 
of procedure and some of the details of the p Three or 
four years ago their Bill, then placed in the charge of Lord 
ELcuo, was received by the majority of London newspapers 
with hasty approval. When the objections and practical 
obstacles to the scheme were better understood, Mr. Beau 
had some reason to complain of the sudden secession of 
his supporters. On one occasion it was thought better to 
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proceed by Resolution than by Bill; but the change of 
method was not found to be advantageous. The diffi- 
culties of either course have hitherto proved to be in- 
superable. The House of Commons wisely discouraged 
abstract resolutions pledging it to future legislation ; and it 
seems impossible toframe a project of municipal constitution 
which will not be liable to destructive criticism. The pro- 
moters of the measure would probably admit that the 
incorporation of the metropolis can never be effected until 
it is undertaken by the Government, and they are not to be 
blamed for endeavouring to prepare the way for an experi- 
ment which may perhaps hereafter be tried under practi- 
cable conditions. The present Parliament is not likely to 
attempt the transference to new owners of the property of 
the City of London; but it is impossible to say what may 
be done in future bya House of Commons elected perhaps 
by a promiscuous concourse of adult males. Lord Excuo, 
who seems to have discovered his error in undertaking an 
uncongenial task, offered to omit the provision of the Bill 
which gave the control of the metropolitan police to the 
proposed Corporation. The claim is now revived with a 
slight alteration of form, by making the change of ad- 
ministration contingent on the pleasure of the Crown, or, 
in other words, on the consent of the Secretary of State. 
A more trivial innovation consists in the designation of the 
municipal assembly by the inappropriate title of Supreme 
Council. The fine name is probably devised in the hope 
of exciting the ambition of London tradesmen or their 
wives. 


As there is no chance of the Bill being carried, the only 
reason for noticing its clauses is that some provisions of 
the kind are common to every scheme for the municipal 
government of a population which will soon amount to four 
millions. It is proposed that each of forty equal electoral 
districts should return five members to the Supreme 
Council, which would therefore number two hundred. The 
constituency is, as in other municipal boroughs, to include 
women as well as men; and the cumulative mode of voting, 
as in the election of School Boards, is to provide for the 
possible representation of minorities. London is to be 
made a county ; and of course the Corporation will levy the 
county rates. No provision is made for compensating Kent, 
Surrey, and Middlesex for the loss of a large extent of 


_ rateable area; but a proportional part of the county 


debts would be transferred to the Corporation. The 
Supreme Council would absorb into itself all the 

wers and duties of the City Corporation, of the 
hein Board of Works, of the Vestries, of 
the School Board, and of all other local bodies. No 
Minister would, in contravention of the obvious purpose of 
the Bill, permanently withhold from the Metropolitan 
Parliament the control of the police ; and it might conse- 
quently happen that a large and disciplined force would be 
placed at the disposal of a political faction or a knot of 
demagogues, when it might be urgently necessary to pro- 
tect the Government and the Imperial Parliament. ‘The 
ringleader of the Hyde Park rioters might not improbably 
have been chairman of a Municipal Police Committee. 
Before the new Corporation can be constituted, the City 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 
functions the Supreme Council is to exercise, will probably 
have acquired by voluntary or compulsory purchase the 
property of the Gasand Water Companies. London house- 
holders will no longer complain of the doubtful grievance 
of divided government and of various local rates. For 
all purposes they will pay exclusive tribute to the Supreme 
Council, and they will submit to its irresistible power. 
There is no reason to suppose that, under the government of 
a great elected municipality, local business would be better 
managed than at present. The largest ratepayers would 
rarely become candidates for seats in the Council; and 
unless their opinions obtained them popular favour, they 
would, if they offered themselves, not be elected. The 
best result which could follow the change would be the 
practical reproduction of the present system. For the 
administration of districts the Council would necessarily 
distribute itself into Committees, consisting probably in 
every case of the local representatives. If the Vestries 
are to revive under another name, it is idle to begin by 
abolishing them. For dealing with matters which concern 
the whole metropolis the Corporation would have no 
arg which are not possessed by the Board of 

orks. The present system of election by the Vestries 
brings forward members of the Board who have acquired 
the confidence of their equals, either by administrative 


aptitude or by some kind of ability. It is of course 
possible that a pushing candidate may sometimes defeat 
superior competitors; but, in fact, the Board has rarely 
been troubled with the presence of loquacious demagogues. 

A few years ago it might have been plausibly contended 
that direct popular election was the best mode of securing 
efficiency of municipal administration ; but town council- 
lors are now almost always chosen with exclusive reference 
to the interest of political factions; and the example of the 
United States shows that the tendency to prefer partisans 
for local offices is not confined to England. The most 
scandalous example of the application of party tests is 
furnished by the model borough of Birmingham; but a 
similar system now prevails in almost all towns; and, 
since the first election, School Boards also have, in spite 
of the difficulty caused by the cumulative vote, been 
elected on the same principle. It is not surprising 
that Corporations constituted on a party basis are 
beginning to interfere openly in general politics. The 
Town Council of Rochdale lately, in defiance of the spirit, 
though not of the letter, of the law, held a meeting for the 
express purpose of considering the Eastern question. Some 
of the promoters of the movement excused themselves on 
the absurd pretext that peace aud war were not political 
matters. In a short time it will not be thought necessary 
on such occasions to argue that black and white are not 
distinctions of colour. Other Town Councils have 
since followed the example of Rochdale; and _ their 
interference will serve as a precedent for the future 
subordination of municipal duties to political in- 
terests and passions. Mr. Beat’s London Corporation 
would consist of members chosen on political grounds ; and 
it would claim and exercise great political power. Even if 
the monstrous claim of controlling the police were not con- 
ceded, an assembly representing a fifth part of the 
population of England might in disturbed times 
become a troublesome rival of Parliament. It is the 
peculiar merit of the Corporation of the City of London 
that it has for many years ceased to interfere as 
a body in political questions. Few persons at this 
moment know whether the majority of the Aldermen or of 
the Common Council belongs to one party or the other. 
The Board of Works has confined itsclf with equal strict- 
ness to its proper duties; nor is there reason to fear that 
it will at any future time engage in political agitation. 

Although the scheme of a metropolitan municipality has 
been made public for three or four years, it has not 
hitherto attracted the attention of any active Parliamentary 
section, nor has it received the approval of those for whose 
benefit it is professedly intended. The ratepayers of Lon- 
don are not in that capacity ambitious, nor will the move- 
ment become formidable until it is adopted for party 
reasons by some active faction. The opportunity may 
perhaps not be long deferred. The imagination of 
demagogues will be excited by the prospect of govern- 
ing the vast population of London by means of a 
gigantic Liberal Association. When there is a prospect of 
success, it will be easy to drop the cumulative vote 
out of the project, if it seems likely to interfere with the 
supremacy of numbers. While Paschement retains its 
present constitution, no Minister is likely to provoke the 
opposition with which the abolition of all existing metro- 
politan authorities and the transfer to other commuuities 
of the property of the City would be encountered. Mr. 
Beat has given up the idle attempt to cajole the City by 
the pretence of extending its jurisdiction. The present 
Bill contains a clause vesting in the new Corporation the 
whole property of all the municipal bodies which are te 
be suppressed. If the Bill were to become law, measures 
would be immediately introduced for annexing the great 
possessions of the City Companies. Experience has shown 
the danger of meddling with the privileges of the City. 
The Board of Works, though it has no property, will alse 
resent the attempt to transfer its functions; and the 
Vestries, representing the ratepayers, will also resist in- 
novation. It is dangerous to meddle with privileges and 
interests which are not vested either in a Church or in an 
aristocracy. 


MR. FORSTER ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


guar part of Mr. Forsrer’s speech at Bradford which 
related to Disestablishment would have excited a good 
deal of notice at a time when more attention could be 
spared for home politics. From the Liberal member for 
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Bradford it was a cou us speech; from one of the fore- 
most members of the Liberal party it was a wise speech. 
It was courageous because, as Mr. Forster said by way of 
justification of himself for touching the subject at all, Dis- 
establishment is already a burning question in Bradford. 
That fact is in itself enough to show on which side the 
majority of Mr. Forsrer’s constituents are enlisted. 
Questions so remote as Disestablishment do not become 
burning in any particular constituency unless there is a 
strong local feeling in favour of change. The cause 
which made it expedient for Mr. Forster to speak 
about Disestablishment at all would have made it ex- 
pedient for him, from a purely personal point of view, 
to speak in favour of it. e would have made his 
seat safer by so doing; and in these days a politician 
naturally thinks a good deal of a safe seat. Instead of 
doing this, Mr. Forster told the advanced section of his 
sapporters that on this point he was altogether opposed to 
them. He had been challenged to speak out about Dises- 
tublishment, and his answer was to speak out against it. if 
we regard Mr. Forster in his capacity of a Liberal leader, 
this choice will seem as judicious as it is bold in his capacity 
of member for Bradford. The history of every Oppo- 
sition has this common feature, that the extreme sec- 
tion of the party think that the best road to power will be 
the particular road along which they want to travel. They 
know the price of their own enthusiasm, and they believe 
that, if this price were paid and the enthusiasm aroused, 
nothing could resist their attack. They forget that the 
concessions which arouse their enthusiasm may com- 
pletely alienate the moderate section of the party; 
and, what is more singular, the leaders of the 
party, who ought to take account of every element in 
the situation, sometimes seem to forget it too. They are 


carried away by the prospect of securing so much ardent 
support, and they do not consider that sober votes count | 
for just as much with a Returning Officer as enthusiastic | 
votes ; and that, if for every one of the latter that is | 
secured there is one of the former lost, the balance of gain 

is infinitesimal. As regards the question of Disestablish- 

ment, we believe that this is a very faintly coloured picture 

of what would happen if it became a recognized plank in 

the Liberal platform. There would at once be a recon- 

struction of parties which would send over a large propor- 

tion of the Liberal rank and file to the Conservatives. It 

is very possible that, in return for this secession, there 

might be a great accession of discipline and fervour in those 

that remained. But discipline and fervour, though they 

will make the most of a small force, will not supply 

the place of a large one, and at every division and every 

election the fact that to vote on the Liberal side meant to 

vote for Disestablishmert would have its visible result in 

Conservative majorities. At present Disestablishment 

wants all the qualities which fit a question for becoming 

the motive of a great popular movement. The grievance 

is a purely theoretical one, and even this theoretical griev- 

ance is intellectual, not sentimental. It was often con- 

tended by the opponents of the Irish Church Bill! that the 

grievance of the Irish Establishment was purely senti- 

mental; bat, if it was, it appealed not the less to some of 
the strongest of human passions, In England there is no 

jealousy of race, no pride of conquest, excited by the exist- 

ence of the Established Church; there is nothing but an 
intellectual dislike of the principle of giving special recog- 

nition to a particular religious body when the community 

which gives the recognition is composed of men of a!) 
creeds. This might be a very sufficient reason for not esta- 
blishing a Church anew; but it is nothing like strong 
enough to induce commonplace unenthusiastic men of busi- 
ness to face all the consequences and disregard all the 
difficulties of Disestablishment. 


The advocates of this measure often speak as if the object 
they propose to themselves were to relieve the people of 
England from a burden which a majority of them would 
gladly throw off if they had the power. Lan e of this 
kind had a meaning when it was used of the Irish Church, 
because there was no doubt that a majority of the Irish 
people wished to get rid of it, and that this majority 
was powerless unless a majority in the three kingdoms 
could be gained over to itsside. But, as regards England, 
the case is much simpler. Whenever a majority of the 
electors in a majority of the constituencies wish to dis- 
establish the Church, they can do so in a single Session. 
Under the existing conditions of Parliamentary represen- 


tation, the majority can do what it likes, as soon as it is 
sure that it likes it. Consequently the Established Church 
can never become a real hardship, because it can never be 
kept in being against the will of the majority. Of course this 
only holds good of a Church which neither persecutes nor 
taxes those who do not belong to it; but at present there 
seems no probability that the Church of England will 
again resort to either of these practices. Indeed, as 
regards the latter, a clergyman’s hand is much oftener 
in his own pocket than in any one else’s. The accuracy 
of Mr. Forster’s judgment on this question does not, 
however, detract from his merit in the matter of courage. 
It would be a disastrous thing for the Liberal party if its 
leaders gave Disestablishment a place in their programme ; 
but it is quite possible to play with a question, and if Mr. 
Forster had been a more timid politician this is the com- 
promise he would naturally have resorted to. Not to 
speak so decidedly in favour of Disestablishment as to 
alienate Liberals who dislike the idea, and yet not to speak 
so decidedly against it as to alienate Liberals in whose 
affections it takes precedence of all other objects, would 
have been a combination offering many advantages. The 
moderate section of the party would have stood by him, 
for fear that, if their good will were withdrawn, he might 
be replaced by a man of more decided views. The ad- 
vanced section would have hesitated to quarrel with him, 
lest he should be driven altogether into the arms of the 
moderate section. The character of the Liberal party has 
more than once suffered by this convenient reticence about 
inconvenient questions, and it is well that one Liberal 
leader at least should have risen above the temptation. 


In speaking at Bradford Mr. Forster wisely dwelt more 
on the consequences of Disestablishment than on its diffi- 
culties. Difficulties have a charm to some natures, and if 
too much is made of them as an excuse for leaving well 
alone, it will perhaps be set down to indo’ence rather 
than to foresight. Besides, the argument from conse- 
quences, if it is good for anything, is good for all that Mr. 
Forster wanted. Whether the process of Disestablishment 
be easy or difficult, there can be no reason for undertaking 
it if it would simply result in removing a useful influence 
and in setting up nothing in its place. This is the most 
comprehensive and therefore the safest of all the reasons 
that can be given for maintaining an Established Church. 
It is not perhaps that which most commends itself to many 
defenders of the Established Church, because it appeals 
neither to religious conviction nor to scepticism, the two 
feelings which go furthest to create an active desire to 
keep things as they are. A man who has a keen dislike 
to the idea of Disestablishment will generally be found to 
be animated by one of two sentiments. Either he has a 
vague notion that it is the duty of the State to support 
the true religion, and that, though in England this duty is 
no longer performed because it is a duty, it is still per- 
formed as a matter of fact; or he dislikes everything that 
approaches to religious fervour, and thinks that the inci- 
dents of Establishment are decidedly unfavourable to reli- 
gious fervour. The former of these sentiments is too 
antiquarian, and the latter is too subtle, to make any way 
with large bodies of people. If the Church of England 
remains established, it will be on the broader ground on 
which Mr. Forster places the issue. Disestablishment, 
he argues, implies the abolition of the parochial sys' mn, 
and so long as the parochial system lasts “ there is 
“no place in England in which there is not... . 
“a State servant whose business it is to care for th 
“ highest good of every man, woman, and child in that 
“ parish.” We are afraid that the parochial system has, 
in point of fact, been abolished already to an extent of 
which Mr. Forster is hardly aware; bat so far as it is still 
a reality his argument is unanswerable. Some of these 
servants undoubtedly do their business ill, while others 
have very little business to do; but still there the 
servant is. Only a fanatic will contend that the clergy 
do absolutely no good; so that, in order to rebut this 
argument, it must be proved either that the harm which 
they do outweighs the good, or that more good could 
be done by the money which goes to pay them. Something, 
no doubt, may be said on behalf of the former position, but 
it can only be said on the assumption that the predomi- 
nance of particular religious theories is of such paramount 
importance that the existence of an Established Church, 
which confessedly limits and keeps down such predomi- 


nance, becomes for that reason an evil. This is plainly not 
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a view likely to find general acceptance at present. As 
regards the latter position, the experience of the Irish 
Church seems conclusively to dispose of it. The surplus 
ecclesiastical revenues in that country have not yet been 
assigned to any specific use, because there was no probabi- 
lity of Parliament agreeing as to what would be a good 
use to put them to. When the far vaster surplus 
of the English Church came to be disposed of 
the difficulty would be proportionately greater. The 
responsibility of having to dispose of so many mil- 
lions of public money, so as to keep it from the 
many claimants in whose hands it would simply be a 
source of mischief, is one that any Government might 
shrink from. If the Church were disestablished to-day, it 
would almost have to be established again to-morrow, in 
order to prevent the evils that would follow upon an inju- 
dicious appropriation of the surplus which, after every 
= interest had been satisfied, would still remain to be 
ivided. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD AND METROPOLITAN 
FLOODS. 


tee - Metropolitan Board of Works has put out a formal 
defence of its inaction in the matter of the floods in 
South London. Next to learning that the Board is going 
to protect those districts against the loss and suffering to 
which they are now exposed at least twice in every year, 
the best thing is to learn why it is that the Board re- 
fuses to protect them. In acknowledging the receipt of 
the explanatory statement submitted to him, the Home 
Secretary says that the matter appears to him of vital 
importance to many persons who cannot help them- 
selves, and that for this reason he hopes some means 
may be found by which another Session may not pass 
without some remedy being provided for the present 
miserable state of things. The value of the Board’s 
Report lies in this—that it shows conclusively where the 
remedy in question is not to be looked for. The gentle- 
men of the Metropolitan Board are so pleased with 
their old paths that they are not to be turned aside from 
standing in them by the trifling circumstance that they are 
from time to time under water. They have convinced 
themselves that it is not their duty to do anything to pre- 
vent the river-side parishes on the South side of the 
Thames from being flooded; and from this they have 
jumped, by a process more common than logical, to the 
conclusion that it is their duty not to do anything for this 
purpose. Inaction is not merely an alternative which 
it is open to them to prefer; it is a high and ennobling 
function which it is their proud privilege to discharge. 
There is an undertone of satisfaction running through the 
Report which seems to say—Look at us. In these days of 
excitement and bustle, wien many are running to and fro 
and responsibilities are increased, we alone are content to 
, do no more than the law requires of us. None of those 
works of supererogation which cannot be taught— 
much less done—withont arrogance and impiety can 
be laid at our door. We are not to be cheated 
into unhealthy activity by any nice distinctions between 
the spirit and the letter. It is enough for us that 
the letter of our obligation is silent about the floods in 
South London, and we are not going to drag the spirit in 
where it is not wanted. After this Report, Mr. Cross at 
least knows that, if means are to be found by which 
another Session may not pass without some remedy being 
provided for the present miserable state of things, they 
must be found by the Government, not by the Metro- 
— Board. This is in itself a real step forward. The 

usiness of keeping these districts dry, though it is of 
vital importance to the poor who live in them, is in itself 
but a small matter. There is no difficulty about drawing 
the Bill; all that is wanted is a simple transfer to the 
Metropolitan Board of certain obligations which now de- 
volve on the Vestries and on private owners. When once 
this transfer has been effected, we have no fear that 
the work will still remain undoge. The obstacle that 


has hitherto stood in the way has not been the unwilling- 
ness of the Metropolitan Board to do the work, if it is 
thrown upon them, but their determination to oppose its 
being thrown upon them. Now that this is made clear, 
the plain course for the Government to take is to throw 
it upon them by Act of Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment. 


The last Report of the Board is really a plea in arrest of 
judgment, and as this is, it may be hoped, the last time 
that it will be necessary to consider their view of the 
case, full attention must be given to their arguments. 
The Report begins by disclaiming the imputation of in- 
difference to the sufferings caused to the poorer classes by 
the inundations. So far is this from being the case, that 
the Board have from the first played the part of the Good 
Samaritan with such modifications as the greater enlighten- 
ment of the present age demands. The weak point of the 
Samaritan’s action lay in histooeasy acquiescence in the con- 
duct of the priest and the Levite. Had he beenas well advised 
as the Metropolitan Board of Works, he would have run 
after them, have insisted on their stopping to listen, and 
have pointed out in the most forcible language he could 
command the duties that devolved upon them in relation 
to the wounded traveller. This is precisely what the 
Metropolitan Board have done. ‘Ever since the first 
“serious inundation in March, 1874, the subject has 
“engaged the anxious attention of the Board; all who 
“ have any responsibility or interest in the matter ’’—the 
priest and the Levite—have been “counselled and urged in 
“ the strongest manner . . . todo what was pointed out to 
“them as necessary to completely prevent the river from 
“ overflowing its banks.” So much for the enlightened 
philanthropy of the Board; now for their antiquarian 
knowledge. The Board’s action, says tle Report, 
must be determined and governed by the law, and 
the law of the case is contained in two Acts of Parliament. 
An Act passed in the twenty-third year of Henry VIII. 
affirms the principle that the cost of works for keeping out 
the waters from the land shall be borne by the owners of 
property in the area benefited thereby. Under this Act 
Commissioners of Sewers were appointed in London, as 
in other parts of England; and these Commissioners of 
Sewers continued to exercise-the powers conferred by the 
Act until, in 1855, they were superseded by the Vestries 
and District bvards constituted under the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. If there could ever have been 
any doubt as to the duty cast upon Vestries and District 
Boards by the Act of 1855, the Report continues, it 
would have been removed by a recent decision of the 
Queen’s Bench. 


We are quite ready to accept this exposition of the 
law, even without its forma] confirmation by the Courts. 
It has pleased the Metropolitan Board throughout this 
controversy to be at the trouble and cost of setting up and 
equipping their own man of straw. No one has denied that 
the obligation of keeping out the waters from the land 
rested first upon the Commissioners of Sewers, and was 

assed on from them to the Vestries and District Boards. 

f this duty had been thrown on the Board by any existing 
statute, a Parliamentary Committee would not have stulti- 
fied itself by recommending that it should for the fature 
be transferred to them. Those who take the opposite view 
to that favoured by the Board could not wish a better case 
than that which the Board has unwittingly proved. In 
proportion as the need of some approach to municipal ad- 
ministration has become more apparent, the original prin- 
ciple by which the duty of keeping the Thames in its 
channel devolved upon the owners of land in the area 
affected has been broken in upon. The reasoning upon which 
the Metropolitan Board rely to keep the obligation vested 
in the parish authorities might have been, and very 
possibly was, urged by the local authorities when it was 
proposed to vest it in them in 1855. They might have 

leaded that the law of the case was clear, that ever since 
ne VIIL.’s time the cost of keeping the Thames from 
overflowing had devolved upon the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and that with the Commissioners of Sewers it 
ought to remain. The fact that the law said one thin 
was not then held to be a sufficient reason why it shoul 
not, upon cause shown, be altered, and made to say another 
thing; and what the Metropolitan Board have failed to 
show is any sufficient reason why this process should not 
now be carried a step further. The transfer of this 
duty from the Vestries to the Metropolitan Board is no- 
thing like so revolutionary a measure as was its transfer 
from the Commissioners of Sewers to the Vestries. 
When the Report invokes a law which has been in 
existence three hundred and fifty years, it forgets that, 
by a change introduced twenty-three years ago, the law 
which had been in existence since Henry VIII.’s time was 


| completely upset, and the Vestries were put in the place of 
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the owners of land. It is now proposed to deal with a law 
which has only been in existence for twenty-three years, and 
to deal with it by transferring the obligation from the 
Vestries to the Metropolitan Board ; in other words, from 
one municipal organization to another. Noone need be 
much alarmed at that headlong rate of progress which, 
after the Metropolitan Board of Works has exercised 
municipal power on the largest scale for a quarter of 
a century, ventures to throw upon it the duty of keeping 
the river, which it has already embanked on the north 
bank, from carrying disease and destitution over the south 
bank. As regards the only other plea put forward in this 
Report, that a large part of the work has already been 
done by private owners, we feel sure that they will raise 
no objection to being repaid their outlay when the Board 
is at length compelled to take the remaining expenditure 
upon itself. 


. PLEASANT PEOPLE. 


(fae man who can be characterized as pleasant in the full ideal 
sense of the word is born, not made. It is true that the epithet 
comes in in every definition of social excellence. A perfect gentle- 
man is pleasant, the perfect Christian is pleasant, the genial com- 
panion is pleasant, and so on. Good temper, good nature, sociable- 
ness, and the like make people pleasant; but all this is distinct 
from that particular felicity and benignity of nature through which 
some people please universally ; so that, by general consent, men 
of all tastes and conditions fall upon the same epithet as a compre- 
hensive, satisfying definition. Persons not thus gifted can be 
pleasant now and then—pleasant to their intimates, pleasant when 
they are pleased, when they think it right to be pleasant, when they 
are on their good behaviour, when nothing vexes them, though it is 
not everybody who manages it even under these favouring condi- 
tions. But the man to the manner born is pleasant from a sort of 
necessity of his nature; to be disagreeable is too much against the 

in to be even a temptation, except under some upsetting of the 
whole framework of his being—some sort of moral convulsion. It is 
this necessity which separates the people so gifted as a distinct 
class. Of course, under favouring circumstances, a man polishes 
his natural good qualities toa greater brilliancy ; but, whatever 
his condition, it distinguishes him. There is a subtle relation 
between him and his fellow-creatures peculiar to himself, which no 
effort, no art can establish. Wedo not say that severely adverse 
circumstances in early life may not interfere with its development. 
Dickens in Mark Tapley gives us a broad, comic delineation of the 
character. Tapley is pleasant under extreme difficulties, but we 
are told nothing of his training. In persons pre-ewinently pleasant 
we observe a harmony between themselves and their surroundings 
which might seem to argue that these surroundings have their 
share in the phenomenon; but we rather attribute the harmony 
to their gift of subjugating matter to mind and temper. It is 
not only animate things that range themselves on the side of the 
fortunate. 


In considering this quality we have to think of the qualities that 
generally mark and attend it. We observe, then, in the ideally plea- 
sant person self-possession, freedom fromself-consciousnessand every- 
thing morbid ; a power of seeing things as they are, of accepting a 
position. Before all things the pleasant man is not hampered by 
vanity and love of re any more than by nervous fear and 
bashfulness. He probably sees himself and everything about him 
at its best; but this is only due to the construction of his moral 
vision, which we hold to be an essential of the charaeter, seeing 
everything, and more especially everybody, under a certain illu- 
mination. One of the charms of the pleasant person is that he 
makes all who come in his way satistied, and in better humour 
with themselves and their place in the world than it is their habit to 
be, either under their own review or in what they gather to be the 
judgment of people in general; or, if they have already formed a 
complacent estimate of their merits and standing, they find them- 
selves taken at it ungradgingly and as a matter of course. This is 
2 totally different thing trom flattery, which can scarcely be applied 
without exciting some misgiving in the person flattered. There is 
nothing indulgent or patronizing in the pleasant person’s tacit ap- 
proval and appreciation. He takes all people at their best from no 
effort of charity, but from instinctive sympathy, making things 
bright to others by seeing them so. For the pleasant person is 
largely sympathetic up to a point. It is not necessary, perhaps is 
not common, that he should penetrate into depths of character. 
His penetration occupies itself on what he has to deal with. 
He does not assume that he sees the whole, and does not take 
people in hand beyond what they care to show themselves, either 
tor their pleasure or their good. He does not force contidences; 
he : .s on what he sees, and his nature makes his judgment a 
favourable one. 

In looking for examples of the pleasant man we are driven to 

ie and recorded specimens. Even if our friend were also the 
jend of the whole world, it would hardly do to draw his portrait ; 
we maust have recourse to print. Now a great many men whostrike 
us as pleasant are lilewise so distinguished on other grounds that 
they will not serve ourturn. Pre-emiment qualities overshadow this 


milder grace. One prominent name, however, figures in the erowd 
of records of a day recently past, which is marked before all things by 
this quality. Lord Holland, of social memory (the third of the 
title), was before all things a pleasant man. This praise seems to 
have come first in the estimate of all his friends. George Ticknor, 
writing as a young man, on his first introduction to the Holland 
House circle, says, “ I do not well know how dinners and evenings 
could be more pleasant”; and twenty years later he traces this 
to its true source—Lord Holland himself :—‘ I cannot 
elp agreeing with Scott that he is the most agreeable man I 
have ever known.” And he goes on to deline what con- 
stitutes this charm:—“ The reason, I apprehend, is that to the 
great resources of his knowledge he adds a Jaissez-aller arising 
from his remarkable good nature, which is quite irresistible.” 
“Lord Holland is an open-hearted gentleman, kind, simple, and 
hospitable, a scholar with few prejudices, and making no preten- 
sions, either on the score of his rank, his fortune, his family, his 
culture, or anything else. I never met a man who so disarms 
opposition in discussion as I have often seen him, without yielding 
an iota, merely by the unpretending simplicity and sincerity 
of his manner.” We have quoted the whole of this 
with a purpose. It is very clear that this agreeableness of 
the host, through which he made his guests alive to his high 
appreciation of their powers, was one active cause of the 
success of those historical dinners. But we would dwell rather 
on that gift of disarming opposition; thus opening all sub- 
jects to discussion, whatever the various opinions of the com- 
pany. Clearly moderation is one important quality in the pleasant 
man. A great many people are not only excellent, but admirable 
and lovable, who yet do not come to our minds as pleasant, from the 
vehemence of their manner of holding opinions—a vehemence 
which does not allow them to discriminate time and place 
with judgment, which drives them to obtrude opinions, to 
pursue a topic when others would gladly dismiss it, and which 
further leads them to convey sentiments with a severity im- 
plied towards those who difler that jars on the harmony of 
the assembly. We are not saying that vehemence carried to this 
point is not sometimes called for; we only say it is not pleasant on 
occasions of social intercourse. Now the pleasant man never lets 
things and views make him forget persons. In times of excite- 
ment, political or religious, when party spirit runs high, the plea- 
sant person is a refuge. He is never carried away ; so little so, that 
the chances are that he irritates the more eager partisan. But it 
is his nature to give every one with whom he willingly associates 
credit for good motives and for some sense in carrying them into 
action ; and this interferes much with the luxury of party warfare. 
However, the whirligig of time brings every one and all sides to 
the pleasant man at last for consolation or repose. He does not 
lose his friends; nobody can afford to lose him. 

Another conspicuous example of the quality under review must 
have been Ticknor himself. He has indeed what is called a Euro- 
pean reputation as an author; but, as his subject was Spanish lite- 
rature, this is not incompatible with an all but universal iguorance 
of his book. He will always be known best for the record he has 
left of the distinguished and various society—European also—in 
which he moved. The reader is puzzled how a young American, son 
of a grocer of Boston, U.S., should, from his first landing in Liver- 
pool to wherever his travels led him, come to be on intimate teyms 
with everybody of name throughout civilized Europe, should be 
passed on from England to France, France to Germany, Germany to 
italy, thence to Spain, weleomed by all the “ best people” in 
every country, making new friends wherever he went, and keeping 
them through life, finding himself by a sort of natural affinity on 
a familiar footing with authors, wits, statesmen, crowned heads, 
and leaders of fashion ; being present at a critical moment to hear 
Talleyrand’s deep oracular utterances, receiving Prince Metternich’s 
confidences by the hour together, admitted to Mme. de Staél’s dying 
couch, standing in the ines ce circle near enough to hear Lady 
Jersey refusing the Duke of Wellington admittance to Almack’s. 
The key to it all is that he was pleasant—pleasant in an eminent 
degree. He was no doubt remarkably gifted for making a figure 
in society ; he took infinite pains to fit himself for it. Well 
mannered, well read, clever, ready, and so forth, he was, of 
course ; but clever people are not scarce in such circles; what 
won him his place was his pleasantness, his power of appreciating 
the gifts of others, and showing that he did so. We see from his 
journal that he saw all ey as they would themselves wish to 
be seen. He speaks well of almost everybody; he is not readily 
bored; he does not designedly smooth over or ignore faults and 
defects, but merit makes more impression on him. The men 
are finely gifted, full of genius, marked by some telling distinction ; 
the women beautiful, gracious, clever, and charming, We live in 
the best company from beginning to end of his two volumes; and 
he is so agreeable and unpretending through it all, that the most 
cynical reader does not envy him his singular good fortune. 
The touches of description given in the few pages of biography 
bear out the impression ; such as “his habit of consideration for 
others,” “ he was not disposed to be satirical,” “‘as a student of 
character he was vigilant, thoughtful, and kind,” “he had prompti- 
tude and presence of*mind in conversation, the result of early, 
large experience of society,” and “ deference and politeness, which 
are the unselfish elements of good breeding.” 

But for humbier social purposes no literary reputation, no gift of 
-eloquence, no ready wit, no experience of tine company is needed 
to endow a person with this quality in its fullest sense. It is a 
charm in itself, a gift of nature, needing only ordinary good 
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breeding and ordinary common sense to set it off. It is an 
attraction which draws by its inherent winning quality. There 
are women who do not shine or talk much, who are not accom- 
plished, not distinguished in any way, not beautiful, not young, 
who do not know why people gathgr round them, why they 
hasten to tell them good news before others with a more definite 
claim, why they look forward to their fireside as a rest, why they 
think of them first if they have a confidence to communicate, a 
dilemma or tangled perplexity to unfold. It is because they are 
pleasant, because they are sure to look interested, sure not to inter- 
their own affairs at the wrong moment; sure, above all, to 
take the side you want them to take, to see things in the light 
in which they are expected to see them, or at least to showa 
willingness to do so; sure, too, to infuse a certain comfortableness 
into the view of things, to act at once as a stimulus and a rest. 
Nobody is pleasant in this characteristic sense, as @ prominent 
trait, who is not happiest and most himself in exercising his gilt 
rather than in the exhibition of more commanding or more showy 
ualities. But he is pleasant without consciousness of personal per- 
ormance. In parting with friend or acquaintance he does not ask 
himself, What did he think of me? what impression did I make 
upon him? Not that there isany harm in such inner questions if 
there has been an effort to talk well, to do oneself justice, to be equal 


to an oceasion, to respond to some call upon the powers. The pleasant 
‘got rid of. ‘ Many of the specimens of glass in ‘ rose-pink’ would 


person, acting in his function, is always leaving to others the busi- 
ness of shining and making a figure. He assumes a second place, 
makes way, yields, listens, or, if he shines, it is to please, not to 
make a display; it is the response of sympathy to the call of the 
hour. But, after all, the native genius in this line is not to be 
described ; he has a way with him that is incommunicable. We 


may indeed analyse; he is this or that; he is free from these and . 


those defects. He is recognized when we see him. 


ART IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


She English dining-room is not the last place in a house 
into which revived art has penetrated, but it is perhaps 
the room where the upholsterer has done his worst. People 
who did not rejoice in banqueting halls, with fireplaces as 
wide as that into which Froissart’s knight threw the donkey with 
its load of faggots, used twenty years ago to banish decorations 
from the chamber in which they ate their dinners and said their 
family prayers. A dread sarcophagus stood in one corner, and not 
only held bottles of wine, but served by its festive associations to 
put us in mind of our latter end. An uncompromising‘ chimney- 
piece of black marble heightened the funereal effect of this de- 
preesing apartment. Two small jars held paper matches, twisted 
yy the hands of industrious beauty into curly shapes. A mouldy 
engraving of the Prince Regent in a kilt, or in coronation robes, 
hung over the fireplace, and was confronted by a design represent- 
ing the death of Nelson in the arms of Victory and of Captain 
Hardy. The gas lamps which Sir Walter Scott welcomed with 
indiscreet effusion, but which Mrs. Loftie, in a manual which lies 
before us, disdains (Ze Dining-Reom, Macmillan and Co.), were of 
a greasy bronze colour, and were hung with chains like pirates at 
Execution Dock. The ponderous chairs were of plain mahogany, 
and the seats were of penitential horse-hair. In the plates sur- 
vived a feeble trace of better times ; they were painted with flowers, 
in what Charles Baudelaire calls the British Bourgeois style. The 
curtains, of course, were of that red hue which the art of constitu- 
tional country cherished so fondly and so long. Prince Bismarck 
dates the fall of England from the cession of the Ionian Islands. 
Our school of portrait-painting declined later, when artists re- 
nounced the dining-room curtain for backgrounds of polyan- 
thuses, rhododendrons, or Japanese screens. 

The British dining-room, with its congenial gloom, has been 
attacked, like our traditional Eastern policy, the doctrine of aissez- 
faire, and other boasted conquests of our culture. Mr. Morris and 
his friends began the revolution in a mild and unassuming way, by 
painting the roof of the Oxford Union Society “ with something 
they had bought in a shop,” as another decorative artist kindly 
puts it. About the same time—we are tracing the secret history 
of a conspiracy against the insular solemnity of the English dining- 
room—a new taste showed itself in literature. Poets seemed to 
look at the universe through very Early stained glass. They saw 
the modern world coloured with the hues of illuminated missals 
of the thirteenth certury. The old Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine of 1856 should be neglected by no one who wishes 
to investigate the history of the late changes in taste. Here 
is a passage which may be called “epoch-making.” The hero 
of a dreamy tale called “The Hollow Land” has overthrown 
his foe in single combat. “Then I went back to him, and looked, 
and a thought struck me,and I took some of his paints and 
brushes, and kneeling down, painted his face thus, with stripes 
of yellow and red, crossing each other at right angles; and in 

of the squares so made I put a spot of black, after 
the manner of the painted letters in the prayer-books and 
romances when they are ornamented.” This fragment is the 
keynote of a certain style, which has since purged itself aud be- 
come more sane and less romantic. Unfortunately this manner 
descended in some mysterious way, filtered from brain to brain, 
till it reached the upholsterers. They went to work to adorn the 
dining-rooms of the many honest people who awoke and found 
themselves rich some fifteen years ago, in what they conceived to 


be the medizval style. They painted the walls with stripes of 
yellow and black, and in each of the squares so made they puta 
spot of black. They made heavy oak tables for the use of the 
esthetic middle classes, tables in the undergraduate Gothic style, 
with huge palpable legs, fretted with coarse conventional flowers. 
Their chairs would have suited St. Simeon Stylites when he was 
getting into hard training for his perch on the top of his pillar. 
The fire-irons had apostolic or other clerical figures for handles, 
and the fender was machicolated, crenelated, and in other wa 
made to look as like a Norman fortification as possible. 
curtains were embroidered with beraldic monsters “on the 
rampage,” as upholsterers’ heraldry terms “rampant.” What with 
a new Brussels carpet, too good to be abandoned in the changes ef 
things, what with ecclesiastical brass candlesticks, and a coal- 
scuttle trying its best to look like a tilting helmet, an English 
dining-room was a wonderful thing in its way. efore the gloss 
was off the heraldic animals, Venetian glass was revived, 
in a fashion “understanded of the people.” Mrs. Loftie speaks 
a needful “ word of warning ” against this truly distressing example 
of reckless innovation, Many rich but honest people, in the inno- 
cence of their hearts, purchased vast chandeliers in Murano ware. 
For about the space of one week the intricate convoluted spirals 
may have looked clean and bright—uncommonly bright. Then 
dust and dirt settled in them, and, we presume, could not be easily 


scarcely give satisfaction anywhere to an eye which loves soft 
harmonies. The decoration is often flimsy or glaring. The opal is 
too strong and coarse in tone, and the pale blue too staring.” If 
this manual prevents well-disposed persons, who really feel a call 
to be decorative but have no more taste than churchwardens, 
from rushing blindly into purchases of Venetian glass, it will not 
have been written in vain. Unfortunately the young couples with 
“calls” find their path beset with snares, If they shun rose-pink 
and staring opal, it may be that they fall into another of the 


_gesthetic pitfalls of commerce. They have heard that Japanese 


, into the Illustrated Japan and Hampstead Chronicle. 


things are correct, and they have seen the pages of Punch converted 
They may 
not have eyes for the real merits of Japanese workmanship; the 
chances are that they have seen little or none of it. Here, again, 
Mrs. Loftie warns them while yet it is time:—“The fashion for 
Japanese art produced attempts at imitation so dreadful that gpe 
wished manufacturers had never heard of Japan. They put fans 
shut and open in the middle of the plates, and little crooked 
views in circles at the side. They covered them with slippers 
and boots, ill-drawn cranes, red mountains, and alarming fire- 
works. The more violent the effects, the more fatal the failures.” 
Our friends the romantic upholsterers made converts among the 
medieval merchants in hardware and crockery. Dishes and pots 
were supplied to a contiding public, decked with designs wherein 
“ peaceful young knights with hawks on their hands lie sleeping 
on the grass, while their ‘palfrey’ stands watchiug their 
slumbers, or scantily draped young women walk on the top of 
exaggerated daisies or tinkle light guitars from Moorish balconies.” 
When the public was just becoming accustomed to its Japanese 
Gothic, and thought it had entered in at the Gate Beautiful, the 
enterprising Mr. Whistler performed a sudden fantasia on colour 
and gilding, and set up a type and ideal of festive decoration. 
Walls and rvofs were aaoveid into 
cieux, d’azur tendus, 
Ou semble luire un météore ; 

a meteor of flashing golden birds of paradise floating for 
through a heaven of blue. Perhaps it was in humble following of 
this determined gaiety that the makers of dishes “tortured the 
handles into every wild and unsuitable shape. They are tied on 
with bows and ends of ribbon, green, pink, and blae. They are 
made to imitate cane and rustic woodwork. They are shaped ‘as 
if composed of cord and tassels, or strings of beads.” It is teo 
true. When the Newton of the future excavates Kensington 
Gardens in search of the Albert Memorial, of which vague tradi- 
tion will record the site, he will publish his discoveries in some 
such shape as this :—‘ At about the depth of seven feet we struek 
on fragments of strangely debased and barbarous pottery. The 
one were glazed and gaudily coloured, with the feeble 

esigns of an effete civilization. From the dress of. the 
characters We conjecture that a Japanese convict 
colony of deplorably low culture had overthrown on this ancient 
site a village of the English of the thirteenth century. Beneath a 
— oe, covered with designs Oriental in conception but 
idiotically savage in execution, we discovered many examples of 
equally debased medieval works executed by Mixed 
with these were specimens of porcelain, which we can 
attribute to the influence of the neighbouring lunatic asylum at 
Hanwell mentioned in the poetry of the period.” These will be 
the just and highly creditable inferences of the archaeologist of a.p. 
4878. What he will make of table-cloths “which illustrate the 
history of the Assyrians,” according to Mrs. Loftie, or which are 
covered with pictures of the Ten Little Ni it is impossible to 
say. He will probably guess that these objects had a religi 
significance. As for the salt-cellars in the js of wheelbarrows, 
and the “ donkey between panniers, a really charming receptacle,” 
Mrs. Loftie, who does not like these objects, is perhaps not aware 
that she is setting up her taste against that of Beaconsfield. 
The author of /ncred describes with much enjoyment a very 
illustrious dinner-table, where camels and other Oriental animais 
bend beneath the burdens of salt and pepper. The harmless rabbit 
is now, according to a ladies’ newspaper, “ taking the place of the 
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squirrel as the presiding genius over plates and dishes as well as 
flower vases.” 

A manual of furnishing which, unlike certain other manuals, 
“ lays down no hard and fast laws, but tries to lead people to think 
for themselves,” is a guide of the right sort. In the revival 
of taste—for it is reviving a little, after all, in queer shapes of 
lower life—two sorts of tyranny have had an evil influence. 
First there is the tyranny of the tradesman with his Early English 
wares, his Japanese abominations, his crockery decorated in the 
style of valentines, his black and gilt sideboards, gaudily coloured, 
and inlaid apparently with Messrs. Marcus Ward's Christmas 
cards. The upholsterers tell their opulent foolish patrons that this 
is “ the newest thing,” that it is “ much admired,” that it is “ after 
Benvenuto della Robbia,” or Ghirlandajo da Beham, or Sandro 
Spagnoletto, or whoever it may be. Sir Peter Shoddy has just 
ordered six for his new house near Staleybridge. It is patronized 


by Royalty. Mrs. La Pérouse has three in her new ten-thousand- | 


ton steam yacht. The opulent patron feels that he cannot go far 
wrong if he has a few Christmas-card sideboards, thirteenth- 
century chairs with covers like young baldaquins, and machine- 
made Chippendale mirrors, delightful objects. This is the tyranny 
of trade ; Pat the tyranny of esthetic instructors is often worse. 
“This,” they say of some supremely hideous and uncomfortable 
chair, “ this is right”; “ You must stain your roof cofiee-colour ” ; 
“ Plate glass is wrong ”; and so forth. The Englishman who falls 
into their hands has no voice in the matter of furnishing his own 
house. He is to be set down on a sudden in the middle of an 
environment which is “right” and “quite good,” and he must 
struggle mightily to harmonize with his environment. What has 
been done may be in good taste or ina style of morbid pedantry, 
but the absurd and annoying thing is that the victim has 
to endure it all, whether he likes it or not. It is a happy idea 
to lay down no laws of blue-green Medes or decorative Persians, 
but merely to show people, as Mrs. Loftie does, how much grace 
and comfort a little thought and care will win for their lives. Of 
course, if once a manual or any other monitor whispers “ Have a 
taste,” it is impossible to guess what may happen. People may 
give themselves up, in spite of Mrs. Loftie’s clear warning, to the 
pleasing delusion that culture is the highest duty, and that collec- 
tions of rugs, tables, mirrors, or what not, are culture. They may 
become members of the tedious set who talk of nothing but 
upholstery of various sorts in various keys of affectation, which is 
meant to 
the other hand, they may find in contrivances of various sorts and 
in discriminate and moderate selection an interest which happily 
fills up the waste hours of the week. ‘ Twopenny treasures,” as 
Mr. Thackeray calls them in one of his most humorous poems, 
make part of the contentment of a modest existence. Mrs. 
Loftie puts her readers in the way of amassing domestic wealth of 
this sort, which, when the evil day comes, and households are 
broken up, may prove to be anything but “ twopenny treasures.” 


FATHER CURCI’S BOOK. 


4 gp appearance of Father Curci’s work on The Modern Dis- 
senston between Church and State is in many ways a notable 
fact. Our knowledge of its contents is as yet contined to the 
analysis which has appeared in the papers, and to which we will 
return presently. But apart from the particular details of the 
argument, the circumstance of any publication of the kind issuing 
from such a quarter, especially at the present moment, is very re- 
markable. The book is avowed!y directed against the Temporal 
Power, and contains an apology for the position of “ Liberal 
Catholics,” while the author at the time he wrote it, and up toa 
few months ago, was a Jesuit. And not only was he a Jesuit, but 
aman of mature age, who had for many years belonged to the 
Order and was in high favour at the Vatican, as well as with his 
own superiors, and one of the most popular preachers in Rome. 
Moreover the period he has chusen for muking a public declara- 
tion of his opinions is the critical one when, to all human 
seeming, the long pontificate of Pius IX. is rapidly drawing to a 
close, and the Conclave will soon be called upon to make 
a decision which may materially, if not «absolutely, control 
the future attitude of the Holy See towards the Italian Govern- 
ment and the whole framework of modern society. And 
what gives additional importance to this step on the part 
of Father Curci is the fact of bis not being the first dis- 
tinguished member of his Order who has of late years 
thus openly set at defiance its most deeply cherished traditions, 
Some twenty years ago Passaglia, who had drafted the Bull of 
the Immaculate Conception aud written an elaborate treatise, 
which may be considered the official exposition and defence of that 
dogma, was the leading professor in the Collegio Romano, the great 
theological university of Rome, and by common consent the most 
conspicuous ornament and champion of the Jesuit Society, to 
which he had belonged, like Father Curci, from early youth. © His 
mind, however, fretted—unconsciously perhaps—against the rigid 
intellectual restraints of the Ignatian discip ine, and the Pope, with 
whom he was then a at favourite, “secularized” him. Not 
long afterwards he openly proclaimed his patriotic sympathies and 
disapproval of the Temporal Power, and canvassed the Italian 


, then has attained to anything like the prominence of Father Curci, 


and now Curci has followed the example of Passaglia. 

To appreciate the full significance of these occurrences it must 
be remembered that it has from the first been the special function 
and glory of the Jesuit, Order to act as the pretorian guard 
of the Papacy. To uphold its extremest pretensions, spiritual 
and temporal, in the face of Protestant rebels without and luke- 
warm adherents within the fold, was the leading aim of Loyola 
himself, and has ever since its foundation been the dominant 
aim and policy of the powerful organization which his genius 
called into being. And never has that policy been more consis- 
tently or ruthlessly pursued, especially by the Italian branch of 
the Order, than during the present pontificate. Gioberti, who was 
a patriot as well asa priest, and had dreamt of a united Italy 
under Papal presidency, died in exile because the Jesuits hated him ; 
and they even got credit with their countrymen for having poi- 
soned him—unjustly, no doubt, but the very suspicion illustrates 
their popular repute for unflinching resistance to every form of 
liberalism. The saintly Rosmini, who had been a personal 
favourite with the Pope during his early reforming days, and had 
been publicly designated for the purple, fell under their ban, 
and they procured his exclusion from the cardinalate and the 
condemnation of his famous work on Church Reform, the 
Cinque Piaghe, by the Index, although it had been published 
at the pontifical press with the express sanction of the 
Pope. The detinition of 1854, the Syllabus, and the Vatican 
Council, are all practically their work, and all have the same 
general object of promoting to the uttermost the absolute supremacy 
of the Papacy, in doctrine and discipline, and over all competing or 
limiting jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and civil alike. That once and 
again during the present controversies an emphatic protest should 
be raised against that unlimited supremacy from within the 

enetralia of the Jesuit Order itself, and from those who had 
Seon its most honoured and accomplished spokesmen, is a fact 
serving to measure the force and intensity of the recoil which its 
policy has provoked. It is as though a courtier of Louis XIV. 
had come forward to denounce the despotism of the Bourbons, or 
a member of the Star Chamber to arraign the ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration of Charles I. and Laud. 


It appears that Father Curci’s volume is published without the 
sanction, if not against the express prohibition, of the Archbishop 
of Florence, and that it is likely to be placed on the Index. Nor 


humorous, but soon becomes part of the character. On | can this be wondered at, considering how directly it conflicts with 


the present mind and policy of the Roman authorities, as will be 
_ sufficiently seen from a brief review of its contents. The fact 
| of its being a small volume, of only 250 pages, and sold for 
|about two shillings for general circulation, does not probably 
make it less unacceptable to them. In the very first chapter the 
author takes the bull by the horns and argues that the dominant 
party at the Vatican are putting forth doctrines which constitute 
an actual negation of the divine laws and verities maintained by 
the Church. In the next chapter he discusses the legitimate 
source of civil sovereignty, and insists that it rests solely on the 
expressed or tacit consent of the people, and cannot therefore have 
any rights against their expressed will. A deposed soverei 
accordingly has no claim on their allegiance. It need hardly be 
observed that there is nothing new in such a theory being 
maintained in the abstract by Roman Catholic or Jesuit divines. 
One of the most illustrious members of the Order is 
well known for his defence of tyrannicide; but Mariana 
was not thinking, or at least was not writing, about the case of 
tyrannical Popes. Father Curci at once proceeds in his third 
chapter to apply his general principles to the civil sovereignty of 
the Roman Vontitis. And his method of doing so sutfticiently 
disposes of the contemptuous sneers of Ultramontane writers at the 
Protestant ignorance which imagines the Temporal Power capable 
of being mace into a dogma. Only the other day Sir G. Bowyer 
wrote to the 7%mes to expose the absurdity of such a notion. But 
here is Father Curci, who has grown grey in the service of the 
Jesuit Order, “energetically inveighing against the attempt of 
the Vatican gradually to erect the Temporal Power into a re- 
ligious doctrine by stigmatizing as heretics those who always 
thought, and still think, that, even if that power be indeed in- 
dispensable to the independence of the Pontiff, its restoration, 
and especially its restoration on its former conditions, can no 
longer be at all practicable.” He adds that the attempt to make 
it into a doctrine has greatly demoralized the Church and 
damaged the cause of the Holy See. Nor does he see any 
— difficulty in establishing a good understanding between the 
apacy and Italy. If only the Pope would authorize and 

the faithful to take their part in the elections, good and honest 
men would be returned, who would easily bring the religious and 
civil unity of the country into harmony. ‘Those who have 
“ ostracized ” earnest and honest Catholics for no other offence 
than their belief in the possibility of this reconciliation are 
deserving of severe blame. And this blame attaches especi- 
ally to “the Catholic press,’ which is at once feeble and 
violent and serves to foster evil sions and to conceal 
the truth, beguiling its readers with false promises and 
| keeping them in ignorance of the real situation. The author 

| on to vindicate the “ Liberal Catholics,” and to condemn those 
who brand them with the name of heretics simply for their love of 
| their country. For “the Revolution "—a somewhat elastic phrase 
| in the mouth of Ultramontane writers—Father Curci does not of 


y for signatures to a protest against it; for a short time he | course express any sympathy. But he deliberately ascribes the in- 
sat in the Italian Parliament at Florence. No Italian Jesuit since | juries it has inflicted on the most sacred interests of the Church to 
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the rashness and obstinacy of the Vatican. A less selfish and more 
Christian and patriotic policy would have checked its excesses. In 
his closing chapters the author points out that these are with him 
no new views suddenly taken up, and that he is not personally re- 
sponsible for their publication in the present form. Ife dwells in 

etail on the warnings he has been constantly uttering for the last 
seven years, and the constant fulfilment of his predictions, in spite 
of the truculent attack made upon him in consequence, which has 
now culminated in his condemnation and expulsion from his 
Order. It is only the scandal caused by this expulsion which has 
led to the revelation by words and deeds of the treason which the 
Vatican was plotting against the Pope, the Church, and society. 
But this scandal, and the revelations it has produced, must be 
attributed to the inscrutable action of Providence, and are not to 
be regretted. For the very errors into which Pius IX. has been Jed 
by evil counsellors will become a warning beacon light for the 
cee of his successor, and will serve to smooth his way before 

im. In other words Father Curci anticipates and desires to pro- 
mote the establishment of friendly relations with Italy under a 
new Boca ype If Pius IX. has veritied the old prediction of 
St. Malachi, as crux de cruce, he seems to expect a similar veriti- 
cation in the person of the next Pope, who is there described as 
‘umen de ceelo. 

It is not necessary here to enter into a detailed criticism of the 
book. Even if we were more minutely acquainted with its 
contents, the main interest would lie in its general tone and in the 
circumstances of its authorship and appearance. That there is a 
powerful reaction in progress within the very innermost circles of 
the Papal party has often been asserted, and works like that of 
* Pomponio Leto,” not to speak of other indications, supplied a 
strong confirmation of the report. Lut since the challenge of 
Passaglia, now several years ago, no such emphatic arraignment of 
“ Vaticanism” has emanated from the very heart, not only of Papal 
society, but of the most Papal of all religious Orders, and from 
that particular department of the Order which may be said to con- 
centrate, as in a focus, its most essentially Papal animus. For 
Father Curci, if we mistake not, was for many years the editor 
of the Civilta Cattolica, the inspired and uncompromising organ of 
the Vatican. There are rumours afloat that he will be excommu- 
nicated, but it may be doubted if the traditional instinct of avoiding 
unnecessary scandal will not deter the authorities from so suicidal a 
confession of weakness. The excommunication of Déllinger was not 
justified by its success, and Curci has not directly assailed any 
formal dogma. The “ sacrilegious robber,” Victor Emmanuel, is re- 
ported to have received the Papal benediction on his deathbed. But 
even if so extreme a measure were to be adopted, it would neither 
alter facts, nor affect the inferences to be drawn from them. It is 
indeed probable that the influence of Father Curci's writings would 
be rather increased than diminished by such an advertisement, 
while the hostility provoked by the policy of the Curia even among 
its natural allies and supporters would be only more promiueatly 
brought to light. Nor should it be forgotten that the principles 
for which he is now censured are substantially what he has 
preached for several years past from Roman pulpits, and preached 
therefore with at least the connivance, if not the approval, of his 
superiors. This certainly looks as if there must be an intluential party 
among the Roman Jesuits themselves who are beginning to recog- 
nize the hopelessness of maintaining the policy which has rendered 
the long reign of Pius IX. so disastrous to the highest interests of 
the Roman Gatholic Church. The late Cardinal Vitelleschi, whose 
diary supplied much of the materials of Pomponio Leto, is said to 
have observed to a friend not long before his death, that the 
Council would have to meet again under a new Pope, and that 
{* there would be great explanations ” found necessary of its decrees. 
It will be very interesting to observe, when the time comes, how 
far this anticipation is fultilled. 


“FRAGILE, SUFFERING CREATURES.” 


ily the current number of the Contemporary Review Miss Cobbe 
bewails “the little health of ladies.” She says many wise and 
sensible things which have often been said before, and which will 
often be said again without producing the least eflect upon the 
people to whom they are addressed. It is the voice of one crying 
In the wilderness. ‘This is particularly the case with regard to a 
fertile source of the general feebleness of fashionable women—un- 
healthy modes of dress. Miss Cobbe naturally sees the folly of her 
weaker sisters from the serene altitudes of common sense. She 
is, happily, thanks to a beneficent Providence, far removed above 
all temptations to ornamental frivolity by the possession of a con- 
stitution morally and physically robust. She sees with painful 
clearness the despicable littleness of women who consider their com- 
plexions more than their muscles, and spend more time with their 
milliner in Bond Street than at the Royal Institution. She deplores 
their “lack of healthy animalism,” and excuses the legislators who 
classify women with “criminals, lunatics, idiots, and minors.” 
It would no doubt be well for the general good of mankind 
if the whole female population were not only almost, but altogether, 
such as Miss Cobbe, with her health, energy, short petticoats, broad 
soles, high opinion of beer, and low opinion of doctors. But so 
blessed a consummation cannot at present be even contemplated. 


: Evolution is not setting in so wise a direction, for the ladies who 


are of Miss Cobbe’s uasion refuse, as a rule, to be wives and 
mothers ; and men have to fall back upon the silly sirens who wear 


a “feather and an artificial flower by way of a headgear,” amd boots 
which torture them until they are nearly insensible; and who, ac- 
cording to Miss Cobbe, bedizen themselves like macaws and labour 
along the streets in swaddling clothes. Notwithstanding all that can 
be said by physiologists, pretty women in society will, we fear, go on 
wearing trains as long as they are in fashion, and not “a reasonably 
full, simply cut silk or cloth skirt reaching to the ancles, and no 
longer.” They will show their sweet faces shaded by cunningly- 
lined parasols, not hide them in sun-bonnets or mushroom hats. 
They will positively refuse to have their little feet measured in the 
proper way by laying them wet and bare on a piece of brown 
paper, and ordering the soles to be made according to the im- 
pression of the spread foot. They are ready to bear any amount 
of martyrdom for the sake of wearing a boot a size too small, This 
is all, of course, very wrong and silly; and it is not to be expected 
that a person of Miss Cobbe's superiority could tolerate such 
frivolity fora moment; but fashion is too formidable a foe to be 
easily vanquished with the arrows in her quiver. 

There is, however, one aspect of dress that might perhaps 
be so brought home to women in the middle class as to make 
some impression on their minds, to the great benefit of their 
appearance as well as the diminishing of their expenses. It is the 
vulgarity and depraved taste shown by adopting a style of dress 
entirely unsuited to the occupations and habits of the wearer. 
It is by no means uncommon to hear ladies with small establish- 
ments and second-rate servants complain bitterly of the dislike the 
parlourmaid has to a visib'e cap, and the housemaid to a useful 
apron, They wonder that the creatures are always wanting to dress 
above their places, and cannot understand why, when women are 
obiiged to be servants, they should not cheerfully accept the neces- 
sities of the situation. These indignant mistresses, who state their 
case with an admirable sense of the fitness of things, entirely forget 
that in a much more unpardonable way they refuse to accept their 
own situation or to allow their children to do so. Take, for instance, 
the case of a lady of small means living in London or the suburbs. 
She cannot afford to keep a carriage, and her purse is not even 
deep enough for many cab fares. She is reduced to going in an 
omnibus, by tramway, by underground railway, or walking through 
the muddy roads. What is the present ordinary outdoor dress of 
our poor upper middle classes? A tight, trained skirt, loaded with 
pleatings and casings, and edged with a flounce of white muslin 
and lace. ‘There is along irilled petticoat, tomake the dress sit well. 
Then comes a complete over-dress loaded with braiding, fringes, 
tassels, or bugles. An ostrich featherand a wreath of artificial flowers 
complete this costume, which however harmless in a carriage, is laden 
with mischief when worn on foot. The holding of the heavy 
train is most injurious to the spine. The mud which must be 
accumulated by the accidental dropping of the dress will take 
some one hours to remove. ‘The least shower of rain will spoil 
the ostrich feather. Holding up an umbrella adds to the strain 
on the muscles. Rapid, easy walking with an elastic step is impos- 
sible. but even apart from all these considerations it 1s per‘ectly 
safe to assert that no costume can be legitimately admired unless 
it is designed with a careful regard to its use. A great deal 
of the satisiactory beauty and variety which belong to utility is 
lost to us thiough this sort of vulgar pretension. People have got 
to be xshamed of the badge of work. One recognizes its charm in 
the gei-up of a smart French cook or the Bath-coating suit still 
worn by some of the Wiltshire quarrymen. But there is an im- 
meuse dislike in this country to distinction of dress, so that we 
have no working costumes, and a poor ard tawdry imitation of a 
French fashion intended for the Bois de Boulogne is all to which 
our women aspire. The ordinary London labourer and his wite 
are content to be dirty, because they ape in materials that will 
not wash the dress of a class who have not to labour, at least with 
their hands. Worse-dressed people than our lower middle class 
could scarcely anywhere be met with, because they ape the dress 
of people who have ladies’ maids to attend to their clothes, and 
carriages to drive in. The fashion of clothing which is called 
“ artistic” by its admirers and eccentric by the general public has 
one quality in its favour. It respects the natural shape of the 
human form, and aspires to follow its lines, not to dictate new 
ones. As a rule, however, it fails in utility, and, though often: 
very charming in the house, is seldom either pretty or useful in the 
street. Untidiness is not an unusual accompaniment of wxsthetic 
costume, as well as a too frequent disregard of that fastidious clean}i- 
ness without which no man or woman can be really well dressed. 

Miss Cobbe does not say enough about what, after all, causes 
the largest percentage of semi-invalidism from which the greater 
number of those who inhabit the “ vast low-lying field of dull 
wretchedness” suffer—nainely, idleness. It is difficult for the boys 
of a family to get advantageously placed in life, but a great deal 
of effort is wade for them. Nothing is done for the girls. In the 
face of statistics, they can no longer all be expected to marry. 
They can only rarely inherit good fortunes. The consequence is 
that women becodme oppressed with a sense of failure, with a 
feeling that no one wants them. To their parents they are an 
anxiety, to their sisters they are rivals, to society they are a bur- 
den, not desired as wives, without a place in the busy world, which 
would, they know, get on better withoutthem. Miss Cobbe speaks 
of a disease which she diagnosed early in life and christened the 
‘*bad-husband headache.” ‘There is also the ‘‘no-husband head- 
ache,” and the “ do-nothing headache” as well, which are almost 
as severe and as incurable. The wretched, empty, aimless, un- 
healthy life led by thousands of women in this country is a most 
sorrowful subject. We do not feel inclined to joke about it, for 
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it is a sad feature of our times, and one on which little light 
has yet dawned. Bad times for men mean doubly bad times 
for women, and the sky at present looks dark. Mothers 
of large families with narrow incomes can scarcely fail to suffer 
from the petite santé common to their sex. They attempt too 
much, and thus often become permanent invalids. A great deal 
might be done for health if people in straitened circumstances would, 
with a good grace, and without any sense of humiliation, give up 
the little fripperies with which life has become encumbered, chiefly 
owing to our late commercial prosperity. A more simple, frugal 
mode of living would restore health to many mothers who are now 
straining every nerve to keep a position amongst people as foolish 
as themselves, but who would be wise enough to follow suit if they 
had the encouragement of an example which they could quote to 
their friends. We scarcely think doctors have the “ unbounded” 
influence in families with which Miss Cobbe credits them, or we 
éhould have many changes made in our modes of life. If they do 
“enter every family with a latch-key of private information, only 
comparable to that obtained by the Confessional,” they certainly 
fail to use their omnipotence by prohibiting late hours, thin shoes, 
and small bonnets. They may perhaps love their chronic patients 
too well, but probably in the long run they would prefer the old 
Chinese custom of only being paid on a clean bill of health. 


In one point we think Miss Cobbe is unjustly severe towards 
“fragile, suffering creatures.” She talks much of the wide- 
extending wretchedness entailed upon husbands and children by 
the feeble health of wives and mothers, and speaks as if only a 
woman in rude health could be a clever housekeeper, a sweet- 
tempered wife, or a “real, cheerful, energetic companion” to her 
sons and daughters. She considers that there is no maxim so 
true as that “to be weak is to be miserable”; that “ petite 
santé leads to self-indulgence ; and self-indulgence to selfishness ; 
and selfishness (invariably) to deceit and affectation, till the 
whole character crumbles to pieces with dry rot.” In many 
eases this may be a true picture; but who is there that cannot 
point to scores of homes watched over and tended by a “ fragile, 
suffering creature,’ where all that is lovely and sweet and whole- 
some grows as well as if the mother could walk twenty miles at a 
stretch and feed on raw beefsteak and porter? It is to the women 
of frail health, thoughtful from much reading and meditation, that 
one goes for sympathy, advice, and comfort, perhaps more than to 
the women of “healthy animalism.” Their houses are often better 
managed, their children more engaging, their husbands more at 
home, their visitors better cared tor than if they were robust. A 
boy is humanized by having sometimes to respect his mother’s 
headache. A little girl is not injured by having to learn to take a 
share in the housekeeping. As far as our experience goes, if there 
is a selfish offensive being in the world, it is the woman with an 
iron constitution, iron nerves, and principles of steel. Such women 
are to be met with every day as district visitors, harrying the poor 
and making life a burden to the parson, worrying the school- 
mistress and frightening the children. They are the dragons of 
society — hard, gossiping, pitiless, and scornful. These are the 
women who make the worst wives, the most crushing mothers, 
the least reasonable teachers, the most unreasonable mistresses. 
We deplore with Miss Cobbe the petite santé of our women; but 
as there is nothing bad which has not a redeeming feature, we think 
we owe to them much of the progress of the world, many 
_— chats, much intellectual sympathy, and many well-spent 

ys. 


“THE INFLEXIBLE. ! 


e ige Report of the Committee appointed to determine the ques- 
tions which had been raised with regard to the Inflevible was 
considered in an article which appeared in the Saturday Review of 
December 22, and the conclusion come to was that the Committee, 
though recommending some alterations, were of opinion that on 
the whole the vessel was well designed and was fit to encounter 
the various risks of naval warfare. The Yimes had already, on 
December the 14th, published an article on the Report, and on the 
Ist made it the subject of a long commentary, written apparently 
‘or the purpose of showing that the objections which had been 
made to the ship were to a great extent confirmed by the Com- 
mittee. Some someenaets followed, and on Tuesday last a 
letter appeared from Mr. Reed, who attacked that body with con- 
siderable vigour. As therefore those who criticized the design of 
the Inflexible maintain that their strictures are not disposed of by 
the Report, no apology is necessary for recurring to this impor- 
tant eliek, and briefly examining some of the arguments which, 
after long consideration, were put forward in the Jumes, The result 
may be somewhat surprising even when allowance is made for the 
free dealing with facts which is not uncommon in controversy. 

An objection is first of all taken to the Report on the ground 
that “ much of the reasoning employed in it for justifying the re- 
Lance that is placed in the unarmoured ends of the Inflevible is of 
a more speculative and questionable character than that on which 
the safety of such an important vessel should be based.” The 
question which will at once suggest itself with respect to this pas- 
sage is, what degree of safety ismeant? Absolute safety in a vessel 
which may have to go intoaction can hardly be hoped for, as to ask for 
it is the same thing as to ask for an impregnable and indestructible 
ship. Putting aside this question, however, the criticism is cer- 
tainly worthy of attention. The reasoning of the Committee, it 


seems, is too speculative on some points. Let it be seen then what 
these points were, and whether that which is imputed as a fault 
could have been avoided. This is not difficult to do, as the alleged 
errors in the design of the Inflexible have been described with 
perfect clearness by Mr. Reed in his correspondence with the 
Admiralty, which has been published among the Parliamentary 
papers. With regard to the cork chambers in the unarmoured 
ends of the vessel, he says in his letter of May 16th :—“I fear and 
believe that, exposed as they ”—z.e. the cork chambers with the 
corks in them—* are to the full attack of the enemy's shellfire, they 
would be speedily and completely destroyed, and in that case the 
ship’s stability would be gone, and she would capsize.” In another 
letter, written on the 18th of the same month, he reiterates this 
opinion, saying that his objection is “that the cork chambers will be 
liable in action to speedy destruction and that the ship will then 
be left without stability.” The italics are Mr. Reed’s, The prin- 
cipal danger apprehended by him then was the destruction of the 
cork chambers in action, which he considered would lead to the 
capsizing of the vessel. It need hardly be said that no informa- 
tion exists by which this question as to the cork chambers can be 
absolutely decided. What the effect of shell fire on the un- 
armoured ends of a vessel like the Inflevible may be must be a 
matter of opinion, as there is at present no experience on the sub- 
ject. That it is a matter of opinion is admitted by Mr. Reed 
himself in his letter of June oth. But it was on the calamitous 
result to be apprehended from such a fire that the principal ob- 
jection to the Jnflevible was based. This objection, therefore, the 
Admiralty were bound to refer to the Committee, and on it the 
Committee had to decide. The stricture on their decision then 
comes to this:—To a question which, in the present state of know= 
ledge, only admitted of a speculative answer, they have returned a 
speculative answer. Some courage is certainly shown in gravely 
stating such a ground for censure. 

It is true that the writer, after impugning the Report as specu- 
lative, combats at some length the conclusions of the Committee, 
and endeavours to show that they have underrated the effect of 
shell fire on the unarmoured portions of the Infleatble. It would 
be a waste of time to follow him into these matters after the 
specimen of his reasoning which has been given; and it will 
suffice to reproduce one of his arguments, the cogency of which 
is exactly on a par with his. objections to speculative reasoning, 
He complains that the Committee do not adequately appreciate 
the possibility of an enemy employing against the unarmoured ends 
of the vessel “agencies of far greater destructive power than the 
present armour-piercing shells when they (the enemy) become 
aware how indispensably necessary those unarmoured ends are to 
the safety of the ship.” Torpedoes are a meant ; but, if so, 
why are they not named? As the objection stands, it merely 
amounts toa statement that, by some means of destruction not 
described or pointed out, the ends of the Jnflexible may pussibly 
be destroyed. This is no doubt true, but nevertheless not exactly 
pertinent; for it is difficult to see how any vessel can ever be con- 
structed of which the same cannot be said. 

After offering this and other arguments, the writer in the Times 
turns wisely, but rather late, from “merely speculative consider- 
ations” to “ matters of fact.” Reference is made to an article in 
that paper of the 18th of June last, in which it was said that the 
Inflexible was being built so as to have “no stability whatever 
independent of the unarmoured ends”; and, in support of this 
statement, a partial quotation is made from a passage in the 
Report, which is as follows :— 

The Inflerible, riddled and gutted, and without water ballast, going at 
the 7°24 knots, and turning in the circle of 1,210 feet in diameter, would 
require a righting lever or GZ of 13 feet, and as the value of GZ at her 
maximum stability in this condition is only ‘r2 feet, she would on this sup- 
position overset. It is, however, not to be expected that the ship under 
this condition could be driven at this speed, which with the Thunderer cor- 
responded with 11°14 knots on the straight course. 

In the riddled and gutted condition, but with goo tons of water ballast 
on board, the ship, if driven at the 7°24 knots and turned in the circle of 
1,210 feet diameter, would be inclined to 5°25 degrees. 

The writer in the Times ends his quotation from this passage at 
the word “ overset,’ and in his comments takes no notice of the 
mention of water ballast. But, thus quoting a sentence without 
the context, and ignoring a part even of what is quoted, he is 
able to draw the triumphant conclusion that the facts mentioned 
by the Committee “establish beyond question the truth of the 
main proposition originally advanced by us and confirmed by Mr. 
Reed, that if the unarmoured ends were so injured as to be unable 
to retain any buoyancy or stability, the Inflexible must inevitably 
capsize.” If the Committee bring forward any facts which warrant 
this cenelusion, they certainly stultify themselves in a very remark- 
able manner, as they had to return on this point a categorical 
answer to a question put to them by the Admiralty, asking them 
whether there would be any chance of the ship capsizing if her 
unprotected ends were riddled and waterlogged and the corks and 
stores blown out by shell fire, supposing that water ballast 
were admitted into the double bottom of the armoured 
citadel. The reply of the Committee, which has already 
been referred to in our article of the 22nd December, is that, 
“under the extreme conditions assumed, the ship, even without 
water ballast, would yet have stability,” and that this, though 
small, would be, “ in consequence of the remarkable effects of free 
internal water in extinguishing rolling, sufficient to enable her to 
encounter with safety waves of considerable magnitude.” They 
add that the admission of water ballast increases the amount of 
stability, but does not materially increase the range. In face of 
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this very clear answer the writer in the Times makes the statement 
which has been given. According to him, the truth of the main 

roposition advanced in that paper is established beyond question. 
The Admiralty must pray for adversaries whose strictures are thus 
confirmed. Further examination of the article in which such a 
singular conclusion is arrived at can hardly be thought necessary. 
Either the statement made by the writer is entirely erroneous, or 


the Committee have contradicted themselves in so palpable a> 


manner as to make it impossible to attach weight to their decision 
on any point. There is small need to consider which alternative 
is the more probable. It should be added, however, that the Com- 
mittee, while giving the answer which has been cited, say that, 


vessel of the same type which may be built. The first of these, 
no doubt, indicate certain faults discovered by the Committee in 
the design, but they are not grave ones, and when the immense 
difficulty of planning a modern man-of-war is considered, it could 
hardly be hoped that no errors would be discovered by thoroughly 
competent critics in a vessel of a new type and of such enormous 
size. The change recommended in future ships of this kind 
is much more important. It is that they shall have ten feet more 
beam, the ends being made finer so as to keep the displacement 
unaltered. The Committee consider that by this means greater 
stability will be obtained. Very probably they are right; but it 
must be remembered that when the Inflevible was planned it was 


under the extreme conditions assumed, the vessel would have to | considered desirable that her breadth should not exceed what 
be handled with great caution, and would be in a very critical state | would allow her to enter the docks at Portsmouth, Chatham, 


if in the presence of a still powerful enemy. These remarks are 


Malta, and the lift dock at Bombay. The Committee are of 


certainly not to be overlooked ; butit is scarcely necessary to point | opinion that this limitation may be disregarded, and that new 
out how very far they fall short of the assertion that the vessel | docks should be constracted. Their opinion on this as on other 


must inevitably capsize. Moreover, the Committee con- 
sider the extreme condition which has been described as in a 


matters must carry great weight; but at the same time the 
Admiralty officials can hardly be blamed for taking the capacity 


high —_ improbable ; and, seeing the size of the Inflexible’s | of existing docks into consideration when designing a man-of- 


ere surely can be little chance that, when she 


guns, 


war. Had they failed to do this, they might have been severely 


is reduced to such a state, the enemy will still be powerful, unless | blamed, and in any case those who criticized the vessel can hardly 


she should be attacked by such a preponderating force as to make 
all resistance hopeless. 
construct a vessel of such offensive and defensive power that she 
can never meet a preponderating force, all that can be said is that 
so extremely reasonable a demand had better be clearly stated. 

It is unnecessary, then, further to consider the article in the 
Times ; but the letter of Mr. Reed to which reference has been 
made may be thought to deserve some attention. It must be said, 
however, that any notice it may receive will be due more to the 
writer's considerable reputation as a constructor than to anything 
advanced by him on this occasion. His first statement is that 
the Committee “admit and assert” that, by injuring the vessel’s 
unarmoured ends only, “the enemy can bring her into a condi- 
tion in which a touch of her helm or the running out of her 
guns would capsize her.” The Committee, as has already been 
said, consider it ina high degree improbable that an enemy will 
be able to bring the vessel into the condition mentioned. Let this 
improbable condition, however, be assumed. How far, even with 
this assumption, the statement that a touch of her helm will 
capsize her is justifiable may be seen by referring to the passage 
from the Report given above. It is impossible to suppose that 
Mr. Reed had not read this part of the Report, but it must for 
the moment have escaped his memory when he wrote, and he was 

bably misled by the partial quotation and the assertion in the 

mes. It is to be regretted that a gentleman who is rightly 
rded as an authority on questions connected with shipbuilding 
should have followed the error of a clumsy controversialist. Mr. 
Reed next proceeds to attack the Committee in language more 
vigorous than that of the Zimes. He says that he takes no 
account of their “ frivolous disquisitions upon the difficulty of 
hitting such a ship, or upon shell fire not blowing cork and canvas 
out of place,” adding that the whole weight of experience in the 
navy is against such assumptions. This is a singular and somewhat 
unfortunate remark. The opinion of the Committee on this point 
is identical with that given, after careful consideration of the 
whole subject, by the naval members of the Board of Admiralty 
and the Director of Naval Ordnance. Mr. Reed himself was good 
enough to admit that this unanimous expression of opinion by 
four able and experienced naval officers was of great weight. 
The very letter in the Times on which we are now commenting is 
followed by one from Admiral Hamilton, who states that he be- 
lieves the Inflexible to be, “ under present conditions of artillery 
armaments,” “almost indestructible,” and who gives numerous 
instances to show how few are the chances of her being reduced 
to the state which Mr. Reed fears. Admiral Hamilton further 
observes with justice that, though Mr. Reed is a high authority on 
shipbuilding questions, there are far higher authorities on artillery 
uestions, and that the practical opinion is against the chances of the 
Jnflexible being reduced to the condition supposed. Of course the 
views of the Admiral, and of the other four distinguished naval 
officers, may be, like the views of the Committee which agrees 
with them, “ frivolous” and opposed to the “ whole weight of ex- 
perience” in the navy; but probably it will seem to most people 
that broad statements are very easily made, and that, all things 
considered, the opinion of the Admirals and of the Committee is 
ferable to that of Mr. Reed on a subject concerning which he 
Sons not with any special authority. 

Apart, however, from what has been put forward by Mr. Reed 
and in the Times, the question may still be asked whether the 
Report on the Inflexible is satisfactory. Because an awkward 
attempt to prove that the Committee virtually condemned the 
vessel has been anything but successful, it does not follow that they 

prove of her. Might not a candid analysis of the Report show 
their opinion to be that her type, though by no means deserving 
the censure it has received, is still decidedly faulty? We believe 
that this cannot fairly be said to be the decision of the Committee. 
That their conclusions are, on the whole, favourable to the design 
we endeavoured to show in our article of the 22nd December. 
There is no occasion to repeat what was then said, and to expand 
it by following the Committee minutely through all the questions 
they consider would require more space than can be given; but 
one portion of their Keport certainly demands special notice. 
They recommend, as was pointed out in our previous article, 
some changes in the Jnflexible, and a further change in any 


be allowed to justify their strictures on the ground that the Com- 


If our naval architects are to be asked to | mittee are wrong when opposed to them, but right in recom- 


mending an alteration which was not in any way suggested by 
them. 


NEW PARISHES. 


RDINARY people are not expected to deliver judgment or 
even to pronounce an opinion on subjects of which they 
know nothing. In such cases the rule of common sense suggests 
the advice, which indeed is not always taken, that they should say 
nothing. But there have always existed in the world some beings, 
either abstract or concrete, who are not regarded as ordinary people, 
and who are not allowed, whatever may be their pune Saele 
nation, to shelter themselves behind this protecting fortress of 
silence. In ancient days there were the oracles; in our own there 
is, in visible personality, Mr. Gladstone, and in the abstract, the 
Editor of the 7%mes. The analogue of the post-card from Hawarden 
has not as yet been supplied by a column of “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents” from Printing House Square, and to the vulgar herd 
of personal questioners, for the present at any rate, the oracle is 
dumb. But when the real interest, or the combined clamour, of a 
sufficient number of whatis called the public has been excited upon 
any question, important or ephemeral, a great journal is obliged 
to speak, and to speak in the only voice with which nature has 
provided it; there must be a leading article, which somebody 
must be found to write. The necessity of utterance being thus 
established, or rather forced upon the daily press by the de- 
mand of an uninstructed crowd for some authoritative supply of 
wisdom, the only question remaining open for consideration is 
the form which the article shall assume. The convenient de- 
vice known in debate as “the previous question” is not avail- 
able; the public has not the slightest idea what “the previous 
question” means; it “puts a plain question in a plain way,” 
and it “expects a plain answer”; but, not being very clear 
what the question actually is, it is often completely satisfied with 
high-sounding generalizations clothed in sufficiently long words. 
Usually, therefore, a practised writer will avail himself of the tried 
resources of the hypothetical syllogism, if he chances to have no 
very distinct acquaintance with the subject in hand ; while, if he 
knows nothing at all about it, he will deal impartially and exhaus- 
tively with the heap of published and unpublished correspondence 
before him. By the latter method perhaps he will most completely 
satisfy the craving of his readers for talk. The former method. is 
the more advantageous in dealing with the correspondents them- 
selves. It is in our recollection that an experienced senior partner 
in a house of business once passed over to the desk of a junior, with 
a request for his opinion, a letter written in answer to the com- 
plaints of a worthy but not very clear-headed correspondent. The 
junior said that the letter was very long and very courteous; but 
that he did not quite catch its meaning. ‘Then it will do,” was 
the reply ; which was completely justitied by the result. 
Something of the same vagueness of thought and superiority to 
accuracy in particulars must belong to the treatment of political 
and other public questions by speakers whose position requires that 
they should give, and pretend to have formed, an opinion upon 
every conceivable matter which may happen at the time to interest 
their constituents or wore Lven leading statesmen may be 
found occasionally to take refuge in what are called broad and 
general statements on subjects which they have not specially made 
their own ; and a Bill may come out of Committee as a piece of 
patchwork wonderful in itself, to say nothing of its relation to 
other statutes which it was designed to amend. It was well 
known at the time of the passing of the Union Benefices Act 
in 1859, that it only just escaped being submitted for the 
Royal Assent with a clause giving to the Lord Mayor 
jurisdiction in several distant cathedral towns; and there 
is no antecedent impossibility in the traditional statutory 
whipping—or was it imprisonment ?—which was to be divided 
ually between the Crown and the poor of the parish. 
There is perhaps no important question of our own day which is 
entangled in such a maze of popular ignorance and legislative 
confusion as that which belongs to the ecclesiastical position of our 
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large populations and the operation of the modern Acts for build- 
ing churches and subdividing the ancient parishes of England and 

ales. Not very long ago the Times pronounced judicially that 
“this had nothing to do with the question of Church rates,” 
seeing that the new churches of the past half-century had never 
been associated with the old Church-rate principle at all; and 
probably the Times, in uttering this extraordinary dictum, was only 
condensing a great mass of floating popular opinion. Somewhat 
similarly, though with considerably more respect for established 
fact, Mr. Forster at Bradford the other day was eulogizing “ the 
parochial system ” as covering the whole area of the country and 
embracing its entire population. 

On the other side it would much simplify a complex discussion 
which promises, or threatens, to exercise great influence on home 
politics for some time to come, if the advocates of Disestablish- 
ment would be good enough to state exactly what they mean by 
the term. To do this effectively they would first be under the 
necessity of finding out for themselves what they mean; a matter 
which they have probably as yet not taken the trouble to ascertain. 
““What we wants is more pigs and less parsons.” That was 
neatly and antithetically put about the time of the Reform Bill; 
but it is hardly suitable for the preamble of a leading Act of Par- 
liament. To disestablish the Church means, no doubt, to dis- 
establish the clergy, and although in theory the ideas of dis- 
establishment and of disendowment are distinct, it is more than 
probable that in practice neither Birmingham nor Bradford pro- 
poses to trouble itself about any scheme which is not drawn up on 

per already ruled with columns for cash. Assuming, however, 
that the drafted scheme has made satisfactory progress as fav as the 
“ Archbishops, deans, and archdeacons,” with their government and 
their revenues, are concerned, and has even dealt with all other 
holders, large and small, of Church property and endowments, the 
old et cetera difficulty will only arise in a new form, and the chant 
of empty-handed travellers will swell in considerable volume at 
the approach of the disestablishing band, its burden taking the 
form of an inquiry, echoed from every great town, and from most 
little ones, in the land, asking by what method and with what 
results the disestablishing reform is to be applied to the district 
clergy. They cannot be disendowed, for they never had any 
endowments to begin with; and, as the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has set the example in Lambeth, the minor 
authorities of provincial towns and districts may be expected to 
follow in their turn, and to pursue these unlucky ecclesiastics with 
distress-warrants upon their personal chattels to make good the 
dilapidations of costly and lofty buildings which, the Times says, 
were never intended to be maintained out of Church rates, and 
which the Church-building Acts emphatically and invariably 
order the levy of Church rates to maintain and to supply with 
every requisite expense. In any case the Church rates are gone 
beyond recall ; and the law, as laid down by some practical Gallio 
of a London Police Court, more concerned to protect the lives of 

sengers in the street than to reconcile Acts of ecclesiastical 
egislation, has sustained the contention of the Metropolitan Board. 
It is immaterial to our present purpose to show by exact statistics | 
whether these churches with their clergy in any town or group of 
towns represent “ the parochial system ” in the proportion of fifty, 
sixty, or eighty per cent. to the whole population. The provision 
made in certain cases by grants from the common furd 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is limited in extent, 
and need scarcely be taken into account as affecting the general 
rule that the district churches are entirely supported by the volun- 
tary system; and the new reformers, in dealing with them, will 
have to solve the old problem of the nursery hero from another 
point of view. Birmingham will come provided duly with the 
“knife,” and, for gentility’s sake, may add a fork, of the latest sub- 
stitute for silver and with a sham Hall-mark; but there will be no 
“white bread-and-butter” to cut; while Bradford will vainly 
carry its empty woolsack to bear off the spoils of a sheep which 
never had a fleece to be shorn. But then there are the privileges 
and the prestige of these cadets of a noble and wealthy family, 
who, if portionless, are proud, and who must be brought down to 
the level of ordinary humanity. There is the burying grievance— 
no, that line leads nowhere, use these churches either never 
had any burial grounds, or else their churchyards have long ago 
been closed. But there is the monopoly of marriages. Certainly 
the unwisdom of modern legislation still imposes upon the parochial 
clergy, under heavy penalties which can never be enforced, duties 
of the civil officer which can never be performed, and 
from which the Dissenting minister is fortunately exempt. 
Nobody knows exactly how to escape from the legal deadlock in 
matters matrimonial by which the position of the clergy is ham- 

red ; and the Liberation Society would be usefully, though per- 
rm not hopefully, employed if it would devote itself to the 
instruction of the young women who are principally responsible 
for the difficulty, and who at present do not know much about 
law, but do understand how to get their own way when they 
choose. 

There are, it is true, certain other official privileges which the 
Established Church confers upon the district incumbent. One of 
these entitles him to have his greateoat and umbrella stolen if be 
ventures ever to leave them in the passage. “ A man wants you, 
sir, to sign this paper, if you please.” Even if his portable pro- 
perty is kept out of reach of these visitors, it is in a London 
sonage nearly the wholefwork of one servant to answer the door-bell 
through the morning. Beyond the prospect of relief from these 


on the parochial clergy, it is difficult for the ordinary district in- 
cumbent to understand how the apostles of Disestablishment 
can in any way, for better for worse, affect or interfere with 
him. Yet his position is one “which, as we have en- 
deavoured in former articles to show, calls for imme- 
diate and careful consideration from all who have the mainte- 
nance of the parochial system in the Church of England at heart. 
The true story of a large proportion of the new benetices is this :— 
On a vacancy the Bishop or other patron has great difficulty in 
finding any clergyman who will accept the responsibility of the 
cure, and at times he feels himself obliged to represent to the 
younger and unbeneficed clergy of the diocese that, in declining 
such charges, they are shrinking from the harder responsibilities of 
their office. The churches are there, their parochial districts are 
by law assigned to them, and they must be filled. The gross 
stipends, which now often do not exceed 200/., are utterly in- 
adequate, and the “new incumbent” finds himself left, perhaps 
with a sneer from some leading journal, to face a new, 
unheard-of, and crushing demand from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. And, as a consequence, fathers whose 
sons are almost ready for active life are anxiously considering 
whether they can advise them to decide on entering the ministry 
of the Church of England. They know that the first fervent 
thought that so high a vocation will make amends for any sacri- 
fice of worldly comfort must die down in presence of a distress- 
warrant ; and, remembering the venerable maxim that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” they consider themselves not merely 
authorized, but bound, toask “ Where is the money to come from ? ” 
We have recently attempted to show, in outline, one possible 
answer to this question; and it is certain that on the manner and 
extent to which a practical answer can be found to it must depend 
in large measure another question of even greater importance— 
that of the future sources from which the supply of English town 
clergy is to be drawn. Yet, while it may not be easy to frame a 
scheme which would solve the general problem of church-main- 
tenance, the application of a remedy for the evil in particular 
cases is very simple. An investment of 3,000/. will provide sufli- 
ciently for all the ordinary expenses, including the incidental 
repairs, of an average district church in London; and it may be 
taken as certain that churchwardens will always be found for the 
administration of funds ready to their hands. Such an investment 
may not be so showy an evidence of private liberality as the build- 
ing of a church; but our church-builders have not hitherto been 
intluenced by motives of ostentation ; and as it is becoming evident 
that the stream of wealth which has during the past generation 
supplied the power for building churches is no longer needed, to 
the same extent at least, for that purpose, its continuing flow may 
naturally be directed to the maintenance of those already built ; 
while such a disposition of posthumous beneficence, directly applied 
to the church of a particular district, might fairly claim a place 
with Societies and Asylums in the thought of an intending testator, 
even though the innovating taste of our time has banished for ever 
the “ Benefaction-board ” which once would have served to keep 
his memory green. 


STRIKES AND THE PREVAILING DEPRESSION. 


A MONG the subsidiary causes of the depression of trade which is. 
now spreading unwonted distress throughout the country, the 
numerous strikes that have disorganized industry during the past 
few years occupy a very high place. The main causes of course 
lie deeper and embrace the world. They are principally the 
paralysis of railway construction, the discredit that has befallen so 
many foreign Governments and industrial associations, the waste 
of capital occasioned by the frequent and destructive wars of the 
past seventeen years, the enormous magnitude of existing Euro- 
pean armaments, costing such incredible sums, and withdrawing 
from productive employment so many millions of men in the prime 
of life, and the anxious uncertainty produced by the present state 
of the Continent. But, in addition to these, there are minor causes, 
chiefly of a local character, and among these trade conflicts are cer- 
tainly not the least influential. The fact is brought out very 
clearly in a letter from Mr. G. P. Bevan which appeared in the 
Times last week. He has been at the pains of compiling a list of 
the strikes that occurred in the year just closed, and he finds 
that they number altogether 171, which would give an average of 
one strike for every two working days in the twelve months, 
leaving a remanet of fifteen to be distributed among the 
odd days. The inference plainly deducible from these figures is 
apparent to the Trade-Union leaders, and they very naturally try 
to escape from it by raising discussions on side issues, such as are 
presented in abundance by Sir E. Beckett's letter in the same 

per. These, however, are of no —— importance. Nowa- 
days, at least, nobody disputes the right of workpeople to 
strike if it so pleases them. But the admission of a right by no 
means implies the wisdom of its exercise. And the complaint 
made against the Unionists is, not that they have acted illegally 
or immorally in their contests with their employers, but that they 
have not given the consideration which was due to the iute- 
rests of the community, of the particular trades concerned, of 
their own families, or of themselves. A period of unexampled pro- 
sperity has been followed by a period of adversity, requiring an 
unprecedented reduction of wages, It is not surprising that the 


and other troublesome official burdens which the civil law imposes 


labouring classes should have failed to perceive the necessity for 
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the sacrifice demanded of them, or that they should have 

attempted to evade it, sometimes by open resistance, at other times 
by proposals scarcely less objectionable. It is, however, of capital 
importance that the mistakes of the past should now be clearly 

recognized, in the hope that for the future they may 
serve as warnings. Mr. George Potter, conceding the gravity 
of the furnished by Mr. Bevan, contends that the 
employers must share the blame. We arein no wise concerned to 
dispute the point. In very few quarrels, indeed, is one party found 
to be all in the right and the other all in the wrong, and we are 
ready to believe that the contests between employers and workmen 
form no exception to the rule. It is, however, to be observed that 
the workpeople, as a class, labour under economical misconceptions 
from which the employers are free. Every capitalist who has 
sense enough to know anything is aware that to allow his capital 
to lie idle is sheer loss. In many industries—as, for example, in 
coal-mining—it is to risk the ruin of the property, or to incur a very 
heavy future expenditure. Moreover, to dismiss his hands is to 
disorganize his establishment. Unless tried severely, therefore, 
most employers will keep their works open even when their profits 
tend to the vanishing point. In the case of the men self-interest is 
equally in favour of amicable settlement of disputes; but it is un- 
fortunately obscured by mistaken views, sentiment, and class pre- 
judices, the first place, they attach a superstitious importance to 
the maintenance of the rate of wages, forgetting that the essential 
thing is the amount of earnings. In the second, they are 
suspicious of their employers, and doubt all their statements as 
to the condition of their business. And, lastly, they are under 
the influence of vague cosmopolitan feelings, bred partly of 
ignorance of foreign countries, and partly of dreamy humanitarian 
theories. They are consequently much more liable to rash and 
unwise decisions than the capitalists to whom they are opposed. 
But it is not our object here to apportion the blame between the 
contending parties; it is enough if we can show that, by whom- 
soever originated, strikes involve a waste of capital which reacts in 
diminishing the wage fund out of which the working classes are 
supported. 

Nir. Bevan’s figures would have been much more instructive if 
he had been able to tell us how long each strike lasted, how many 
men were engaged in it, and what had been their average earnings. 
In the absence of this information we can attempt no estimate of 
their money cost. It is easy enough, however, to show that it 
must have very large. The hundred and seventy-one strikes, 
we are told, lasted from one week to nine months each, and, with 
the exception of some small local disputes, they have been gene- 
rally unsuccessful. The colliers of Saundersfoot were out for 
seven months; those at Dronfield for seven and a half; Fife and 
Clackmannan for three; and all resumed work at the old terms, 
The shipwrights of the Glyde, after a struggle of nearly six months, 
submitted to an arbitration which went against them. And 
the Bolton operatives also failed. These facts prove that 
the workpeople were fighting against the inevitable; that 
is to say, that they provoked a contest without adequate 
information as to the state of trade, and without weighing their 
own and their antagonists’ resources. Mr. Potter strives to esca 
from the condemnation which this conclusion involves by o 

ing that a drawn battle is the commonest of occurrences. The 
plea would be good if the men were defending a paged more 
sacred than life itself. But, as a matter of fact, they were con- 
tending ‘for what, even on the most favourable showing, was not 
worth the cost. As the labour market stood throughout the past 
year, it ought to have been manifest to every intelligent man that 
the result of a struggle must be doubtful, and in any case that 
the conflict would be protracted. Now, if a body of men struck 
for an advance of ten per cent., and gained it at the end of six 
months, it is evident that they would not recover the cost until 
five years of the higher wages had elapsed. Say, the old wages 
were two pounds a week; in the six months each man would have 
lost 52/., and it would take exactly five years before the 
additional wages of four shillings would amount to that sum. 
Thus, even in the case of asuccessful strike, the men would not be 
as well off as at the beginning until years had elapsed, suppos- 
ing the strike to be protracted. And by that time another 
conflict might have reduced them to their old condition. 
But if, as in the several cases cited above, the struggle 
ended adversely, the sacrifices of the men would be pure 
loss. The shipwrights of the Clyde, for instance, lost 
six months’ wages, and got absolutely nothing in return. In 
this long conflict they spent whatever little savings they 
imay have put by in their day of prosperity; they stripped 
their houses of furniture; and in themselves, their wives, and 
children, pinched by want and anxiety, were sown the seeds of 
disease, weakened frames, and early death. Thus the six months 
opulation to the level of 

pauperism. When, asin the case of South Wales, the end of the con- 
tlict witnessed the utter prostration of the industry concerned, the 
people had nothing left with which to battle against distress, and 
real pauperism supervened. But this is only a small part of the cost 
of the strike. To support it the Union had to allow strike pay to 
those engaged in the struggle ; and, in doing so, itexhausted its own 
accumulated funds, it levied contributions on members still in em- 
ployment, and, finally, it appealed for help to other Unions. Thus, 
in the conflict, the savings of the men themselves, and of the Unions 
to which they belonged—that is, their insurance against sickness, 
death, old age, and involuntary want of employment—were all 
spent; while, at the same time, the levy of contributions prevented 


reduced a robust, hardy, and prosperous 


other members of the Union from saving. In all these ways the 
accumulated capital of the country has been diminished by the 
hundred and seventy-one strikes of the past year. The savings 
had either been invested directly by those to whom they belonged, 
or they had been lodged in some bank, and invested by it. In 
either case they were sanmanggs employed ; but they have now, 
instead of giving employment, been spent in maintaining men in 
idleness, and have utterly disappeared for ever without having 
produced anything to replace them. 

Even if we were to confine our view to the loss of actual and po- 
tential capital by the men themselves, to their diminished efficiency 
as labourers in consequence of the hardships they have gone 
through, and to the heritage of sickness in their families which 
they have contracted, it is evident that the influence of the strikes 
in intensifying the existing depression must have been consider- 
able. There is, however, a still more serious aspect of the question 
to be taken into consideration. In the majority of instances the 
capital of the employers against whom the strikes were directed 
remained idle as well as the men. In some cases, as in that of the 
London builders, the masters have been able to supply the places 
of those who went out, but only seldom comparatively. On the 
Clyde the shipbuilders met the action of the shipwrights by « 
lock-out, and thus one of the busiest districts in the United King- 
dom was reduced to stagnation. To the men’s loss of wages and 
savings must therefore be added the employers’ loss of profit. And 
when we call to mind the vast capital invested in the shipbuilding 
trade of the Clyde alone, we can form some faint notion of the 
largeness of the sum with which we are now dealing. And it is 
to be recollected that it is out of protits chiefly that the capital o! 
the country has been accumulated. Still further, we have to add 
such incidental losses as the drowning out of the South Stafford- 
shire and other coal-mines in consequence of their enforced closing. 
Lastly, there is the disorganization of industry occasioned. Per- 
haps this is the gravest result of all. The frequency and sudden- 
ness of strikes have compelled most employers to insert in their 
contracts provisions exempting them trom penalties if prevented 
from fulfilling their orders by strikes. But these provisions neces- 
sarily drive away customers who must have their orders completed 
within a given time. Moreover, the long continuance of a strike 
accustoms dealers to give their orders elsewhere, and thus drives 
business out of the country. It was a strike, for example, that 
ruined the Thames shipbuilding trade. Even when the industry, as 
in that case, is only transfe to another part of the country, it 
renders useless the whole fixed capital of the deserted locality and 
leaves the workpeople without employment. There is but one 
other item which we need add. It is the deprivation of custom 
suffered by those who live chiefly by the trades affected. The 
stoppage of wages, for example, on account of the Bolton strike 
inflicted a very serious loss on the retail dealers from whom the 
operatives usually buy ; and these dealers, in their turn, were 
less able than before to purchase from others. So, again, the 
closing of dockyards, mills, forges, and mines not only fell heavily 
on the small retailers, but cut off orders from those who supplied 
the raw material, instruments, and plant of those establishments, 
and so diminished the employment given. We might go on tracing 
still further the indirect consequences; but we have said enough 
to show how very great must have been the influence of the strikes 
in aggravating the depression from which the working classes them- 
selves are suffering the most severely, 


CREDITON. 


To “ villule ” or small towns in the open country where the 
episcopal sees of many English dioceses were at first fixed 
have generally retained, in spite of the removal of the place of the 
see, a considerable amount, we must not say of historical import- 
ance, but certainly of historical and architectural interest. Dor- 
chester and Sherborne have their great churches; and Crediton, 
where the Devonshire “ bishopstool ” was first set up, early in the 
tenth century, to be more safely established before the middle of 
the eleventh within the pirate-defying walls of Exeter, not only 
possessed until the Dissolution the wealthiest and most important 
collegiate church in the diocese, but was until the same period one 
of the favourite residences of the bishops. Within the two coun- 
ties of Devon and Cornwall the bishops of Exeter possessed no 
less than See ae or manor-places, as they should more 
properly be called. Of these Crediton was held to be the 
“fairest.” “Here,” says Westeote, who wrote his Survey of 
Devon about the year 1630, “ My lord was said to have three 
fairs ; a fair to inhabit in; a fair park to sport in; and a 
fair demesne to walk, thrive, feed, and keep hospitality in.” Of all 
this there are few traces at present. A carved stone or two and a 
massive buttress are all the remains of the palace, except the name. 
The “ fair park” is crossed by stout hedges and grows noble wheat 
crops; and the “fair demesne” is broken with orchard and 
meadow, and is adorned with rows of cottages, not perhaps of the 
exists, although the surrounding buildings, which gave it a special 
character, long been away from it. has tie 
deur of what may be called its “ mother church ” of Sherborne, 

ut it is not to be lightly, and it is closely connected with 
the life of the place before and after the great changes of the six- 


teenth century. It is the surviving memorial of an important past, 
representing, as it does, the first recognized centre of Christianity 
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in Saxon Devonshire. British Damnonia is of course in a distinct 
historical position. 

No Roman or Celtic remains have been found at or near Credi- 

ton; and although a very ancient, probably British, line of road 

in this direction over the hills from Exeter, there is no 

reason for believing that the site had been occupied, at any rate 

ently, before the first English settlers took possession of it. 

f we believe, as we have the strongest reasons for believing, that 

Winfrith, better mown as St. Boniface, the great Apostle of 


Germany, was born at what is now Crediton toward the close of | 
the seventh century, a Saxon settlement, or at least the hall of a | 


Saxon leader, with its surrounding cottages and outbuildings, must 
have been by that time in existence. The site was no doubt 
attractive. A broad, open knoll rises at the head of a wide tract 


of rich meadow and marshland, opening towards the little stream | 


of the Creedy, a feeder of the Exe, and bounded by low hills, 
which, behind the knoll, rise into higher ridges and contract the 
valley between them. Through the whole course of the valley a 
streamlet, in thoze early days—it does so no longer—crept onward 
to join the Creedy. The higher ground was covered with forest 
pe brushwood. The meadows, still among the richest stretches 
of land in Devonshire, lay open and sheltered for the flocks and 
cattle of the settlers. The sunny central knoll on which stands 
the existing church of Crediton rose above the mark of winter 
floods and above the marshes ; and it was here no doubt that the 
hall of the Saxon “ eorl” was constructed, beneath whose rafters 
Winfrith, the future saint, first saw the light. 

It is not perhaps very probable that any feeling about the birth- 
place of St. Boniface led to the establishment of the Devonshire 
see at Crediton. The place is very central for the whole of Devon- 
shire ; and long before the foundation of the see the Saxon rule 
had been recognized at least as far west as the Tamar. Why the 
bishopstool was not from the first placed at Exeter is not so easy 
to determine. Possibly the condition of the city, a part of 
the inhabitants of which were still British, may have had some- 
thing to do with it. At Crediton, however, rose the first 
episcopal “ monasterium "—the Bishop's “ minster,” where his 
priests and clerks lived in-common under a sort of rule which was 
regarded as almost monastic. Many a “ minster” scattered over 
the country received the name simply as a large and important 
church ; but in this case it was more formally appropriate. The 
* Monasterium Sanctz Mariz,” St. Mary’s Minster, as it was 
called, could not, at first, have been a great or a very imposing 
establishment, and the earlier Bishops, if they did their duty, 
must have had a hard and wandering life, full of the labour and 
anxiety attendant on the formation of a new diocese with a very 
mixed population. Accordingly, the second Bishop, /&thelgar, 
tells a he left St. Mary’s Minster “ for his pride,” and went 
to Rome—a tantalizing notice, which suggests many a question to 
be asked in vain. ®thelgar can hardly have cared so much for 
the green pastures by the Creedy as the later bishop, Sideman, 
who, before his death in 977, during the “mickle gemédt at 
Kyrtlington,” desired that his “ licraest "—the last resting-place of 
his body—should be “at Cridiantune, at his bishopstool.” Here, 
for the first time, we get the English form “ Cridiantune ”—the 
“‘town,” or enclosure, of the “ Cride,” the stream whose name 
may perhaps be British, though of this we have no certainty. 

ishop Leofric, as we know, transferred the Devonshire see to 
Exeter in 1049. The land attached to the see at Crediton did not 
suffer during the Norman conquest of the West; as it appears 
from the Great Survey that “ Chritetona” had increased in value 
since the “day when King Edward was alive and dead.” How 
far Leofric’s ———- had cared for it we cannot tell. =~ of 
them at least, , Was @ + and powerful prelate; but he 
seems to have thought pein I atm where he had been 
abbot, than of the three bishoprics which, as a mighty pluralist, 
he held together. When, however, the bishopstool was trans- 
ferred, a body of secular canons remained, or was then established, 
at Crediton. The place was too pleasant, and the land too fertile, 
to be neglected. The bishops had still their manor-house. A 
Norman church arose, either on the site of the Saxon cathedral or 
closely adjoining it; when, as was often the case, a new dedication 
‘was added to the old one, and the minster became the “ Church 
of the Holy Cross, and of the Mother of Him crucified thereon.” 
In accordance with the usual change, the Canons, who at first had 
lived in common, obtained their separate ‘‘ prebends,” all comfort- 
able farms and “ steadings” within the bounds of the great parish 
of Crediton; and what was, we fear, the usual result of this sepa- 
ration followed here as elsewhere. The visitations and ordinances 
of the later Bishops of Exeter are full of complaints of the 
absence of the Canons, of the indifferent manner in which their 
vicars performed the duties assigned to them, of the disrepair 
and ruinous condition of the church, and of the consequent 
absence of the parishioners from the services, even on great 
festivals. The constitution of the Collegiate body was pecu- 
liar. There was a Dean, who was also vicar of the parish; 
but he was not the head of the Canons. The Precentor took this 
—_ ; and the Treasurer, the third principal officer, seems also to 
ve been a greater man than the Dean. is is still, we believe, 
the constitution of the capitular body of St. David's Cathedral ; 
but for any similar example we have to travel as far as Palermo. 
Besides their country “ prebends,” these three officers had their 
houses in Crediton, where they were seldom to be found. But the 
perhaps, too, of substanti —~ lm state 
of things in so far as the church was comest ‘A Lady Chapel, 


early in the thirteenth century, was projected from the Norman 
presbytery or retrochoir. The Norman choir and nave, both of 
which had fallen into so desolate a condition that, in Bishop 
Bronescombe’s words, “the Church of Crediton, once so famous, 
had exchanged her song of triumph for the plaining of a dove,” 
were one after the other rebuilt ; and, by the middle ofthe fifteenth 
century, the fabric had assumed the appearance which, externally 
at least, it bears at present. The nave and choir, of equal and 
unusual length, are divided by a central tower, the lower 
portions of which are Normanand Early English. But the general 
character of the church is Perpendicular, with large and lofty 
windows, and what William of Worcester calls a “ fair over- 
storye,” so large and so much developed as to give the whole 
structure an almost lantern-like look. These windows, however, 
were once rich with stained glass, in which figures of saints and 
apostles were blended with all the gorgeous stains and dyes of a 
vast heraldic display. And this stately church did not stand 
alone as at present. Under its shelter on one side lay the common 
hall and houses of the eighteen vicars, picturesque with many 
gables and low turrets. Not far off was the Bishop's “ fair 
palace”; and round about, but at no great distance, were the 
houses of the Dean, the Treasurer, and the Precentor, each stand- 
ing alone, and shadowed by its own great elm trees. Behind, 
and running up the valley, extended the “ borough,” pay- 
ing due feudal service to the bishops, and benefited by them 
in turn by grants of fairs procured from the King, and by the 
protection of its trade. So important was the borough of 
Crediton in the early part of the fourteenth century that 
it was compelled to send members to the Parliament held 
at Carlisle in the thirty-fifth year of Edward I. Stephen 
le Carpenter and Pagan le Taylour were chosen to represent their 
fellow-burghers ; though whether they vanquished all the difli- 
culties of the road and actually reached Carlisle does not appear. 
They had no successors in subsequent Parliaments, but the pro- 
sperity of Crediton did not decrease. The cloth trade was esta- 
blished there, perhaps under Bishop Grandisson; and at the time 
of the Western “commotion” in 1549 the long street of the 
borough heard, we are told, the sound of looms and of shuttles 
from one end to the other, and from morning tonight. “ As fine 
as Kirton spinning ” (“ for,” says old Westcote, “ we briefly call 
it Kirton”) became a common saying in the West country; 
“which to express,” continues Westcote, “ it is very true that 140 
threads of woollen yarn spun in that town were drawn together 
through the eye of a tailor’s needle; which needle and threads 
were, for many years together, to be seen in Watling Street in 
London, in the shop of one Mr. Dunscombe, at the sign of the 
Golden Bottle.” 

Like the great conventual churches of Tewkesbury, Malmesbury, 
and St. Albans, the collegiate church of Crediton was saved for 
the use of the parishioners by purchase; 200/. was paid for the 
building in 1547. The nave had always served as the parish 
church, and the town now acquired the eastern portion, with 
certain buildings attached to it. The unfortunate Bishop of 
Exeter had already felt the heavy hand of the Crown, and had 
been compelled to alienate his best possessions at Crediton. This 
was John Veysey; and “some,” says Fuller, “ have confidently 
affirmed in my hearing that the word ‘to vetze’—that is, in the 
West, ‘to drive away with a witness "—had its originall from his 
protligating of the lands of his bishoprick; but I yet demur to the 
truth thereof,’ as he very well might. The word “ to veize” has 
its roots in a past far more primitive than the days of Veysey: 
and against the “ profligating of his lands” the Bishop fought to 
the utmost. But a certain Sir Thomas Denys, who had already 
built for himself a great estate from the spoils of dissolved 
monasteries in Devonshire, and had no scruple in es 
his neighbour's vineyard wherever it was possible, looked with a 
longing eye on the “ fair park ” which stretched along the hill-side 
of Crediton ; and the result was a letter “ By the Kynge” (Henry 
VIII.; it is dated June 24, 1542), which, after greeting well the 
right reverend father, continues :— 

And where it hathe byn supplyed unto us on the behalff of our trustye 
and right welbelovyd Cownsealor, Sir Thomas Denys, Knight, that yow, 
the reverende father in God, the Bushoppe of Excestre, have a parke called 
Crediton parke, with iiij water mills, in the tenure of John Roo; & a 
certeyne marshe conteynynge by estimacon one hundrethe acres, lyenge 
very comodyusly for owre sayde cownsoulor ; by reason whereof he wulld 
gladlye obteyne the same at your hands, either by exchaunge or in fee 
farme, as you shall together agree . ... we have thought mete to rite 
these our letters unto yowe, ryht hartely desyrynge yow ... . to grawnte 
our sayde cownsailor’s desire in all the premises. 

The Bishop protested and delayed; until the Lord Russell wrote 
imperiously— 

to requyer yow not onlye for your Lordshipp’s parte to way & further the 
same, his (:race’s reqwest, but evenso accordynglye to anymate your sayde 
Chapitre thereunto, so as hys Maiestie shall well understand that they be 
conformabell with your Lordshippe to that complyshement of his Maiesties 
plesure in that behallff. Otherwyse if there shall apper anye obstinacye 
unto his Highnes thereyn in anye behallff, as [ dowt not that hit shall, it 
may then folow P ve thanks to be drownyd. And yet this moche I may 
say to your Lordshippe, that the Byng is very ernest yn hytt and fullye 
determynyd that the said Sir Thomas Denys shall enioye the same by other 
lawfull means. 

Effectual “ means,” whether lawful or unlawful, were speedily 
found, and there was soon no more hunting of the deer for Bishop 
Vesey within his park of Crediton. The grasp of Sir Thomas 
Denys was not to be resisted. He had been agent or receiver for 
the prircipal monasteries of the West, and was so well acquainted 
with their lands that he knew at once what parts would be 
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most “comodyous” to him, and in some way to obtain 
them. It is curious, unless it be only in the ordi routine of 
things, to find such a man affecting a more than usual amount of 
religious rectitude. His surviving letters indicate this; and his 
monument in the church of Holeombe Burnell, near Exeter, is 
designed to serve elso as an Easter sepulchre, and has figures of 
the steeping soldiers on its front panels. It was raised in his own 
lifetime, and is noticeable as an illustration of the little outward 
change that as yet had passed on the Church, in spite of the de- 
struction of monasteries and of the ruthless plundering of bishops. 

The letters relating to Crediton are ~—_ preserved in Bisho 
Vesey’s register. He was a man who hardly cared to move wit. 
the times ; and his attachment to the “old religion” gives some 
shadow of probability to the charge that was brought against him 
of having encouraged, rather than done anything to prevent, the 
Devonshire rising of 1549. It was apparently on this charge that 
in 1551 he resigned the bishopric into the King’s hands, and was 
succeeded by Miles Coverdale. The “Commotion” began in the 
church of Sampford Courtenay, a village adjoining the principal 
road into Cornwall ; and, since Crediton was the most important 
place on this road between Sampford and Exeter, it was there 
that the “ Commons” first entrenched themselves, after they had 
been joined by a large body of Cornishmen. They were eagerly 
looking forward to the taking and — of Exeter, but were 
checked by the rapid advance of Sir Peter and Sir Gawain Carew. 
Accordingly they “ made a mighty rampire at the town’s end of 
Kirton, and did fortify the same, as also the barns next adjoining, 
having pierced the walls of the barns with loops and holes for 
their shot.” So writes Hoker, the contemporary historian of 
Exeter; adding that, when the Carews attempted to “have con- 
ference with the said Commons,” they would not listen :— 

For the sun being in Cancer, and the midsummer moon at full, their 
minds were imbrued in such follies, and their heads carried with such 
vanities, that, as the Man of Athens, they would hear no man speak but 
—* and thought nothing well said but what came out of their own 
mouths. 


The Carews attempted to 7 the rampire, and in the struggle 
the barns were set on fire. The Commons fled ; and when Crediton 
was entered, none were found there “but a few poor and old 

ple.” This affair of “the barns of Kirton,” as it was called, 
was the signal for the rising of the whole county, and led even- 
tually to the long siege of Exeter. 

The “marshe” which Sir Thomas Denys “ conveyed” to him- 
self, together with the Bishop's park, is still known as “the Lord’s 
meadow.” It had then the reputation of being the richest 
“parcel of land” in Devonshire; and it must consequently have 
had special attractions for so voracious a dragon as Sir Thomas. 
It descends in a broad sweep to the stream of the Creedy; and 
on it, during the King’s first advance into the West, Prince 
at reviewed the Royal troops in the presence of Charles and 
of the young princes. No long time passed before the army 
of Fairfax was drawn up on the same ground. Cromwell was 

resent ; and the men in a few days marched northward toward 

orrington, setting out on a Sun But Cromwell and the 
rest, we are expressly told, first heard a sermon in the parish 
church of Crediton, delivered by Master Joshua Spragge, the chap- 
lain of Fairfax. 


HOME HOSPITALS. 


Ww: think the promoters of the Home Hospital movement 
have been unfortunate in their choice of a name. 
“Home” Hospital is a contradiction in terms, as one of the 
speakers remarked at the meeting held to advocate the scheme, and 
in fact it is a misnomer altogether. A hospital can never be a 
home, make it as attractive as you will. Just as you are struck 
down by disease, or suffering from a serious accident, you are 
removed from the influence of your familiar associations; and 
although the members of your family may have free access to you, it 
is as strangers and visitors that they drop in to your sick-room. In- 
stead of being waited on byservants who know your ways, you are 
transferred to the attendance of a professional staff, with whom 
you have to begin an acquaintance. All this must be admitted. 

ut then, on the other hand, there are innumerable cases where 
the very removal of the toma from his home goes a long way 
towards curing him, And there are many others where the patient 
has in reality no home at all, and may regard with unmixed 
satisfaction the prospect of being made comfortable in a hos- 
pital. Several of the speakers at the meeting to which we have 
. , and which was held some months ago, during which 
time, we believe, the scheme has been maturing, put the matter 
very forcibly. They urged that the treatment of sickness is 
one of the rare instances in which the poor have greatly the 
advantage of the rich, or, at least, of the average well-to-do classes. 
Of course a really wealthy man has everything in his favour 
when he is seriously ill; unless, indeed, he is injured by over- 
attention or by the proverbial di ent of a plurality of 
doctors. He can command the best skill of the country, with re- 
lays of highly-trained nurses. He is laid up in spacious and airy 
apartments, which can be shut off from the noise and bustle of the 
household. When he is strong enough to be in need of change of 
scene and air he is removed to luxurious lodgings by the sea, or to 
& suite of rooms in a marine hotel. But it is very different with 


married men of the middle class, with many rich bachelors unat- | 


tached, with a number of forlorn clerks and — who have 
been in the receipt of moderate incomes for which they have had 
to work hard. A man may be fairly well off in London, and yet 
live in a very confined house. He has been blessed (or the oppo- 
site) with a fruitful wife and a swarm of children. When he is 
struck down by illness it is impossible to keep him quiet. His 
fitful sleep is interrupted by noises from the nursery, while 
little feet, beginning at unholy hours in the morning, are pattering 
all day long up and down the resounding staircase. Far 
worse is the fate of the solitary bachelor in his lodgings; we need 
say nothing of the small tradesman who lives over his shop or in 
a semi-detached villa in the suburbs. The bachelor has hired 
one of the cheerless rooms which are advertised for the occupation 
of “gentlemen from the City.” He is supposed to sleep and 
breakfast there, and nothing else is included in the bargain. 
When he falls sick, he is regarded as an insufferable nuisance, 
and the contingency of his possible death is resented as a crushing 
calamity. There can be no doubt that he gives a great deal of 
trouble, and probably there is but a maid-of-all-work to look to him 
in her spare moments. The only other face he sees is that of the 
sour-featured landlady, who watches the progress of the complaint 
entirely from her own selfish point of view. It is her children, 
and not his, who are perpetually disturbing him in his snatches of 
repose. The room in which he is laid up has always seemed in- 
sutferably dreary, and the very sight of its scanty and gloomy 
furniture is enough to keep him chronically in the blue devils. 
Prostration and anxiety of mind are novel experiences to him, and 
there is no one to tempt his jaded appetite with the little deli- 
cacies that his state requires. The cooking of course is vile, and 
the beef-teas and “nourishing soups” which are prescribed are 
marvels of flavourless feebleness. ‘Then there are the paramount 
questions of medical attendance and nursing. His landlady 
has sent in haste for the nearest doctor or surgeon, who 
may or may not be tolerably capable. But, once called 
in, the chance practitioner clings to his prey, and so far the 
patient’s fate is left blindly to providence. The nurse, who 
at best is an unwelcome intruder, may be a Sarah Gamp 
or a Betsy Prig. If he is in actual danger, nothing but his 
constitution can pull him through, and at best his sufferings 
are prolonged very gratuitously aggravated. When he is up 
and about again, he finds himself saddled with heavy bills, which 
are in the inverse ratio of the care and the comforts he has enjoyed. 
We are aware that there are such things as private hospitals existing 
at present; but in these, too, the pecuniary question comes in 
prominently. In most of them patients have to pay extravagantly, 
while there are certain necessities of the treatment which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to procure. Skilled dressers, for example, are 
scarcely obtainable ; for dressers, as we are given to understand, are 
practically monopolized by the hospitals, and it is contrary to rule, 
or at least to etiquette, for a dresser engaged at the hospitals to 
— employment elsewhere. 

The object of the Home Hospital movement is to remedy all 
this, and to provide succour for the well-to-do in their embarrass- 
ments. Homes of moderate size are to be opened in London, with 
subsidiary convalescent establishments in some of the sea-side 
watering-places. The charges are meant to be remunerative but 
reasonable, and the hospitals are to be made self-supporting 
The patient will be at once provided with accommodation suitable 
to his habits and tastes. As to the arrangements for medical 
attendance, there seems to be a certain diversity of opinion. 
The general feeling is strongly in favour of the patients being 
allowed to have their own doctors, and this, as we have no doubt 
whatever, is essential to the success of the scheme. But there 
would appear to be a difficulty as to the treatment of those who 
have no doctor of their own and no special predilection in the matter. 
In the great — which are supported by charity, the sufferer 
commands the skill of the leading men in the profession. There 
are rarely complaints of want of attention, and the reputation of 
the physician or surgeon is at stake in the successful treatment of 
serious cases. The Home Hospitals can hardly hope to enjoy 
similar advantages, The movement has been most cordially ap- 
proved by many eminent surgeons und physicians, but they 
very naturally object to being suspected of supporting it from 
interested motives. We may assume, however, that well-known 
physicians or surgeons will be open to regular standing engage- 
ments, so that efficient treatment may be relied upon in any case. 
And of course there will be a sufficient staff of skilled nurses 
and dressers. Although more than what is indispensable will no 
doubt be provided in every instance, we imagine that the idea is to 
have a sliding scale of comforts and charges. The man who has 
ample means may, inaddition to the essential advantages of theestab- 
lishment, have all the luxuries he could command in a house of his 
own ; and probably in his case the terms of payment may be so 
arranged as to yield a — that will contribute to the support of 
the poorer inmates. The general scheme is so far of the nature 
of a charity that it is proposed to make an appeal to the public 
for a sum of 20,000/. to set it a-going. This may be very right 
and necessary; yet we are clear that the advance ought to 
be made simply as a loan at interest, and to remain a charge on 
the future prosperity of the hospitals, supposing them to flourish 
as they ought todo. It is said that the wealthy merchants and 
bankers of the City, whose clerks are likely tu benefit largely by 
the movement, are willing to make the advanees ; but 
we should have little expectation of the real success of the project 
if it is not to be strictly self-supporting. 

We see that some of the most earnest advocates of the scheme 
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spoke somewhat hesitatingly of its chances of success. They ex- 
pressed a fear that it might break down on financial details ; and 
they said that om attempts in a similar direction had been 
tried already and proved unfortunate. For our own part, we see 
no reason why it should fail if it be conducted under ordinarily 
judicious management; and some of the best heads in London, 

th in business and medicine, are to be found among the names 
on the Committee of direction. The need of something of the 
kind is urgent and obvious; and the project ap strongly to 
the most universal passion in human nature—the love of self. 
We cannot attach much importance to the alleged prejudice 
against going into a hospital at all. These self-supporting estab- 
lishments—for we assume this condition as a sine gud non—will 
stand from the very beginning on a distinct footing of their own. 
The patient will pay his way, and will be indebted to nobody for 
anything but kindness. It is clear that the sufferers from some 
diseases will be only too glad to have them treated in a hospital 
instead of at home. As to the idea of the convalescent homes on 
the coast, we are not so sure. No doubt it would be an excellent 
thing for the general public that people who are recovering from 
infectious complaints should practically be put into quarantine. 
No doubt the sufferer from small-pox or fever is a dangerous guest 
in sea-side hotels or lodgings, and we are glad to think that hotel- 
a gg and landladies may be depended upon to tax him accord- 
ingly. But just when it is an object with a man to recover his 
spirits and invigorate his nerves, the sickly atmosphere of a con- 
valescent home must inevitably be depressing. It is difficult to 
realize the rosy vision of a gathering of pale or pock-marked 
invalids enjoying themselves thoroughly in what must be a lazaretto, 
although glorified with the name of an hotel and furnished with 
elegance and luxury. This, however, again is a point which can 
only be fairly tested in practice. We are aware that convalescent 
sea-side homes for the poor have answered extremely well; but 
then the poor have no option in the matter, and are of course 
grateful for an unfamiliar change of air and scene, and an unex- 
pected help to recovery. There is at any rate one ground on which 
everybody must wish well to these self-supporting hospitals. They 
ought to tend decidedly towards preventing the abuse of public 
charities by people who can afford to pay. At present there are 
very strong inducements to obtain admission to those admirable chari- 
ties under circumstances which they were certainly never intended 
to meet. The ter chance of a cure under the best advice and 
the most careful attendance may seem worth some sacrifice of self- 
respect or conscience. We have known affluent persons who have 
contrived to elude the rules which govern the management of these 
institutions, and who have either paid liberally afterwards, or 
a have neglected to pay. The establishment of the so-called 

ome Hospitals would greatly discourage such abuses, and at all 
events it ought to make it more easy to take measures to deal with 
them effectually. On the whole, the scheme has our best wishes; 
and, if once fairly set afloat, it might be hoped that it would in 
time spread from London to the rest of the kingdom, 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


dle feature which distinguishes the present from past exhibi- 
tions of this kind at Burlington House is the collection 
together of no less than fifty-six works by the painters of the 
Norwich school. At the time when this school flourished the 
works of Hobbema, Ruysdael, Cuyp, and other painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools were the acknowledged masterpieces 
of realistic landscape, and there is some truth in the observation 
of a well-known critic that the likeness between the features of 
the country inhabited by these painters and that which furnished 
the Norwich artists with most of their subjects favoured the re- 
semblance between the works produced by the Dutch school and 
those of the English society formed about a hundred and thirty 
years after the death of Cuyp. The resemblance, however, can 
hardly be pushed beyond the coasts of both countries, and so 
much of the fen country as may have been within reach of the 
Norwich artists. There is some interest in comparing the pro- 
ductions of the older foreign school and of the Norwich group 
of painters which are found in adjoining rooms in this exhibition. 
Without, as yet at least, making any detailed comparison between 
individual works, we may observe that, as a general rule, what 
the English painters failed to attain was the depth of atmospheric 
effect which the Dutchmen carried into every detail of their 
pictures. The treatment of foliage by Hobbema, for example, is so 
that one sees into and through the whole structure of his 

trees. This effect may be observed in No. 86, though it is not a 
icularly fine specimen of the painter's work; and it will be 
‘ound wanting in most of the landscapes of the Norwich painters 
which deal with foliage, to the treatmentof which they givea decided 
opacity. There are, of course, exceptions, and, to pass from landscape 
to sea-views, Crome’s “ Yarmouth Water-Frolic” (44) could hardly 
be s for atmospheric effect and freedom, while Stannard s 
“A Calm, Breydon, Norfolk” (50) will be found to compare not 
disadvantageously with Vandevelde’s “ Vessels in a Calm” (65). 
Of the Norwich school Crome is the recognized master ; and most 
of the pictures here exhibited are good ——_ of his work. Two 
of them (14, 18) are interesting as records of the visit which 


Crome to France in 1814. The former of these, “ Fishmarket 
on the Boulogne,” is charmingly bright in the tone of sky 


and sea, and full of movement and variety, while the atmospheric 
effect is excellent. The second, ‘“ Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
1814,” is fuller of detail, every point of which is worked out with 
complete skill and accuracy, and it has the same attraction of clear 
atmosphere. The aspect of the Boulevard in those days offers a 
curious contrast to that which it now wears. In the byways of 
Paris one may still find bits more or less like that of the picture- 
dealer's baraque in the right-hand corner of the picture, but they 
are as strange to the thoroughfares as the travelling carriage fol- 
lowed by mounted gendarmes which is seen on the left. Amon: 
the works of Cotman—who, of other painters in the same school, 
is certainly nearest in merit to Crome—we may point to “Old 
Houses, Gorleston, Suffolk” (30), and to a Sea Piece (43), 
which is very bold and true, and in which a fisherman’s red cap 
artfully relieves the general heaviness of colour which goes with 
the threatening storm. 

The second Gallery contains a large Canaletto, “ View of White- 
hall” (73), along with which it may be convenient to consider 
two views on the Thames (234, 244), which come from Windsor 
Castle, and are hung in Gallery No. V. These three pictures are 
remarkable in that they show, to our thinking, a marked superiority 
in many respects to the painter's better known Venetian works. 
In the views of London, as in those of Dresden which are hung 
in the Dresden Gallery, Canaletto seems to have caught the local 
effect of air and colour with more readiness and appreciation than 
he has displayed in his treatment of Venetian subjects. It would 
not perhaps be fair to cite the two specimens which hang in the 
Octagon Room, considering how far below the painter’s usual wor) 
they are in merit. Nor can one fail to recognize the extraordinary 
power of some examples of Canaletto’s Venetian work. But, takin 
its general run, it may be said that, when dealing with the canals 
aud sky of Venice, Canaletto rather lost than added to their 
natural beauty; while to the views of Whitehall and the Thames 
he has given a charm which, nowadays at least, is rarely to be found 
in the natural objects. Itis no doubt probable that the Londo: 
sky was clearer then than now ; and it is possible that the painter 
felt he might safely pay less heed to his aerial effects with Venice 
than with London before him. However that may be, the breadth 
and light of the London pictures now exhibited are extraordinary, 
and all three of them show in a marked degree Canaletto’s power 
of dealing with extended flat surfaces without any touch o! 
monotony. Beyond this, they have of course a strong historical 
interest, and the lively and easy aspect given to the figures, who 
seem to fill up the scene in the most natural manner, is no less stril- 
ing in its way, as an example of command and skill, than the 
masterly treatment of the water and buildings. Turning to the 
English school, we may observe a most striking portrait, in num- 
ber 128, in Gallery III. This is set down in the Catalogue as 
“ Portrait of W. Grant, Esq., of Congalton, skating in St. James's 
Park. Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. (?)” The query is certainly 
pertinent, for, while it is difficult to believe that we do not recog- 
nize Gainsborough’s hand in the graceful and silvery look of the 
landscape in the background, it is not easy to reconcile the flesh 
tones of the portrait itself with any preconceived notions of Gains- 
borough’s workmanship. The face has a peculiar firmness and 
decision in drawing and painting which remind one rather of 
Raeburn than of Gainsborough, though we do not mean by this 
to suggest in any way that Gainsborough wanted decision in either 
painting or drawing when he chose to exercise it. For instance, 
in the portrait of Mrs. Villebois (150), which hangs in the same 
gallery, one sees a strength and delicacy of touch in the painting 
which can hardly be surpassed, and which give the impression that 
the thing must have been executed without any reconsideration or 
retouching. The painting in this picture may be compared with 
that in Vandyck’s portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria (153), which 
hangs near it, and it will be found not to lose by the comparison. 

The examples of Raeburn exhibited this year can hardly 
be expected to vie with last year’s show, nor perhaps can 
those of Reynolds, though there is a Reynolds, “ Portraits 
of Lady Cockburn with her three elder Sons” (89), the com- 
position and colouring of which are exquisitely beautiful. The 
children are grouped about the mother somewhat in the fashion of 
a necklace, and there is about the whole work an air so poetical 
and yet so natural that one can hardly understand the frame of 
mind in which the original owner of the picture “ was so dissatisfied 
with it that he protested against its beisig published, whereupon 
the engraver effaced the name, and, to the disgust of the family, 
and in defiance of the anachronism involved in the presence of the 
Transatlantic macaw, substituted that of ‘Cornelia, the Mother ot 
the Gracchi.’” Turning to Gainsborough again, we may note two 
exquisite landscapes (117, 124), which show how poetical and at 
the same time truthful an appreciation the painter had of nature’s 
moods. A study of these might serve asa pleasant corrective to 
some painters of the modern school who aim at realism before all 
things, and think, when they have reached that, that all is done. 
Realism is, no doubt, an excellent thing in the sense that it is well 
to give a representation of nature which shall not be false, and 
that a “made-up” picture is, in its very nature, unworthy 
and hollow. Bat it is possible to attain a general 
result which shall be altogether truthful without insistence 
upon details which are wearisome or unbeautiful; and this, it 
seems to us, is, or should be, the landscape-painter’s object. It 
may be that the bye = pow accuracy sought after by some 
modern painters led to that extreme and utterly absurd carrying 
out of * sage that a painter should aim at fixing on his canvas 
the general sensation of beauty conveyed to him by a natural 
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— culminated in the follies of the “impressionist ” 
school. 

Returning to the Dutch school, we may call attention to two 
portraits (the first on canvas, the second on a panel) by Rembrandt 
(167, 169), of a Jewish Rabbi, identical in face and attitude. 

pinion is, we believe, to a certain extent divided as to which of 
these two is the original and which the replica. The curious in 
such matters may exercise their ingenuity in deciding this question 
for themselves; but it may be safely asserted that either, ex- 
hibited singly, would hold its own as a powerful example of the 
master’s work. The portrait of Rembrandt, by himself (171), has 
formed the text for a discourse as to the distressed condition in 
which the painter must have been when he executed it, and which 
he transferred to his own image; but we must confess that we can 
see nothing more serious in the expression than a certain puzzled 
annoyance. Next to this hangs the well-known landscape known as 
“ Rembrandt's Mill” (172). Of the works by Rubens the most 

leasing to our thirking is the “ Portrait of Charlotte de la 
rémouille, Countess of Derby” (144), a beautiful subject beauti- 
fully painted, but disfigured by the fact that the little finger of 
one hand is put on like a thumb. Of the pictures ascribed to 
Titian one (140) is much injured, and another (174) recalls the 
style of Paris Bordone rather than of Titian; while a third, “ The 
Marriage of St. Catherine” (141), is, whether Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle are right or not in rejecting it, a work of singular 
wer and beauty. A Jan Steen from Buckingham Paiace 
120) is admirable in colour and finish, and a Metzu next to it 
119) is also remarkable for its care and skill. We have, as may 
be imagined, left many works of interest unnoticed, including the 
two Galleries (VI. and VII.) of engravings which will delight 
people learned in such matters. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNT MELBOURNE.* 


A R. TORRENS, who some years since wrote a Life, now 
forgotten, of Sir James Graham, has found a more attractive 
subject. He justly thinks that Lord Melbourne's character and 
career deserve to be recorded, and that the task should, if possible, 
be performed before the last survivors of the generation which knew 
him disappear. The present century has known greater English 
Ministers, and Lord Melbourne was neither a considerable orator 
nor an author; but scarcely one of his contemporaries, or of those 
that have followed him, had the same combination of good sense 
with subtle and graceful humour. As Mr. Torrens well says, his 
qualities “ furnish one more proof that he who makes least claim 
to lofty motives is often most worthy of respect and love.” It is 
not known that in public or private Lord Melbourne was ever 
guilty of cant. His present biographer repeats the common state- 
ment that his bero often pretended to be worse than he was. It 
would probably be a more accurate explanation of his babitual 
tone and language, that with a sound instinct he attributed his 
own actions to the lowest or least ambitious motive which was 
sufficient to account for them. Where duty and interest coincide, 
it is better to take credit for prudence than for self-denying virtue. 
Thoughtful humorists are also accustomed to encounter moral 
truisms, which often border on vulgar fallacies, with more or less 
serious paradoxes. The natural and genial disposition and bear- 
ing of Lord Melbourne are admirably adapted to biographical 
treatment; and it is perhaps not Mr. Torrens’s fault that he has 
incomplete materials for a work which ought, if ype to have 
been undertaken by some writer who possessed the advantage of 
rsonal intimacy, or at least of direct social and domestic tra- 
ition. Mr. Torrens seems only to have had access to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s correspondence with three of the statesmen of his time. 
The letters which passed between him and his political opponent 
the Duke of Wellington are necessarily formal. His correspond- 
ence with Mr. Spring Rice on Irish affairs has lost its interest; 
and of the letters which relate to the choice of a Speaker in 1835 
only one or two are exchanged with Lord Melbourne. They are 
nevertheless valuable as they illustrate the high political position 
which was then held by Mr. Spring Rice, and the apparently grave 
differences which prevailed at that time between the Whigs and 
the Radicals. Lord Lansdowne, while he cordially admitted the 
aramountclaimsof Mr. Spring Rice to the office of Speaker, thought 
itwas impossible toforma Government without him. Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell preferred Mr. Abercromby solely because he 
was more likely than Mr. Spring Rice to receive the support of 
the extreme party and of Mr. O'Connell and his followers. In 
course of time the Radicals waived the most troublesome portion 
of their doctrines, and were scarcely distinguished from their 
moderate allies. A whole generation passed before the Ballot and 
the further extension of the suffrage were carried in consequence 
of revived agitation. The letters which passed between Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Melbourne receive a supplement in Mr. 
Torrens’s reports of his own conversations with Lord Lansdowne. 
Other sources of original information are not. enumerated; and it 
may be assumed that they were not accessible. Mr. Torrens him- 
seli is responsible for provoking carelessness in the systematic omis- 
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sion of dates. He always speaks of the beginning or end of 
the year, or of the same year, without mentioning what year it 
was, and of the 1oth or 2oth of the month when it may be either 
January or May. 

Conscious want of matter for the earlier part of the biography 
is oddly indicated both by the frequent introduction of irrelevant 
episodes, and by a curious practice of expanding plain statements 
of fact into disquisitions on motives and sentiments which remind 
the reader of passages from a second-rate novel. A writer of 
fiction is supposed to know what the personages of his story think 
and feel; but it is scarcely credible that Mr. Torrens can be privy 
to the reflections of Lord Melbourne's mother eighty or ninety 
years ago. He exhibits his proneness to digression by occupying 
the first pages of the book with a history of the Cole family, 
owners of the manor of Melbourne, which afterwards passed 
through an heiress to the Lambs. It must be admitted that the 
intelligent reader is grateful for the mention of one link in the 

edigree, which shows that Thomas Coke, great-grand{ather of 
rd Melbourne, and Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Anne, was the 
Sir Plume of the Rape of the Lock, In later times it is un- 
necessary to occupy a page with the history of the Fox family 
because Sir Peniston Lamb bought a house from Lord [olland, 
or to insert a letter from George III. inquiring for a tutor for his 
son, because the Prince of Wales afterwards occasionally visited 
Melbourne House. An arbitrary exception may perhaps be made 
in favour of the discussions on Irish atiairs which are introduced 
on all occasions. On these points, Mr. Torrens’s strong opinions, 
retained from his youth, deserve attention, if they are not always 
to be accepted assound. THe is one of the few surviving adwirers 
of O'Connell, who was less favourably judged by Lord Melbourne. 
Whatever may have been the qualities or demerits of the great 
popular leader, Mr. Torrens is probably right in thinking that the 
neglect of Lord Grey’s Government to conciliate him was a grave 
olitical blunder. It is possible, and even probable, that “ Lady 
Melbourne’s aspirations for distinction and influence renewed their 
youth as she gazed on her favourite son.” Perhaps she may 
“have little recked the smile-enamelled fear with which he was 
regarded as a fascinating younger son by every shrewd mother of 
quality. What would he settle into? What would he do in 
life? Would he go high? Wouldhe go far? Would her spirit, 
would her name, live again in him, as the mirror told her that his 
features would? And she thought, with a sigh, he will be 
young when I am old.” Ninety-nine years have passed since 
rd Melbourne was born, and seventy-three since he be- 
came by the death of his eldest brother heir to his father’s 
estate and title. Mr. Torrens and his readers know much 
better than his mother what he settled into, what he did in 
life; that he went high, and, which is the same thing, that 
he went far. Neither Mr. Torrens nor his readers know whether 
Lady Melbourne speculated on these questions; and the numerous 
passages of the same kind would be equally applicable to the life 
of any other person whose youthful promise might excite the ready 
interest of his mother. e anecdotes which are told of Lady 
Caroline Lamb are more authentic and more interesting. Her 
strange eccentricities, though they caused many temporary rup- 
tures, never permanently alienated Lord Melbourne’s tenacious 
affection. Mr. Torrens repeats a pretty story which has been told 
before of a meeting to sign a deed of separation, which ended with 
her brother's entrance, after long waiting, into a room where Lady 
Caroline was feeding her husband with slices of thin bread and 
butter. Though Mr. William Lamb entered the House of Com- 
mons immediately after his brother's death, he never acquired there 
a conspicuous position. His appointment by Canning, in 1827, to 
the office of Irish Secretary was the commencement of his 
administrative career. In 1828 he succeeded his father, who 
had been promoted in 1816 to a peerage of the United Kingdom. 
In 1830, having with Huskisson, Palmerston, Dudley, and the 
other followers of Canning joined the Whig party, to which he 
had, unlike his colleagues, formerly belonged, he entered Lord 
Grey’s Administration as Secretary for the Home Department. 

From this date Mr. Torrens has abundant matter for his 
narrative ; and his work, notwithstanding some oddities of style 
and a deficiency of personal details, forms a useful contribution to 
the history of the time. His account of Lord Melbourne’s opinions 
on the Reform Bill is not inconsistent with Mr. Greville’s, though 
Mr. Torrens thinks it necessary to find fault with the characteristic 
reports of conversations which are contained in the Memoirs. An 

mirable speech in support of the Bill of 1831, judiciously inserted 
at length by Mr. Torrens, explains without banter or paradox the 
reasons which induced Lord Melbourne to support Reform. 
He had always, he said, opposed even the transfer of represen- 
tation from East Retford to Birmingham because he knew 
that such a change would lead to a great measure of Reform. He 
now found that it was impossible to resist the wish of the country, 
and he contended that it was indiscreet to haggle or procrastinate. 
To Mr. Greville, in the freedom of private conversation, he pro- 
fessed to admit that the Government could not be carried on under 
the Reform Bill, but that he should vote for it because there was 
no other way of carrying on the Government. There is neither 
inconsistency nor frivolity in condensing a forcible argument into 
an antithetic epigram. Mr. Greville, whose character Mr. Torrens 
wholly misapprehends when he calls him the prince of gossips, per- 
fectly understood Lord Melbourne. Mr. Torrens facetiously 
describes Mr. Greville as a mere busybody “ trotting down White- 
hall” on officious errands to one Minister after another. A not 
incompetent judge has expressed the opinion that Mr. Greville, if 
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he had adopted a Parliamentary career, might have become Prime | into an able statesman. One of his minor difficulties and interests 
Minister. Lord Melbourne's speeches are so excellent in style, in | during his tenure of office had been the disposal of vacant Garters. 
reasoning, and in persuasive power, that his failure to attain He told the Queen, who pressed on him the acceptance of the 


celebrity as a debater can only be explained by some defect 
of delivery. A graceful presence, a musical voice, and a 
high-bred manner must have added to the effect of his 
good sense and courage ; but from first to last he was opposed to 
a hostile majority, and on questions of oratorical merit the testi- 
mony of contemporaries is conclusive. In private society he must 
have been one of the most fascinating of men. William IV. in- 
voluntarily and for reasons of his own did the Whig party a great 
service when he appointed Lord Me!bourne in 1834 as the suc- 
cessor of Lord Grey. The King hoped that the Home Secretary, 
whom he personally disliked less than his colleagues, would be in- 
clined to form a coalition with the Duke of Wellington. When 
the overture was summarily declined by Lord Melbourne, the King 
wes not yet ready for the sweeping measure by which, a few 
months afterwards, he dismissed the Ministers. In the interval 
between 1830 and 1834 Lord Melbourne had loyally followed Lord 
Grey, though he was aware of his defects, and though he greatly 
disliked Lord Durham, who indeed sometimes treated his father-in- 
law andchief withthe most offensive insolence. On one occasion, after 
a Cabinet dinner, Lord Melbourne said, “ If I had been Grey, 1 would 
have knocked Durham down.” Lord Durham’s devoted admirer, Miss 
Martineau, was consistent in thinking that Lord Melbourne’s good- 
natured levity of manner was a moral crime. Theexclusion of Lord 
Brougham from the Cabinet of 1835 was the act of Lord Mel- 
bourne, though all his colleagues approved of his resolution. For 
some time, and especially as long as the Great Seal was in com- 
mission, Brougham persuaded himself that the obstacle to his 
return to office consisted in the King’s personal feeling. When 
Lord Cottenham was made Chancellor he bitterly resented the pre- 
ference; and, as he received no overture on the accession of the 
Queen, it was no longer possible to believe that he had any hope 
of restoration to office. His active opposition to the Government 
was only less troublesome than his restlessness and exigency as a 
colleague. It is creditable to his good feeling that in later years 
he again entered into friendly relations with the author of his 
greatest disappointment. 

Lord Melbourne affected no superiority over his colleagues ; 
bat his taet and good sense were constantly employed in 
preserving harmony in the Cabinet. Of all the members of 
the party, he was most closely united to Lord Lansdowne by 


political and official agreement, and to Lord Holland by personal | 
Lord Lansdowne regarded Mr. Spring Rice as his | 


triendship. 
most confidential colleague, while in foreign policy he generally 
agreed with Lord Palmerston. When the proposed Syrian expe- 
dition threatened a rupture with France, Lord Melbourne, with 
great difficulty, prevented a schism in the Cabinet; and on that 
and all other important occasions he supported Lord Palmerston, 
and did his best to smooth the irritation which was often caused 
by his Foreign Minister's imperious tone and independent action. 
Both Ministers cordially agreed in the jealous antagonism to Russian 
azgression which was shared by the Duke of Wellington. Both 
the ill-starred Afghan war and the Syrian expedition were planned 
by Palmerston for the purpose of securing the integrity and inde- 
dence of Turkey. In 1839 Lord Melbourne received from the 
uke a singular communication of a Russian scheme of sending 
the Baltie fleet, with thirty thousand men on board, to 
attack Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. The Duke’s informant, 
of whose accuracy he was satistied, had seen the proposal 
approved by the Emperor's signature. The Duke advised 
Lord Melbourne, if the expedition sailed, to stop it in 
the Channel; and he expressed an opinion that the Russians 
would have no difficulty in conquering the Cape, though he 
thought their success in India doubtful. On many other sub- 
jects Lord Melbourne was in the habit of consulting the Duke of 
Wellington, who always liked and respected him. His feeling to 
Sir R. Peel was much less friendly ; and he was afterwards pleased 
and greatly amused with the attacks by which Mr. Disraeli first 
nequired his position in the House of Commons. In early life Mr. 
Disraeli had told Lord Melbourne of his desire to become Prime 
Minister; and in 1845 Lord Melbourne said, “ By Jove, I think 
he'll do it after all.” From his first entrance into Parliament, and 
more especially after his first tenure of office as Irish Secre- 
tary, he was always anxious to secure equal rights to the Catholics ; 
but he derived only a mixed satisfaction from O’Connell’s support 
to his Government. The great demagogue had on one occasion 
contrasted the equitable spirit of Lord Melbourne’s Government 
with the policy which was administered under Lord Grey by Mr. 
Stanley and Lord Anglesea. Lord Melbourne told a friend that 
O'Connell's love was only less injurious than his enmity :—“ Strong 
as we are, we are not so super-damnably strong as to insult Grey, 
Anglesea, and Stanley, as he does in one and the same paragraph.” 
The latest part of Mr. Torrens’s biography is the most interest- 
ing. The Life of the Prince Consort records the proofs of Lord 
Melbourne's loyal and paternal care for the young Queen on her 
accession to the throne. Mr. Torrens appears not to know of one 
remarkable illustration of his generous thoughtfulness. When he 
left office Lord Melbourne said to Mr. Greville, “Charles, you 
know those chaps, don’t you?” “ What chaps?” “ Why Peel and 
those chaps. Will you take a message from me to Peel?” And 
accordingly he sent the rival whom he disliked a mass of detailed 
information on the mode of transacting business with the Queen 
which she would find most convenient and agreeable. He 
had already begun the training under which Prince Albert grew 


Order, that there was no use in bribiug himself. When he 
| heard that a nobleman, already decorated, was about to ask 
| for some additional favour, he said, “ What the devil does 
| he want? Would he have a garter on the other leg?” Though 
| Lord Melbourne resigned office cheerfully, the story of his re- 
| maining years is not a little melancholy. He found his occupation 
| gone when it was too late to cultivate new interests; and he sadly 
| remarked, as Lord Grey had complained before him, that the 
| friends who had eagerly surrounded him now ed his door 
without calling. He was not calculated to be a lave of Oppo- 
sition; and he doubted with reason whether his party, on 
recovering office, would again place him at their head. A paralytic 
stroke in the autumn of 1842 affected his health and appearance; 
and his former friends, unlike himself, decided that bis political 
career was over. It appears from Sir Denis Le Marchant’s 
account that once, when the Conservative Ministry was thought 
to be in danger, the Queen was advised to send for Lord Spencer, 
who oddly announced that he would fail, because he must oiler the 
place of Chancellor to Brougham. When Sir R. Peel resigned 
in the autumn of 1845, and when Lord John Russell formed his 
Government in the following year, Lord Melbourne, who had 
hoped to receive the Privy Seal, was not invited to attend the 
councils of the party. Mr. Torrens describes with force and 
sympathy the sufferings which Lord Melbourne underwent from 
the solitude which, in default of domestic society, almost always 
oppresses the later years which follow active life. He is not 
aware that there was one exception to the neglect of friends and 


followers. His early friend, afterwards his bitter opponent, 
Brougham, devoted much time to the society of the lonely re- 


'eluse; and no companion could have brought with him greater 


resources. Lord Melbourne was happily not destined to linger 
into extreme old age. He died in 1848 at Brocket, where Lord 
Palmerston was also destined to end a more successful life. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CYPRUS.* 


WICE during the last ten years General di Cesnola has offered 
large collections of Cyprian antiquities, almost at the cost of 
his own expenditure on labour and tools, to the English nation. 
An economical Government has twice declined to enrich the national 
collection with treasures of singular value and interest. The 
volume before us, Cyprus; tts Cittes, Tombs, and Temples, makes 
some amends for our loss. As far as illustrations can supply the 
lace of the original works of art, the designs in this beautiful 
hook meet the wants of the student. It is searcely possible, 
indeed, for one who has only the drawings engraved here, to add 
anything to what is known about the races and the religions of 
Cyprus. He who wishes to see mure in the Cyprian works than 
has met the eyes of General di Cesnola and of his artist must go 
to New York. It is possible, however, to compare the illustrations 
of statuary and jewelry with the relics in the British Museum and 
in other galleries, and so to keep abreast with what is known about 
Cypriote art. Before General di Cesnola brought over his first 
assortment of vases and so forth, Cyprus was a name without 
much meaning, except in the ears of specialists. The photographs 
and essays published by Professor Sidney Colvin prepared people 
interested in antiquities to understand the second and still more 
remarkable collection. What was wanting in beauty was atoned 
for by historical interest. Cyprus was recognized as the ancient 
meeting-place of Assyrian, Phoenician, and Ieyptian influences, a 
cradle of the Hellenic art which rose out of these old civilizations, 
and outshone them all. General di Cesnola has told briefly, in 
some forty pages, what is necessary to be known of the history of 
Cyprus. It is a tale of foreign conquests, of feeble rebellions, of 
eternal change. Many rulers have left their mark on the soil, from 
Semitic races whose graves abound to the Venetians whose broken 
inscriptions General di Cesnola discovered in Turkish stables, and 
whose silver plate, marked with the lion of the Republic, is still 
treasured in Turkish houses. The people of Cyprus may well 
repeat the burden of the Cretan poet :— 
kai Ppdyxous kai Sapaxnvois, Kpyodpovs xj) ’ANapavous 
grows rove ka\Xirepos dev Exovart va 

Franks and Saraeens, Corsairs and Germans, Turks and Isiganes, they 
have tried them all, and cannot say who were better, who worse. 

It is naturally with the artistic remains of the conquering and 
conquered peoples who have passed quite out of memory of the 
modern Cypriots, that General di Cesnola has most to do. His 
introductory pages give a brief account of the occupation of Cyprus 
by Pheenician settlers, perhaps a thousand years before our era. 
Citium was probably the first Semitic settlement. Our earliest 
knowledge of Greek colonies in Cyprus is derived from the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Cinyras, the King, bestowed on Agamemnon asuit of 
decorated and costly armour extremely unlike anything that has 
been discovered at Mycenz. Pallas, in the guise of Mentes, says that 
she is going to the Cyprian Temesa for copper, with a cargo of 
bright iron to give in r. Cyprus, if tradition may be trusted, 
was the home of a school of singers, and the Cypria, one of the 
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more ancient poems of the Epic cycle, was even ascribed to the 
author of the Iliad. On an Egyptian tomb it is stated that 
Thothmes III. conquered Cyprus; Sargon (B.c. 707) made the 
island pay tribute; Amasis overran it, according to Herodotus, 
and under Darius, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Palestine formed a 
satrapy. Then came the Ionian revolt, and the full light of his- 
tory is thrown by Herodotus on the fortunes of Cyprus. The 
struggle of Onesilus was a wasted effort. In the perfect time of 
Greek literature and art, the island was divided among petty kings 
and tyrants paying a doubtful allegiance to Egypt and Persia, or 
allied with the Tyrians and Athenians. In the changes of the 
Macedonian empire Cyprus fell under the sceptre of the Ptolemies, 
and for our present purpose it is enough to note the fact that 
Cicero was Proconsul of Cyprus and Cilicia, B.c. 52. 

From what has been said it will be plain that Cyprus is anlikely 
to yield treasures of the best. schools and best periods of Greek art. 
General di Cesnola soon found that bis diggings produced enigmatic 
objects, strange inscriptions in an unknown character, images of 
gods not yet set free from the more hideous or grotesque birth- 
marilis of old religion. It was in the December of 1865 that the 
General went to Cyprus to undertake the duties of American 
Consul. The unpromising and uncomfortable town of Larnaca 
was the first home of himself and his family. Dull and dirty as 
Larnaca is, it borders on the old remains of Semitic Citium. The 
new Consul soon found fresh interest in the antiquities of his 
district and in the manners of the people, Turkish or Cypriote. 
With his account of his discoveries General di Cesnola has 
blended many anecdotes of Turkish officials and their indolent 
despotism. The archeological interest of the book is thus 
interwoven with a thread of kindly humour which makes the 
book uncommonly pleasant to read. It is not usual to find 
so much information given in such an unpretending way, such 
accurate scholarship and keen interest in antiquity accompanied 
by such lively observations of an odd state of society. The charm 
of the book is almost unique, for when an explorer is an archzeolo- 
gist he is generally too absorbed to care for the humorous aspect 
of the people among whom he finds himself. On the other hand, 
when he is an amateur, dyiuabys, he is apt to be full of strange 
historical and Biblical theories, especially in countries where 
Palestine is not far off. General di Cesnola has neither found the 
sepulchre of the Homeric Cinyras, nor any traces of the Ten Lost 
Tribes. His diggings were systematic, the results are clearly 
stated, and admirably illustrated by apt references to works of art 
already known to students. 

It may be as well to sketch the history of the General's dis- 
coveries in the order in which they were made. At Larnaca, his 
first place of residence, he unearthed many figurines in terra-cotta, 
among which the “ Egyptian goddess with a cow’s head” (p. 52) 
is not the least interesting. General di Cesnola believes that the 
site where this object, with others of a similar kind, was found 
was occupied by a temple, and, from the evidence of the adjacent 
graves, he puts the date at about 400 B.c. It would thus appear 
that rude semi-bestial sacred images are by no means necessarily 
of a very remote date. In addition to clay figures, Larnaca yielded 
a large sarcophagus like an example from Sidon now in the British 
Museum, fragments of Phoenician inscriptions, and an archaic vase 
(p. 55), on which the maker has introduced, as Mr. A. S. Murray 
notices, the “ sacred tree” of Assyrian art. In the very beginning 
of his labours General di Cesnola had “a difficulty” with the 
Caimacan of Larnaca. This magistrate tried to arrest a Turk 
whom the General had appointed to be his consular guard. The 
affair ended in an apology from the Governor-General of Cyprus, 
the dismissal of the Caimacan of Larnaca, and “ a salute of twenty- 
one guns to the American flag by the fortress of Larnaca.” After 
this diplomatic defeat the Turks ceased to give trouble, and 
General di Cesnola became so expert in treating with them that 
“Said Pasha declared it was a pity he had not been born a Turk.” 

As the topography of Cyprus is not too familiar, it may be as 
well for the reader to follow General di Cesnola’s journeys on the 
map. From Larnaca, in the wide bay which lies open to the southern 
sun, he moved inland to Dali, a village near the spurs of Tamassus, 
a mountain rich in ancient mines of copper. Here was an old 
palace of the house of Lusignan, and here a few tents under the 
walnut trees, beside an unfailing stream of clear water, made the 
General’s summer quarters. It was in the Idalian hills that “ Adon 
bled”; and here the Count de Vogué (1862) detected the site of a 
Phcenician town. General di Cesnola, however, was the first to dis- 
cover a very extensive necropolis, lying to the west of Dali. Thegraves 
held skeletons neatly disposed amid the funereal wealth of earthen 
vases. These graves lay some seven feet deep; but one day 
sepulchres of another class were found, as Beddoes says, “in the 
very garrets of Death’s town,” four feet nearer the surface. These 
upper sepulchres were rich in beautiful iridescent glass, in Roman 
lamps, and ornaments of gold. Digging through the floor of these 
Greco-Roman graves General di Cesnola struck on a lower stratum 
of Pheenician tombs. It became clear that the older graves had 
ceased to be remembered, and that a later race had buried their 
dead in the upper soil. In one of the deeper tombs was found the 
bronze bowl (p. 77), which is an instructive example of very early 
Creek workmanship still scarcely emerged from Egyptian bondage. 
In an interesting article in Macmillan’s Magazine (January 1878) Mr. 
Mahaify thinks he finds some evidence that ‘“ a considerable number 
of tombs may have been disturbed which were originally over the 
older” graves in the acropolis of Mycenze. General di Cesnola’s 
discovery proves that this sort of second sowing of the field of 
death is not unexampled. Before leaving Dali we may call atten- 


tion to a bronze (Plate IV.) which nts a nude female 
figure in the popular French taste. Not from Dali is the far 
more ancient gravestead at Alambra. Here the sepulchres contain 
rude clay figurines symbolical of the age, sex, and rank of the 
dead. The graves of warriors hold terra-cotta dolls representing 
foot soldiers ; in other tombs are chariots and horses of clay, or 
statuettes of Venus. In the sepulchre.which General di Cesnola 
thinks the most ancient are vases “identical in character with 
those found by Dr. Schliemann‘at Hissarlik,” and now exhibited 
at the South Kensington Museum. 

Athieno, or Golgoi, is a town on an ancient site some ten miles 
due east of Dali. In an old cemetery not far from Golgoi our 
author diseovered the very remarkable Greek sarcophagus 
(Plate X.) Here are reliefs representing stiff warriors like those 
of the Aiginetan marbles, armed with shield and spear, and hunt- 
ing the bull and boar. Another interesting relief, showing the 
death of Medusa at the hands of Perseus, recalls the ruder Selinus 
marble in the British Museum. A silver patera (Plate XI.) found 
on the same site is full of the characteristics of Egyptian design. 
The great find of all, at Golgoi, was that of a colossal stone figure. 
General di Cesnola describes the moment when he reached the 
scene of the discovery :— 

The scene which presented itself was wild and weird. All Athieno was 

bivouacked on the desert-like plain of Aghios Photios, the moon was not 
yet risen, and large fires were lit at different points, throwing fantastic 
shadows as men moved about, eagerly gesticulating and conversing. The 
light falling upon their swarthy faces and parti-coloured dress gave them 
the appearance of a band of brigands, which in some measure they were? 
They numbered more than a hundred, and their shouts, altereations, and 
attempts at song, made a perfect Pandemonium. 
As the colossal figure was laid bare in the General’s absence, many 
small objects were appropriated by the diggers. These the General 
recovered by a curious expedient, which proves, among other things. 
the manifest extent of Assyrian influence on Cyprian art :— 

Uaving been privately informed which of the peasants retained the 
missing objects, and having obtained a pretty accurate description of them, 
I sent for these men, and resorted to the following little stratagem to get 
the articles into my possession. I had lying upon a chair a volume of 
Layard’s “ Nineveh,” and selecting a page upon which was an engraving 
as nearly resembling the object I knew the man had concealed as I could 
find, | told him that this book was a book of divination, and that by it I 
could discover whether or not he had secreted any of the antiquities. Then, 
boldly turning to the engraving, I pointed it out to him, and demanded its 
immediate restitution, but with the promise of a good backsheesh if com- 
plied with at once. 

The amazed and convicted peasant would clap his hand on his head, or 

use some other sign of astonishment, calling out, “ Panagia mou!” (my 
Blessed Virgin!) “he has a book telling him everything!” and shortly 
after the missing object would be forthcoming. I do not believe Mr. Layard 
ever imagined that his discoveries in Nineveh would be used in such a novel 
mode for amperage in Cyprus! In this way I got possession 
of everything that been fuund, without much annoyance. 
The field where, as time went on, many sculptures of archaic and 
semi-Egyptian art were laid bare had- apparently been the site of 
a temple of Venus. One very interesting statue of a priest, 
it may be of Venus, is represented on p. 132. A bearded figure, 
with breasts perhaps feminine in their development, holds a cup 
in one hand, while a dove is perched on the other. Three plaits 
of hair fall over each shoulder, This enigmatic figure should be 
compared with another, not less strange, in the Lyons Museum 
(see Gazette Archéologique, 1876, p. 133). This object was found 
at Marseilles in the seventeenth century. It is in Greek marble, 
and represents a woman in a style exactly similar to the possible 
*¢ Priest of Venus.” Ter hair falls over each breast, in three stiff 
plaits, and the hand that remains holds a dove, exactly as in the 
picture in General di Cesnola’s book. The head-dress and the 
embroidered work round the throat are different in these two 
examples. The late Duke de Luynes believed the Lyons Aphrodite 
to be of Cyprian origin. M. Lenormant thinks that the Phocean 
settlers may have carried it from Ionia to Massilia, when they first 
set forth to found their distant colony. The fane of Golgoi also 
yielded a colossal statue of Hercules, armed with the club and 
bow, and originally placed on a pedestal with a most spirited 
relief (p. 136). An impassive Assyrian figure, with many traces 
of colour, and, strange to say, with unbroken nose, was another of 
the spoils of the temple. In singular contrast is the late Greek head 
of a philosopher (p. 153), full of the marks of keen thought and 
restless curiosity. A “Stone Lamp, representing a ‘lemple” 
(p. 157), may perhaps be compared with “ Model of a Temple in 
Gold” (Schliemann’s Mycene, p. 267). 

It is difficult to keep a notice of a work so rich in detail as 
General di Cesnola’s from becoming an archeological catalogue. 
The chapter on Amathus, the southern seaport founded by the 
Pheenicians, is peculiarly interesting to the students of history. 
Each of the many waves of conquest and invasion has left its im- 

rishable mark on Amathus. Here were statues of Malika, or 
Melicerte, the Tyrian Hercules. Here the Cinyrade, the religious 
dynasty of priests whose name is interwoven with the legends of 
Cyprus, had perhaps their earliest seat. Richly decorated sar- 
cophagi, guarded by marble sphinxes like those of the Lycian 
frieze in our Museum, rewarded General di Cesnola’s excavations. 
The silver work in the tombs, the bowls, and bosses of shields 
were decorated with engraved figures in that style which the 
Pheenicians borrowed from Assyria, and with which we may 
believe the author of the Iliad and Odyssey to have been 
familiar (Plate XIX.) The main value of General di Cesnola’s 
discoveries is the light they throw on the art of the time in 
which the Homeric poems were composed. Wealthy as Amathus 


| was in remains, it yielded in interest to Curium, where General 
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di Cesnola had the singular fortune to break into an ancient temple 
storehouse. The treasures of Curium, the gems of many dates in 
the history of art, the Greco-Pheenician relics, the Egyptian re- 
mains, the necklets, the gold work in the delicate Etruscan 
manner, the huge gold armlet of Eteander, King of Paphos, the 
objects in silver, bronze, and clay, have already been Scales 
in these columns (December 2, 1876). The later pages of the 
General’s book are most admirably illustrated with woodcuts of 
the jewels which lay forgotten for more than two thousand years. 
No object figured in the work is more decorative than the beauti- 
ful “ patera with deer and papyrus” (p. 337). 

For the greater satisfaction of students Mr. 0. W. King has 
contributed an illustrated paper on the treasures of Curium, and 
Mr. A. 8. Murray a dissertation on the pottery of Cyprus. One 
could scarcely recommend pages more condensed and instructive 
than those in which Mr. King describes and illustrates the growth 
and history of the art of gem-cutting, an art of which the Pheeni- 
cians were the fathers. From the Phcenicians the early Greels 
learned how to cut “the rudely polished and perforated pebbles 
found in the Agean islands” and near Mycenz, according to Dr. 
Schliemann, “bearing figures of animals generally in forced atti- 
tudes.” We entirely fail to see that the gem representing Hades 
and Persephone has “a truthfulness almost indelicate according to 
modern ideas.” It is most interesting to turn from the crude and 
childish Assyrian gems to the full and free humanity of Greece, 
as displayed in the gem of the rape of Orithyia. Mr. Murray's 
contribution is a well-reasoned essay on the probable dates of 
Cyprian vases, to which we shall have to refer in reviewing 
Dr. Schliemann’s Mycene. It is hardly fair to take leave 
of General di Cesnola’s admirable work without referring 
once more to his vivid pictures of native society—of the Leper 
colony ; of the imprisoned and chivalrous brigand; of the 
strange sect which tries to be well with Christianity and with 
Islam ; of the peasant Lear, who renounced all he had to his 
children, with the usual results. These pages will interest readers 
who care little for the scientific side of archeology. People oc- 
cupied with the question of the advance or decline of the Turkish 
race will find (p. 193) some curious facts and reflections. General 
di Cesnola does not seem to have felt the charm of the Turkish 
character which surprised Sir Charles Fellowes. He writes like a 
calm observer and a man of the world, who has his own interests, 
and is content to let his neighbours go their own way, a way 
which may amuse but never irritates him. An explorer of this 
stamp, who does not let himself be irritated but takes people as he 
finds them, has great advantages over excavators who, like the 
lamented Mr. George Smith, can hardly keep their patience in 

resence of Oriental laziness and cunning. General di Cesnola’s 
book is not only an important addition to libraries of travel and of 
archeology, but a manual full of good examples to the practical 


antiquary. 


HUNTER’S STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL.* 


UST seventy years ago, as Mr. [unter reminds us in his 
reface, the Court of Directors wrote to Lord Minto recom- 
mending him to take steps for carrying into execution a statistical 
survey of the country; whereupon the Government appointed Dr. 
F. Buchanan to the duty, giving him 1,500 rupees a month, or 
1,800/, a year, and placing under his orders a staff of efficient and 
learned assistants and draftsmen. Dr. Buchanan’s appointment 
lasted seven years, and cost the country 30,000/., the author having 
subsequently succeeded to a considerable property in Scotland, on 
which he took the name of Hamilton. His survey embraced a 
large part of Eastern Bengal, Assam, the Garo Hills, the districts 
of Behar and Bhaugulpore, the city of Patna, and the huge tract 
of Goruckpore in the North-Western Provinces. But here the 
matter dropped for a time. 
progress of the survey were forwarded to England in 1816, and 
remained unnoticed at the India Office in Leadenhall Street until 
Mr. Montgomery Martin obtained permission to turn them to 
account. The result was the publication in 1838 of three volumes 
of considerable bulk, comprising a sort of history of the districts 
mentioned above. Since that date we have had Gazetteers, and 
divers publications have appeared from time to time illustrative 
of the agriculture, the climate, the products, and the social character- 
istics of provinces, districts, or cities in various parts of India. 
Such works as Dr. Taylor's on Dacca, the Rey. Mr. Sherring’s 
on Benares, Colonel Dixon’s on Mairwarra, Mr. Westland’s on 
Jessore, and Mr. Beveridge’s on Backergunge, are in their several 
ways praiseworthy; and, besides statistical reports, there is 
always in every central, and sometimes in every district, 
office an enormous quantity of manuscript records on every 
conceivable subject that might shame Mr. Bright into some 
recantation of his censures on successive Indian Governments. 
The misfortune is that these ample materials have had no common 
urpose in view. Sometimes they were read and acknow- 
edged. Sometimes the compiler could date from them his 
first rise in the official ladder. Now and then they were printed, 
circulated, and criticized by the press. But nothing was 
done on a systematic plan towards the fulfilment of a com- 
prehensive design until Mr. Hunter was specially deputed for the 
work, This gentleman's literary ability is so unquestionable that 


* A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D, | 


Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 20 Vols. 
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The materials accumulated during the | 


he can be depended on to give to shapeless = of materials, to 
wholesale statistics, and to the intricate details of caste and 
agriculture, as much grace and attractiveness as their nature admits, 
Envy has been excited amongst sundry perspiring Anglo-Indians 
at Mr. Hunter’s employment in a work which enabled him to 
spend his time by a fire-side in London or Edinburgh, and to 
take occasional and condescending trips to India, when punkahs 
cease and fires are endurable, at the pleasantest time of the year. 
We believe it to be quite true that Mr. Hunter has drawn Indian 
allowances in an English climate; but we are bound to say that 
he has not been idle; for he has already, in return for the 
expenditure of public money, produced no less than twenty volumes, 
and the books have ‘been compiled on a scale and after a 
method which, for at least a generation, ought to supersede the 
necessity of any similar efforts. 

These results, as far as they go, could not have been pro- 
duced in the same space of time by a single individual, had he 
rummaged the India Office from top to bottom, or aired the 
moth-eaten records of the Calcutta Revenue Board. But, 
backed by the orders of the Government of India, Mr. Hunter 
had at his disposal the whole body of officials of the 225 
districts into which, he informs us, India is now divided. 
His plan of operations was as follows:—He arranged his sub- 
ject under six heads. First came the topography of each district 
—that is, the area, physical aspect, and natural means of com- 
munication. In the second head are comprised the occu- 

tions, professions, and castes of the people. The third 

ead deals with agriculture, land tenures, rents, prices and wages, 
measures and weights. Natural calamities, always gigantic in 
India, are now thought of suflicient importance to have the fourth 
heading to themselves. The fifth division is taken up with manu- 
factures, trade and commerce, income and taxation; and the last 
enters on the field of meteorology, and treats of diseases, epidemics, 
and their remedies. A series of questions under each of these 
heads was issued to all district officers; and editors for each pro- 
vince of the Empire were appointed to get in the returns, and to 
supplement them by other materials available in local or central 
offices. Mr. Hunter himself supervised and controlled the whole; 
and, in addition, as we understand him, discharged the functions 
of Provincial Editor for Bengal and Assam. The practical result 
of all this questioning, replying, analysing, digesting, supplement- 
ing, and exhuming forgotten records is that we have now a set of 
volumes which give us the history of the whole of the provinces 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and a supplementar 
volume regarding fisheries and botany. The merits of the maw f 
are certainly not inconsiderable. The order of subjects is retained 
in each separate volume. Their bulk is not alarming, as each 
contains roundly about four hundred pages. There is an index, 
besides a heading of chapters. For every three districts there is a 
map. Much valuable information is compressed into a reasonable 
compass. The defects, on the other hand, are that there is neces- 
sarily a good deal of repetition. We have half-a-dozen accounts 
of the planting of rice and the sowing of indigo; again and again 
we are given details of rude native ploughs and other rustic imple- 
ments which supply the place of the rake and the harrow. In an 
introductory note we are told just nineteen times that a seer means 
2lbs., that one anna is a sixteenth of a rupee, and that—here 
Mr. Hunter is surely ironical—the rupee, “ for ordinary purposes,” 
may be taken to mean two shillings ; while in the description of a 
ryot’s house and its surroundings—his food, caste, prejudices, and 
daily occupations—there is iteration without variety, or just such 
a diversity as amounts to no distinction at all. That a good deal 
of this may have been unavoidable we admit. It was necessary to 
make each volume, comprising one, two, or more districts, rotund, 
smooth, and complete in itself. A young assistant sent to learn 
his duty on the banks of the Brahmaputra does not want to be 
referred for rudimentary information backwards and forwards, on 
| the principle adopted by many makers of dictionaries, or to be 
directed to a volume describing a tract bordered by the Poddha 
or the Jellinghi; and as, after all, the replies have been sifted, 
digested, and cut down to reasonable dimensions, even reviewers 
ought not grievously to complain. It should not be forgotten 
that masses of curious details have been ere this carried away 
from India by district officers and commissioners, and have 
either died with the possessors or else have passed out of 
memory and sight. Quaint local legends, curious vernacular 
couplets and proverbs, the transformation of jungly districts into 
rice-fields in less than a decade, the silting up of plains, the 
denudation of timber, violent and arbitrary changes in the courses 
of rivers, the disappearance of wild animals of the larger kind, 
the gradual fluctuations of particular native industries, the rise 
and discovery of strange crimes, the slow extension of secondary 
wants—on these and a hundred other topics there exist, besides 
published reports, stores of information in the memories or the 
note-books of Englishmen for which the compilers of these 
volumes, had they been able to get at them, might have been 
indebted. Nothing is so transient as local Indian knowledge, or 
a sooner than the traditions of office. In no country or 

ependency has work so often been done twice. Deaths are 
rtant and half-executed designs are interrupted by 


sudden ; im 
enforced absence; the exigencies of administration 


sickness an 


carry men away west and east, north and south, with ruthless dis- 
| regard of the continuity of evidence; and successors eager to 
i penetrate below the surface of native society and to vary the 
repulsive details of crime by philological, social, or anti- 
quarian research, i 
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subjects which have been explored by their predecessors 
or In collecting data which have already been stored up. It is 
impossible to read some of the best informed of Indian news- 
pepers without perceiving that the writers are often at fault 
in dealing with the past, Each generation is in fact merely 
encamped in India; and an official whom evil or good fate 
has attached the longest to one set of duties, or to one corner 
of the Empire, must smile on comparing even his prolonged tenure 
of office with an announcement that the Vicar of Broud Chalke has 
departed this life after fifty-five years’ enjoyment of his rectory, 
or that Mr. Linkinwater, after about the same period, has ceased 
to be the faithful and devoted servant of some celebrated firm in 
the City. 

But, whatever may be the omissions or shortcomings of this 
work, it is certain that it supplies a blank in Indian official publi- 
cations. There will henceforth always be a definite starting-point 
for future explorers; a nucleus for the accumulations of local 
antiquaries; a standard according to which generations of re- 
formers may measure their degrees of advancement, and draw out 
schemes of yet wider and more enduring conquests over ignorance 
and sloth. The districts contained in the volumes be‘ore us repre- 
sent, as we have stated, the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. In 
twenty-eight the Bengali language is current; in twelve the Hindi, 
or Hindostanee; and in four the Uriya. Besides these regula- 
tion districts, there are outlying tracts such as the tributary 
Mahals in Cuttack and on the South-West frontier, the hill dis- 
tricts of Chittagong, Independent Tipperah, the Garo Hills, the 
Sunderbunds, the Bhotan Doars, and the hill territory of Dar- 
jeeling. The sameness of the compilation is agreeably broken and 
varied by descriptions of these strange regions, where old Rajas 
with endless genealogies take us back to a period anterior to the 
Mahommedan invasion, where dense jungles still afford shelter to 
the elephant or the rhinoceros, and where the backwardness of the 
inhabitants allows of some scope for that personal government 
which, in more settled provinces, has been smothered under the 
pressure of rigid circulars and inelastic laws. 


One feature in this work must strike any reader conversant with | 


any portion of India. It is called A Statistical Account of Bengal. 
It is in reality a history of two phases of national and social life. 


There is, first, the district as we found it, with its primeval | 


jungle and its primitive agriculture; its endless multiplicity of 
castes; its indigenous manufactures; its profusion of natural re- 
sources, wasted or misused, or transported by the slowest of 
vehicles over the worst of cart tracks ; its physical aspect little, if 
at all, changed since the days when the Minister of Akbar placed 
the capital of Bengal near 
touched at a Portuguese settlement on the banks of the Ganges, 
to which he gave the strange name of Ogouli. Then comes the 


e jungles of Maldah, or when Bernier ‘ 


history of institutions which were the inseparable accompaniments | 


of our own 
digenous tree, Statistics of gaols, schools, land revenue, canton- 
ments, are obviously of this latter kind. In another twenty 
years a 
worthless, but liable to great modification. The account of the 
climate, the physical features, the settlement of the land revenue, 
will be uable for all time. In short, Mr. Hunter's 
labours have two very distinct objects in view. It is 
very desirable that the Government should possess a record show- 
ing what are the capabilities, products, population, early history, 
and local peculiarities of each district under its control. It is also 
important that we should put our hand on returns proving how 
many schools at such a period of our rule were attended by how 
many scholars; in what towns or villages municipal institutions 
had made any progress; or what was then the proportion of 
Mahommedans to Hindus, or of Christians to both. If there is any 
incongruity in the conjunction of absurd legends about a Mahom- 
medan saint or the origin of Saugar Island with the statistics 
of the traffic on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in the specifica- 
tion of the white paint or the white clay with which a Baishnab 
must adorn his nose and daub his person, side by side with the 
returns of the Inspector of Police, this is no more than is occa- 
sioned by our mere presence in India. The newest products of 
modern civilization lie there in queer proximity to customs and 
traditions which are as old as Manu. When, at the bidding of Lord 
Dalhousie, Sir William Brooke set up the first telegraph line ever 
known in India, one of the earliest messages despatched by an 
isolated signaller from Saugar Island to Caicutta was as follows:— 
“* A tiger has just killed a buffalo close to the Station-house.” 

We fear that ordinary readers may be frightened by the fearful 
array of native names and the piles of statistics which are heaped 
on one another throughout these volumes. Lists of fish and of the 
different sorts of rice are sometimes strung together without note 
or Tr For some topics we have as yet searched in vain. 
We do not, for instance, get enough as to the fluctuations of the 
vernacular dialect in different parts of Bengal. Of local terms of 
expressionandrusticsayings, with which every district abounds, and 
with which many Englishmen are familiar, there is a great, if nota 
complete, want. The accounts of temples or places of pilgrimage 
are now and then very meagre. About half a page is Sestak to 
the temple of Kali, or Kalighat, just south of Calcutta, probably 
one of the most celebrated shrines in all Lower Bengal; and it 
would puzzle a Senior Wrangler or the compiler of Bradshaw to 
say on what principle some of the lists of towns and principal 
places have been put together. There is an alphabetical and there 
1s a geographical sequence. Mr. Hunter abides by neither, and 


political ascendency, or engrafted by us on the in- | 


great deal of these statistics will become, we do not say | 


pages about the mutiny of the ys, first in 1824 and then 
in 1857. It would have been far simpler to refer readers 
to Kaye's History at once; the disaffection of the regiments on 
either occasion having no more connexion with the agricultural 
and mercantile population of that district than with that of 
MiddJesex. We tremble at the thought of districts in 
the North-West Provinces described on this principle. 
The last volume of the series seems to savour of paddiny. 
It contains certainly a general and larger index, compiled 
with much care, and a lively account cf the fresh-water fisheries 0! 
Bengal, supplied by Dr. Day, the present Inspector-General o! 
Fisheries, from Dr. Buchanan's manuscripts and other sources. 
But a catalogue of Bengali and Assamese plants, of which only the 
botanical names are giver, extending over one hundred paces, 
can be of little or no use to the district officer or the unofficial 
Englishman. Again, Mr. Hunter is well known as a@ puris! 
in spelling. Will he expound the principle on which he ha- 
completely disguised some districts by the process of translitera- 
tion, and has allowed others to be recognized by their old- 
fashioned, deformed, but familiar names? A learned Pundit 
can understand why Pubna is written Pabna, why parganas tale: 
the place of Pergunnahs, and where he is to look on the map for such 
districts as Rangpur, Birbhum, Maimansinh, Faridpur, Nadiya aud. 
Bakarganj. But why is not Mr. Hunter consistent in his love o! 
accuracy, and why, according to his canons, should we not hav 
Chatyaon for Chittagong, Srihat for Sylhet, and Tripura tov 
Tipperah? Let us either keep the stupid old spelling of Indiay 
names, provided we eschew such monstrosities as “Sir Roger 
Dowlah ” and “ the Bouncello,” or else pass an Act of Uniformity, 
for spelling and abide by it. 

A detailed review of particular volumes will enable us to dv 
more justice to Mr. Hunter's valuable labours than can be done i: 
this summary notice of the whole work. The sharpest critic mus! 
be tolerant of actual mistakes in discussing pages which are ti: 
productions of overworked district officers, dependent in part 0. 
native authorities for information, and perplexed with incessant ca! |» 
for schedules and forms. And even if we should find some topic~ 
altogether omitted, some lists too leng and some notices too 
brief, some subjects unduly ified and others sketched with « 
hasty pen, we shall still remember that this is the first connecte ! 
attempt to do substantial justice to the resources and local history 
of our most magnificent dependency ; and we shall approach it i» 
the reverent spirit of Sir James Stephen, and not with the aimless 
hitting and the sublime audacity of Mr. Bright, 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Sip history of the campaign of last year in Europe and Asi) 
forms a subject tolerably complete in itself. From the ou: - 
break of the war to the fall of Plevna in the one case, and to tha: 
of Kars in the other, the historian can give a sketch of events wit): 
a well-defined beginning, end, and middie. The time for writin, 
such a history in a final shape has not yet come. But the histor, 
as it went on week by week was written by the very active an: 
intelligent narrators who represented the leading English news- 

pers; and it is natural that they should now begin to make 
collections of their writings, or selections from them, in order to 
place before the English public something like a continuous 
narrative. The Daily News has published, in a handy volume, 
what amounts to a sketch of the whole history of the war in 1877, 
as it gives in chronological order, with a brief but carefully-drawa 
connecting narrative, letters written by Correspondents attending 
the armies of both combatants in both the scenes of action. Mr. 
Boyle has published a collection of letters he wrote to the 
Standard from the Russian army in Bulgaria, until he was forced 
to leave it in September last. Mr. Williams has published a col- 
lection of letters he wrote while following the fortunes of the 
army of Mukhtar Pasha in Armenia. All these collections of 
letters have their special merits, As the principal writer in the 
Daily News collection was Mr. Forbes, all the well-known merits 
of Mr. Forbes’s writings appear in the letters from his pen, and 
give a peculiar value to the collection of which they form “44 
At the same time it may be said that, even when tested by 
juxtaposition with what Mr. Forbes writes, the letters in the 
collection from other Correspondents do not seem to suffer, 
but are all full of matter laboriously acquired and _skil- 
fully employed. Mr. Boyle wields a lighter pen, and, for 
the mere details of events, is not so profitable a study. But 
no Correspondent enlivens his pages with so many pleasant anecdotes 
or enriches them with more shrewd and suggestive observations. 
He interests the reader in the writer; and his book will be found 
entertaining and instructive by persons who, under the name of 
the general reader, are su to care more for entertainment 
than instruction. Mr. Williams, during his long intercourse with 
Mukhtar Pasha, conceived strong feelings of affection and admira- 
tion for that commander, and for the army that served under him. 
His book has the interest and the value which attach to the 
narrative of a campaign written an able and indefatigable 
observer who identifies himself with the army which he accom- 

* The War Correspondence of the “ Daily News,” 1877 ;. with a Con- 
necting Narrative. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 

The Narrative of an Expelled Correspondent, By Frederick Boyle. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1877. 

The Armenian Campaign. By Charles Williams. London: C. Kegan 
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panies. Much the fullest and most consecutive, as well as the 
most animated, account yet published of the history of Mukhtar's 
army is to be found in Kin pages ; and, so far as sympathy gives 
insight, his narrative ought to be abundantly truthful. 
prominent thought which is suggested by the perusal of 
these works is how admirable all these Correspondents are, and how 
alike. Gradually, and by one experiment after another, an ideal of 
an English Correspondent has been formed, to which they all 
more or less consciously conform. As no one has done so much 
as Mr. Forbes to establish this ideal, he can hardly pursue it with- 
out knowing that he does so. But the school of Correspondents 
is now so well formed that all have caught tle same tone and work 
in the same way. Their aims, their standard, their machinery all 
seem the same. All are practised hands; know all manner of 
countries aad all kinds of men, They all seem impervious to fatigue, 
fever, insects, and roguery. They all are pleasant comrades with 
those among whom they ere thrown; all have wonderful horses ; 
all pay reluctant natives with judicious liberality. All make 
princes and generals their friends, at any rate for a time. All 
criticize with the utmost freedom the shortcomings which they 
notice. They survey mankind from a lofty British point of view, 
and point out the black spots they detect. They observe, think, 
and record; and, being above all things honest, it is remarkable 
how very nearly they all arrive at the same results. The papers 
for which they write may take different sides; and they them- 
selves may have started with prepossessions which unavoidably 
colour some portion of their correspondence; but, in the main, 
they all set themselves to do one thing, and one thing only, and 
that ia, to lay the truth before the English public. The Bul- 
garians of Mr. Boyle are the Bulgarians of Mr. Forbes—a well-to- 
do, cunning, stolid, miserable set of hounds. The mistakes of the 
Russian army are detailed with the same candour for the Daily 
News and for the Standard. Even Mr. Williams, who does not 
attempt to conceal that he writes as a partisan, tells the truth as 
he saw it, and is as full of horror at the atrocities of the Kurds 
and the Circassians, and as full of contempt for the Polish legion 
and the ordinary regimental Turkish officer, as any partisan of 
itussia could be. He is certainly a little of a partisan in one sense, 
for he delights in telling a story and asking what Mr. MacColl, or 
some other object of his detestation, would say to it. But then 
he does not deal in generalities. He conscientiously gives the evi- 
dence on which he rests. It was not without triumphant pleasure 
that he collected proofs of Russian atrocities with which to silence 
Mr. MacColl for ever. But he is much too honest to speak 
vaguely or to go a line beyond what he thinks he can substantiate. 
We find such headings as “ Russian Atrocity,” “ Further Russian 
Atrocity,” and so on; but when we look at what these atrocities 
were, we discover that a soldier was conversing with a woman, 
quarrelied with her, and shot her; that the entrauce into a house 
being denied to some soldiers, they fired at hazard into the 
interior, and killed a girl and a man; and that the body of a 
— who had stayed behind ina village was found mutilated. 
t is very sad that such things should happen in war; but that 
is as much as can be said. But what is deserving of attention is 
the honesty of the Correspondent who longs for a case against his 
adversaries, but will not get up any other case than that which he 
has at his command. If Mr. Williams can ever be said to draw on 
his imagination or to state mere suspicions, it is when he indulges 
in derisive remarks on the Russian Grand Duke opposed to the 
Turks. He tells us freely about this Grand Duke pushing himself 
forward on every occasion except in the field. And, as he was 
never with the Russian army, he must be speaking from rumour 
or conjecture. But Grand Dukes are exceptional beings, and are 
made for the finger of scorn to point at. Evidence is not needed 
to abuse them, and as a rule Mr. Williams is fair enough to the 
Russians. If he thinks they did not always keep a good look out, 
he says as much for his Turks; and if he thinks General Melikoff 
avery poor creature, as compared with his beloved Mukhtar, he 
does full justice to the turning movement of Lazareff and to the 
audacity of Heimann. 

When we find so much to admire in good correspondence we may 
ask what is bad correspondence, and what is it that good Correspon- 
dents may notsay? Mr. Williams gives a sufficiently exact account 
of what he would call bad correspondence. He rejoiced when one 
whom he considered a traitor to the order was dismissed from the 
Turkish camp. He tells us that in a London journal of August 27 
there appeared a long and most monstrous libel on Turkish generals 
and on Mukhtar in particular. “ Moreover,” Mr. Williams goes on 
to say, “ his descriptions of battles have been always, with one ex- 
ception, at second-hand. More than once he has foisted on his 
journal letters and telegrams which had not even the merit of 
antecedent probability, dated from places where he was not.” It 
was a comfort to Mr. Williams to reflect that this disgrace to his 
profession was not an Englishman; but Mr. Williams does not by 
any means wish to suggest that none but Englishmen can be 
Correspondents of the right sort. He is lavish in cordial praises 
of the Correspondent of the Neue Fiete Presse, who went every- 
where with him and took as much pains and wrote as honestly as 
he did. But even Correspondents of the proper type were sent 
away now and then. At one period all Correspondents were pre- 
vented from going to the Russian front, and this may have been a 
necessary step for the Russians to take, and implies no special 
faults im any Correspondent. It is difierent when a particular 
person is dismissed for an alleged indiscretion, and the case is 
especially notieing when the person dismi is one of the 
best of Correspondents, Mr. Boyle had to endure this hard fate. 


It has dwelt much on his mind. He calls his book The Narrative of 
an Expelled Correspondent, and he tells us in his preface that he 
should not have published his letters had it not been that he had 
been dismissed, and wished to show how badly he had been treated. 
He has the satisfaction of being able to record that he was on 
the very best possible terms with the Russian officers among whom 
he had been thrown, and that his military friends were much dis- 
tressed at his dismissal, and in the last hours of their sad farewell 
behaved to him as if he was a martyr and a hero. He was candid 
in his criticisms, but he was liked and respected by the Russians 
generally. He was not sent away because he had made himself 
disagreeable, or had been thought to exceed the bounds of good 
fellowship by his associates. He was sent away because he wrote 
a particular letter, and because the high authorities of the Russian 
army thought this letter ought not to have been written. The 
letter is set out in his volume, and his readers can therefore judge 
for themselves. No document could better illustrate the difficulty of 
determining what a Correspondent may or may not say. Mr. Boyle 
thinks his letter innocence itself, except that in one sentence, 
where he said that he could laugh to think of the contrast between 
what had been expected and what was actually happening, he 
owns that this might very naturally have been taken to mean that 
he could have laughed at the Russians, whereas he intended to 
express that he could have laughed at himself and his brother 
Correspondents. We will leave out this passage, and look at the 
rest of the letter, and we will think not of Russian commanders 
only, but of all commanders, and not of Mr. Boyle only, but of all 
Correspondents. ‘To what utterances of a Correspondent has a 
commander a right to object? The question, it may be remarked, 
might become a very serious one if England should be at war 
with a great Power, and if it were an English commander who 
had to judge of what was said by an English Corre- 
spondent. We must think not only of the Correspondent, but 
ef the commander, and remember that a commander has his 
duties as much as his critics have. The letter in question was 
written from the neighbourhood of Plevna on August 24, and was 
published in the Standard of September 4. It was not until the 
26th of September that notice was taken of the letter by the Rus- 
sian authorities. Mr. Boyle urges that no harm could have been 
done by the letter, which could not possibly have got out to Pievna 
before September the 1oth. But any information contained in it 
might have been telegraphed to Constantinople, and com- 
munication between Constantinople and Plevna was then 
open. On the 5th or 6th of September Osman Pasha might 
have known everything in Mr. Boyle's letter that it would interest 
him to know. Thus, just before the great Russian assault on 
Plevna was made, the Turkish commander could learn, if Mr. 
Boyle had anything to teach him, how the Russians and their 
enterprise looked in the eyes of a very able Englishman who lived 
amongst them. If we turn to the details of the letter, we find three 
statements made which seem of a somewhat serious character. The 
first is that there were then not half enough Russians in Bulgaria, 
and that General Radetzky could only take the offensive towards 
Schipka with ten battalions. The second is that the Czar had 
quitted one place after another, and apparently could find no safety 
except in Roumania. The third is that the Russian soldiers could 
not bear another defeat, it being apparent that they would no 
longer march to certain death for the Czar. These statements Mr. 
Boyle considers to be quite within the proper province of a Corre- 
spondent; but it is not going very far to say that they seem to be 
statements which Osman Pasha might have been pleased to have 
communicated to him on the authority of a competent English 
critic. 

Into the details of this republished war eens. om ge we will 
not enter, as detached portions do not give an adequate notion of 
the whole, and the Seve are meant for those who want to refresh 
their memories as to the various incidents of the war. Mr. Boyle has, 
however, added a few pages at the end of his work which contain 
new and interesting matter, and they deserve not to be passed 
over in silence. His subjects are the Russian officer and the 
soldiery of the allied armies. Of the Russian officer Mr. Boyle 
speaks in high terms of praise so far as resolution to do his duty 
and kindness to his men go. But, unless he has German blood 
in his veins, he is not very clever, and he seems to have a secret 
panting for revolution. Not that he makes any secret of his 
secret, for Mr. Boyle was astonished at the bold utterances and 
expressions of flat treason which he heard freely circulating on 
every side. But the taste of the Russian officer for revolution is in 
this sense secret, that it is quite compatible with his always ree | 
his best when it is his business to fight for the Czar. What struc 
Mr. Boyle as curious was that the same men who strove each in 
his sphere for victory gave open vent to their wishes that the army 
might, as a whole, suffer reverses which would entail a general 
smash of things at home. How any human beings can devote 
themselves to such an extraordinary creed as Nihilism is myste- 
rious; but the Russian officers, from top to bottom, are, in Mr. 
Boyle’s opinion, more or less of Nihilists; and by Nihilism is 
meant the belief that the one thing to do for human happiness 
is to destroy every existing institution and put Nothing in its 
place. The Russians hate their own authorities so profoundly 
that they have resolved, if possible, to have no authority at 
all. Their dream is a society with no ties whatever to keep 
it together. The dream is so bright that they believe that 
with its realization they would have the whole world at their 
feet. For the Slav races men in the position of Russian 
officers have an unbounded contempt, but they think that the 
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foreign Slavs might do as food for pole and would furnish troops 
for the conquest of Europe. The Russian soldier is, in Mr. Boyle's 
opinion, the best in Continental Europe. Why he thinks so he 
does not tell us; but he is able to say for the Russian that he is 
astonishingly good-humoured and patient, will go anywhere and 
do anything, is very adroit in getting through his work if allowed 
to do it after his own fashion, generous, and only savage under the 
influence of drink, and with no barbarous hatred of his enemy. In 
fact, during the present campaign the feelings of hatred which the 
Russian soldier might have been supposed to entertain towards 
the Turks have been exhausted in his antipathy to the Bulgarians. 
«‘ Why,” as Mr. Boyle constantly heard it said, “have we been 
brought here to die for these villanuus people?” For the Rou- 
manian army Mr. Boyle has much respect. It is entirely the 
creation of Prince Charles, and it is a creation most creditable to 
him, Recently the good qualities of the Roumanian army 
have been generally recognized, and therefore Mr. Boyle’s ex- 


pression of approval, tempered as usual by much shrewd criticism, | 


will not surprise his readers. It is more new to find that, in his 
opinion, the famous Cossack has altogether collapsed. ‘ His legend 
is dissipated, and he himself must soon vanish.” That is, the 
Cossack of the Don, for the Cireassian Cossack is a different being. 
But the Don Cossack has proved in this war, according to Mr. 
Boyle, such a failure that he must somehow be replaced. He has 
— so educated and wealthy that he shirks war and danger, and 

eeps out of harm’s way as much as he can. When he is employed 
he does little good, for although he rides about far and fiercely, he 
knows nothing of what the enemy is doing. We have no means 
of checking Mr. Boyle’s statements as to Nihilist officers or the 
uselessness of Cossacks. Perhaps he states too broadly what he 
has to state; but, even if some discount is made for unconscious 
exaggeration, it is a strange result of the campaign of 1877 that 
the Russians should be found hating their friends and liking their 
enemies, that the result of education in Russia should be disco- 
vered to be a furious antagonism to all that makes education 
possible, and that the terrible Don Cossack should be pronounced 
an antiquated sham. 


MAY’S HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY.’ 
(Second Notice.) 


pointed out in a former article the chief general 
features of Sir Erskine May's book, we now go on to speak 
of his treatment of some particular parts of his subject. We may 
premise that the constant confusion in the use of the word “ demo- 
cracy” of which we gave some instances from the latter part of the 
book prevails equally from the beginning. And we may note also 
that Sir Erskine May seems to be —— trembling on the verge 
of the comparative method without fully grasping it. He all but 
sees, but he does not quite see, that the political history of Europe is 
one story. He sees, for instance, the analogy between old Greek 
and old Teutonic institutions; but he hardly sees that they are 
tctually a common possession, and that he ought to have made his 
distory start from that common possession. Yet he knows that there 
js such a study as comparative politics. He has read Sir Henry 
Maine ; we do not think that he shows any sign of having read 
Waitz, or either of the Maurers; at all events he gives no living 
proof of having made any real use of their writings. Thus the 
story is told in a disjointed kind of way, without one thing being 
brought to bear upon another. No one would ever find out from 
Sir Erskine May that Greek and English freedom, or even that 
English and Swiss freedom, have any direct historical connexion 
with each other. 

The Greek part is perhaps on the whole the best. There is 
nothing particularly new in it, a particularly deep ; but Sir 
Erskine May has judiciously followed the best modern writers, 
and he has made some use of original writers also. There are few 
or no gross mistakes; but the author shows in every page that he 
has not lived with the Greeks and their history. He is quite 
unable to throw himself into a state of things so unlike what he is 
used to. He is always lecturing the old Athenians because they 
are not modern Englishmen. He asks questions; he wonders; he 
indulges in notes of admiration; he “cannot but smile at their 
superstitions.” There is surely a non sequitur in the following 
passage :— 

But small as was the State, the assembly was far too great for careful and 
effective deliberation. Like an English meeting, they might have given 
fair expression to public opinion: but in Athens they resolved absolutely, 
and without appeal, questions of peace and war, of life and death, of banish- 
ment and confiscation. In England, a meeting is summoned to support 
some well-known and declared opinions, to hear orators who are all of one 
mind, and to agree to simple and definite resolutions. If men of different 
opinions find their way into the meeting, they fail to obtain a hearing: 
dissension obstructs farther deliberation ; and the meeting is closed in con- 
fusion and uproar. But in the Athenian bly every opinion was repre- 
sented, rival orators addressed the assembled multitude, and to their deter- 
mination were referred issues as grave as any submitted to chosen senates 
or parliaments. Whatever the genius of the Athenians, such an institution 
as the Ecclesia was an ill-contrived inst t of popular government. 
Because the ish assembly will only hear one side, while the 
Athenian assembly would hear all si therefore the Ekklésia 
‘was an ill-contrived instrument of vernment. The 
Tlouse of Commons, after so many , may doubtless be better 
contrived ; but could Periklés, even Sir Erskine May, have 
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contrived anything better under the actual circumstances of the 
case? This is the way in which long and comparative study 
teaches the true historian to look at the imstitutions of different 
countries ; but it is the way in which men who are not used to 
such long and comparative study can seldom be brought to look at 
them. Sir Erskine May’s remarks on Athenian matters are 
throughout tinged by this fault. This whole way of talking is 
about as reasonable as it would be to blame Cadmus because he 
was not Caxton, or to scoff at the Argonauts because they did 
ppt undertake their voyage in a steamer. 

We come to the Roman division, and we get something tco 
much like a constitutional or even a general history of Rome. In 
a tenth part of the space a writer who really entered into the 
subject might have worked out the points of likeness and unlike- 
ness between Athenian and Roman popular institutions. We do 
not say that the distinctive features of the Roman institutions are 


ens by; but they do not stand out; the real subject of the 
i 


story is overlaid. Nor can much be made out of such a remark 
as this—‘ We cannot point to democracy as the principal cause of 
the fall of the Roman republic; but it was a constant source of 
disorder, and of danger to the State.” Tlere again we ask, What 
is meant by democracy ? The Roman constitution must be counted 
as a democracy from the time when the plebiseita become of them- 
selves binding on all citizens. The fall of the Roman republic 
was due to the points in which Roman democracy differed from 
that of Athens. Those points are manyand of various kinds. But 
itis absolutely unmeaning tosay that “ democracy,” without some 
explanation or qualitication, either was or was not the cause of its 
fall. 

The sixth chapter, on “the Dark Ages and the Revival,” reads 
like a writing of the eighteenth century rather than of the nineteenth. 
Here it is that Sir Erskine May says what little he has to say, and 
meagre enough it is, about Teutonic institutions in general. We 
are told how “for six centuries Europe continued in intellectual 
darkness,” and the exact date, from 400 to 1000, is kindly given 
in the margin. Yet Sir Erskine May knows that Charles the 
Great did something for the mind of man, and even how he 
“invited learned foreigners to assist in the revival of letters.” 
Only on this follows the incomprehensible remark, “ It is greatly to 
the credit of the North that the three most learned men were Alcuin 
from England, Clement from Ireland, and Theodulf from Germany.” 
Whence did this last “learned foreigner” come and whither did he 
go? Sir Erskine May too must have his fling at the Eastern Empire, 
where he, oddly enough, sees a “pagan” element. We are told 
however that “ pagan philosophy was proscribed by Christian theo- 
logians ; and classical learning was overshadowed by the dogmatic 
teaching of the fathers.” Also “the original literature of the 
Byzantine Empire was worthless.” One is inclined to ask Sir 
Erskine May when he makes Byzantine literature to begin, and 
whether Prokopios comes under this wholesale condemnation ? 
“ Byzantinearchitecture,” we are told, “ blendingGreek with Eastern 
forms, captivated the mixed races of the East and South. The 
Christian Church of St. Sophia was fitted to become, in later times, 
the renowned mosque of the Moslems.” And Sir Erskine May has 
made the perfectly new discovery that the Saracens “ continued 
their conquests until they became masters of the Byzantine Empire.” 
But this chapter is wholly worthless, A great deal of talk about 
the Popes and the Inquisition and the Keformation has nothing 
to do with the history of democracy. A word or two about 
Dithmarsen or Le Mans would have been more to the purpose. 

The Italian chapter seems to be almost wholly made up from 
Sismondi, and it of course shares the imperfection of Sismondi’s 
point of view. Sir Erskine May naturally makes a comparison 
between ancient Greece and medieval Italy. In so doing he of 
course points out the differences as well as the likenesses :— 

The entire soil of Greece was occupied by its little States. They had no 

kings or princes as neighbours: they owed allegiance to no other powers. 
But the republics of Italy were founded within the domains of existi 
monarchies ; they were surrounded by the territories of larger States, and 
of powerful feudal chiefs—dukes, marquesses, and counts. Hence they 
never enjoyed complete political independence. They were free municipali- 
ties, rather than sovereign States. Higher powers, from whom they had 
received their franchises, still claimed sovereignty over them. Powerful 
neighbours threatened and controlled them. The Greek cities waged war 
upon one another, and were endangered by foreign enemies. The [talian 
cities indulged in the like warlike rivalry: they were no less exposed to 
foreign enemies ; and they were further subject to the violence of monarchs 
and feudal princes, on their own native soil. 
All this is true; but it leaves out the main difference. The Greek 
cities knew no earthly superior; the Italian cities were states of 
the Empire. That Sir Erskine May has no notion of the relation 
of Venice, to say nothing of Naples and Amalfi, to the Eastern 
Empire, may be taken for granted. 

o Swiss matters Sir Erskine May has evidently given much 
attention, and his account of later changes in that country is really 
well done. But it is strange that, in dealing with that one among 
Teutonic lands which kept on Teutonic institutions in the purest 
form, he never refers to a German book. The references to 
Johannes von Miiller are all to the unlucky French crib, and even 
Bluntschli seems tobe referred to in a French disguise. Of the 
results of modern research on the history of the Cantons, of their 
ine May seems to know 
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‘assigned as a fief, by the Emperor, to the dukes of the house of 
Leeringen (sic).” “ Among the most powerful families of Switzer- 
land were those of Savoy, Hapsburg, Kiburg, and Rapperschwyl.” 
This is from 1097 to 1218. Because certain Cantons, or four 
hundred years later, wrested large territories from the Dukes of 
®avoy, those princes become, in Sir Erskine May's hands, a “ Swiss 
family.” ‘And we hear without a protest the ancient fable of the 
men of Schwyz “claiming descent from Scandinavian settlers.” 
Then, through a great dealabout Helvetians, Romans, and what not, 
we at last make our way to the league of the Three Lands in 1291. 
And now come some comments, many of them perfectly true, on 
the primitive democracy. Sir Erskine May, in his curious way of 
hitting on half a truth, tells us that “these assemblies were as 

imitive as those of the ancient Germans described by Tacitus.” 


e seems to have no notion that they simply are the assemblies of | 
| to be lamented that a writer who has won deserved reputation by 


the ancient Germans going on after they have stopped elsewhere. 


Swiss history loses half its value if it is cut off in this way from the | 
great system of which it forms a part. The historian of Swiss de- 


mocracy must learn to forget all about the Helvetii, and must 
learn instead something about the freemen of East Friesland. Of 
all this Sir Erskine May has evidently never thought. Of thetrue 
relations of the Three Lands to the Empire and to the Austrian 
Dukes he has no idea. He seems to share Sir Walter 
Scott’s notion that every Emperor must be Duke of Austria 
and that every Duke of Austria must be Emperov. “ Albert, 
Count of Hapsburg, the most powerful noble in Switzerland, and 
recently elected Emperor of Germany, began to encroach upon the 
liberties of the Free Cantons.” We really had hoped that by this 
time we had done with “ Emperors of Germany,” though, to be 
sure, Sir Erskine May, at a much later stage, when he is describing 
thé wars of the French Revolution, gives us a yet more remark- 
able personage in the form of an “Emperor of Austria” earlier 
than 1804. But the most amazing vagaries in the way of titles 
are trifles compared with Sir Erskine May’s notions of the war 
of Morgarten. ‘“ When, a few years later, a further attempt was 
made to bring them under the yoke of the Empire, the brave 

ts routed the Imperial army under Leopold Duke of Austria 
in the celebrated battle of Morgarten.” Sir Erskine May can never 
have read the letter in which the King of the Romans congratulates 
his loyal men of the Three Lands on their overthrow of their common 
enemy Duke Leopold and his anything but Imperial army. All 
this may come of reading Johannes von Miiller in a translation 
which, when the original says that Bern was founded on soil which 
was reichsfret, translates it indépendant de Empire. Mr. Bryce, 
in his journey to Ararat, duly records how he left the orbis 
Romanus at Kingston-on-Hull and came into it again on the other 
side of Caucasus. Mr. Bryce certainly ought never to leave the 
erbis Romanus again, as long as people believe that Duke 
Leopold headed an Imperial army at Morgarten, and that there 
were Emperors of Austria before 1804. 

The modern part of the Swiss section is, as we have already 
said, very much better. Sir Erskine May is one of the few people 
who have brought themselves really to look at modern Swiss 
politics with something better than that conventional sneering at 
“ petty States” which distinguishes self-satisfied ignorance. Sir 
Erskine May is as well qualified as any man to observe and appre- 
ciate what goes on before his own eyes; he fails in other respects, 

neither nature nor practice has given him the power of 
throwing himself into states of things quite unlike what goes on 
before his own eyes. hen, in the second volume, he reaches 
France and England, the modern part of each section forms a very 
useful summary of the later constitutional history of the two 
countries. He evidently watched French affairs—as we have 
known that he has watched English affairs—with an in- 
telligent and accurate, if not a very deep-searching,eye. But the 
early _ of the French and English sections is meagre and worth- 
Jess. It is not that it is full of gross mistakes, like the early Swiss 
part ; here Sir Erskine May has gone to better guides. It is simply 
that there is nothing in it. The root of the difference between 
French and English history lies in the difference between 
the position of the Franks, Burgundians, and Goths in 
Gaul and the ition of the Angles and Saxons in 
Britain. And this difference lies in the different nature 
of the Teutonic conquests in Gaul and in Britain. Sir 
Erskine May is excellently qualified to trace the constitutional 
history of joe the after the constitution of England put on its 
present conventional shape. He has clearly served no apprentice- 
ship in those studies which would have enabled him to trace the 
steps by which the constitution came to put on its present con- 
ventional shape. How the primitive elements of freedom seemed 
to die out, how they won to themselves a new life, he does not seem 
to care. The in for six 
meagre pages only. that Sir Erskine May to tell us of 
the process by which the national Council took its present form is 
literally contained in these not very accurate sentences :— 


Further contests between the crown and the barons continued to advance 
the rights of the people ; and it was to Simon de Montfort, who led the 
armed barons — Henry III., that the commons first owed their repre- 
sentation in parliament. 

In the reign of Edward I., the commons acquired a more settled place in 
the legislature : knights of the shire being regularly summoned to represent 
the counties, and citizens and burgesses to represent the cities and towns. 
It is to be noticed that, after one or two references to Professor 
Stubbs at the very beginning, Sir Erskine May seems to throw 
aside all such helps, and to write the constitutional history of 
aeveral centuries by the light of nature. It is perbaps in this 


matter of quotation and reference that we can best judge of a man’s 
studies. Some writers, like Mr. Green, discard references elto- 
gether. Others deem it their duty to give their authority for 
every statement. Sir Erskine May is capricious. Sometimes a 
few pages are full of references and quotations; then come 
several pages together without any. When the fit comes, he shows 
himself fond of quotation, as distinct from reference. We mean 
that he is fond of copying bits from modern writers, simply, as it 
would seem, because he has read them lately and they have struck 
him. But we are bound to say that Sir Erakine May quotes in 
his notes only; he has not fallen into the book-maker's trick of 
putting long pieces from other writers into his text. Of any — 
of original writers or documents the earlier part of the Englis 
section shows no sign whatever. 

We can only say once more, with sincere regret, that it is much 


really good and useful work in his own line should have failed as 
Sir Erskine May has done, by undertaking work out of his line and 
beyond his powers. 


MISS MISANTHROPE.* 


\ ISS MISANTHROPE is a girl whose real name is Minola 
4¥i Grey, and who wears out her life wearily enough in a little 
town called Dukes-Keeton, in one of the midland counties. 
Delighting in fiction of all kinds, she had “ two heroes chief over 
all the rest whose story she found it impossible to keep apart, and 
whom she blended commonly into one odd compound, These were 
Hamlet and Alceste, the ‘ Misanthrope’ of Moliére. ... But per- 
haps Alceste came nearest to the heart of our young maid as she 
grew up. She said to herself over and over again that ‘C’est 
n’estimer rien qu’estimer tout le monde.’” Several things had fos- 
tered this humour in her. After the death of her mother, whom 
she loved deeply, her father married a second wife, who was 
“strong-willed, serene, and stupid.” Her brother, to whom she 
was devoted, went away to Canada, where he married and forgot all 
about her. Then her father died, and her stepmother married a Mr. 
Saulsbury, an elderly Nonconformist minister, who was constantly 
shocked by Minola’s ways. These things being so, Miss Grey 
determined to find liberty and independence in London, taking 
with her by way of Celia an elderly romantic little woman named 
Mary Blanchet, who had once published a volume of verses by 
subscription and who for some years had been custodian of the 
Dukes-Keeton court-house. Immediately after the reader's first 
introduction to Minola, she has to go through the ungracious task 
of refusing the proposals of animportunateadmirer, one Mr. Augustus 
Sheppard, a great man in Dukes-Keeton, where he is considered, 
and indeed is, a model of propriety. Mr. McCarthy has managed 
this incident so artfully that it leaves the reader anxious for 
the appearance of a lover who shall be worthy of Minola, and shall 
teach her that, if “c'est n’estimer rien qu’estimer tout le monde,” 
there are nevertheless some men in the world who deserve esteem. 
The experienced novel-reader will think it probable that the 
desired ee is found when, in the next chapter, he makes the 
acquaintance of Mr. Victor Heron,a young man who has come 
back from governing some colonial settlements with a grievance 
against the Government, and who, stopping in Paris on his way 
to London, falls in with a certain Mr. Money, a rich man who 
has considerable influence in a somewhat curious manner, and 
who is also the father of Minola Grey’s greatest friend. — 

Mr. McCarthy, who seems to improve steadily in his art, has 
always relied more upon the study of character than on the dove- 
tailing of unexpected incidents. In his novel Dear Lady Disdain, 
which we reviewed last year, there were many bright and original 
character sketches. His present work displays, we think, more 
finish and completeness in the treatment of the various personages 
to whom we are introduced, and in almost every instance the 
author has been successful in finding a type of character which 
strikes one as the result of fresh invention and observation. We 
are told of Mr. Money that his home, like himself, “conveyed to 
the intelligent observer an idea of quiet self-satisfied strength. 
ain He never made a boast of his original poverty, or the 
humbleness of his bringing up, nor put on any vulgar show of 
rugged independence. The impression he made upon everybod 
was that of a completely self-suflicing—we do not say self-suffi- 
cient—man.” This is precisely the impression which throughout 
the book he makes upon the reader, and it would be diflicult to 
give higher praise than this to the certainty with which the 
author has worked out his conception. As a complete contrast 
to Mr. Money we may take Herbert Blanchet, the brother of Miss 
Misanthrope’s Celia. Minola, when she first saw him at Mr. 
Money’s house, not knowing who he was, “thought him the poet 
of a schoolgirl’s romance made to order,” and her estimate of him 
did some credit to her penetration. Mr. Blanchet belongs to a 
school of as yet unrecognized geniuses who make up together 
a kind of Mutual Admiration Society which Mr. McCarthy 
describes with a satire which is none the less forcible for 
not being unkindly. In his novel Jack M. Alphonse Daudet 
described a society of this nature, which, with singular ap- 

ropriateness, he christened Les Ratés. But the resemblance 

tween the two descriptions lies only in the fact that both 
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deal with men who believe that the failure of their works 
is due entirely to the grossness and stupidity of the public. 
M. Daudet’s ratés are people of something of the same type as 
Oscar in Jérome Paturot, —s disorderly, given to overmuch 
drinking and smoking. Mr. McCarthy's unknown poets and 
painters are of a sentimental and aromatic cast, and their watch- 
word is the appalling term “esthetic.” They took all critical 
knowledge for their province, and no one of them would ever 
admit that there was anything which his brother knew and he 
did not know :— 

There was indeed a legend that some malign person, acquainted with the 

peculiarities of the school, had once compelled them to invent a patron 
It was done in this fashion: the malign person talked confidently 
and fluently to one of the order concerning a French poet, whom he de- 
scribed as a gifted apostle of a kindred school, and whom he was pleased to 
name De Patroque. The youth thus talked to was not to be outdone, or 
even to be instructed. He gave out that he had long had his eyes fixed 
reverently on the genius of the gifted De Patroque. He talked largely, not 
to say bouncingly, of the great De Patroque among his friends, who, not to 
be outdone in their turn, talked to him and to others of the new apostle. 
The fame of De Patroque grew and grew, until at last ill-natured persons 
affirmed that several essays on his genius, and fraternal hymns of honour, 
‘were composed for him by the admirers of his mythical career. 
Mr. Blanchet’s character is worked out with singular skill in this 
respect, that, although he is not only intolerably conceited and 
affected, but also performs many mean actions, he is yet not so 
wholly contemptible as to prevent one from hoping, when at the 
end of the book he leaves England for America, that he may yet 
do some good in the world. The views of art and life which he 
entertains when we first meet him are expressed in a conversation 
carried on between Minola, his sister, and himself at Miss Grey’s 
rooms :— 

“No,” he said decisively, “we don't care about Nature—our school.” 

“T am from the country: I don’t think I know what your school is.” 

“ We don’t want to be known in the country ; we couldn’t endure to be 
known in the country.” 

“But Fame?” Minola asked ; “does Fame not go outside the twelve- 
mile radius ? ” 

“ Oh, Miss Grey, do pray excuse me, but you really don’t understand 
us; we don’t want fame. What is fame? Vulgarity made immortal.” 

“ Then, what do you publish for ? ” 

He rose from his seat, and seized his hair with both hands, then con- 
strained himself to endurance, and sat down again. 

“My dear young lady, we don’t publish, we don’t intend to publish. No 
man in his senses would publish for us if we were never so well inclined. 
No one could sell six copies. The great, thick-headed public couldn’t 
understand us. We are satisfied that the true artist never does have a 
— or look for it. The public can have their Tennysons, and Brown- 

ngs, and Swinburnes, and Tuppers, and all that lot *°—— 

“That lot!” broke in Miss Blanchet, mildly horrified, “that lot! Brown- 
ing and Tupper put together!” 

“ My dear Mary, I don’t know one of these people from another ; I never 
read any of them now. They are all the same sort of thing tome. These 
Pewee are not artists; they are only men trying to amuse the public. 

me of them, I am told, are positively fond of politics.” 

Minola, ee because there is just enough reality in Herbert 
Blanchet to make his affectations imposing, and partly because of 
her great affection for his sister, is led to take on herself the expense 
of bringing out a volume of his so-called poems. One of the acts 
of meanness committed by Blanchet, to which reference has been 
made, is his treatment of this generous proposal on Miss Grey's 

. He not only runs up an enormous bill for a costly edi- 
tion of his work, on the strength of private knowledge that his 
patroness will scon be wealthy, but he more than hints at a 
meeting of the Mutual Admiration Society that there is something 
—— than mere friendship in Miss Grey’s kindness to him. It 
may be worth while to quote the poetical dedication prefixed to 
his volume :— 


Usto my Lapy Parroness AND QUEEN. 
Upon my darkness may there well befall 
Light of all darkness, darkness of all light ; 
Starfire of amber, dew of deathlike sheen ; 
Waters that burn, pale fires that sicken all, 
And shadows all aglow with saffron light ; 
But comes my lady, who is Glory’s queen, 
And all the bright is dark, and pallid dark the bright. 
Mr. Blanchet not unnaturally falls in love after his fashion with 
Minola ; so does Victor Heron; so does a certain Mr. St. Paul, 
another character who has much freshness and force. He is the 
a brother of the Duke who owns the great house at Dukes- 
eeton; and, having been a decided black sheep in his youth, has, 
when he appears on the scene, spent many years and made much 
money in the Western States of America. The consequence is that 
he is a curious mixture of a gentleman and a rowdy, a man in 
whom one cannot but feel an interest, but whom it is equally 
impossible to respect because of his utter want of principle. He 
lays an important part in the story, in that it is due to 
im that Victor Heron becomes member for Dukes-Keeton. 
The story of the election and its varying fortunes occupies 
a considerable space in the latter of Mr. McCarthy’s two 
volumes, and though we have more than once objected on 
general grounds to the introduction of a political element into 
novels, we cannot but make an exception in favour of Miss 
Misanthrope, wherein the matter is touched with so light and yet 
so keen a hand that its presence can hardly be regretted. i. 
McCarthy has acquired the rare art of knowing when to stop, even 
when he is most in love with his subject-matter, and his style has 
that simple directness which is the surest safeguard against the 
production of weariness in the reader's mind. 
Miss Misanthrope is indeed, to our thinking, a work which has 
some very striking merits. We have already said that the charac- 


ters are fresh and consistently kept up. It may be added that the 
author displays a singular talent in dealing with mixed 
motives, and exhibiting without any tiresome display of 
analytical power his just observation of the working of ordinary 
as well as unusual natures, For instance, when Lucy Money 
pours out the secrets of her heart to Minola, one at first feels, not 
only the same kind of repulsion which Minola does, but also a 
strong doubt as to whether the incident is true to nature. But as 
one learns more of Lucy one learns also to recognize the accuracy 
with which Mr. McCarthy has gauged the worth of vacillati 
romanticism grafted on to an ordinary intelligence and has depic 

its effect. And, as in the case of Herbert Blanchet, so in that of 
Lucy Money, the whole effect of the character is not altogether dis- 
agreeable. Readers who delight above all hao ode exciting plots 
may possibly find fault with Miss Misanthrope use it contains 
no incident that might not actually occur in everyday life without 
creating surprise. Those who care for a keen—one might almost 
say a brilliant—chronicle of the fashions and follies of the times, 
the satire of which is just enough dashed with tenderness, are 
certain to read Mr. McCarthy's novel with pleasure. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S MONT BLANC.* 
(Second Notice.) 

N\ VIOLLET-LE-DUC writes less as a geologist than as a 
4¥i © mechanical engineer, with an architect's keen eye for design 
and structure and practised B ige of graphic delineation. Hence 
we do not find him concerned with the operation of the primary 
geological forces which, working from the general solidification of 
the earth's crust, prepared the way for the mighty upheaval of 
Mont Blane en masse, or even with the local deposition and distri- 
bution of the strata which that tremendous catastrophe came in 
to disturb at so late a period in geological time as the pra-glacial 
Miocene epoch. He is content with the postulate that the earth 
hereabouts remained plastic or pliable enough to permit the = 
trusion of the semi-solid protogine through the soft and yielding 
sedimentary schistose beds which had omg for long ages, 
superimposed in horizontal strata. That these crystalline schists, 
through which the plustic protogine squeezed as through a gigantic 
buttonhole, were upheaved in a condition far from solid is proved, 
he reasons, from the complete adherence, and sometimes even com- 
mingling, which is observed to exist between them and the proto- 
gine, especially on the northside of Mont Blanc. It was ‘in the act 
of cooling that both these classes of rock assumed their crystal- 
line, and in part metamorphic, structure. The upheaval would appear 
to have been gradual and slow, from north-west to south-east, and 
by no means regular or vertical, the north-western slope being 
much less abrupt than the south-eastern. Thus the protogine 
would appear to have upheaved and thrown aside these crystal- 
line schists less suddenly on one side than on the other, having 
overlapped them on the south-eastern slope, scarcely permitting 
them even to crop out. To the enormous pressure it has undergone 
on this side we may perhaps in consequence attribute its lami- 
nated aspect, and the presence of substances foreign to it, but 
which it carried with it, and which underwent a process of meta- 
morphism. Even the stratified Sorraa of the gneiss and 
crystalline schists our author would hold to be due to pressure and 
contraction. The earth’s crust about these parts, irregularly thin, 
contracted under cooling, vast wrinkles or furrows being thus 

roduced, to be partly filled and levelled by sedimentary deposits. 

he cooling and contraction continuing, the crust gave way at its 
lines or points of greatest tenuity, admitting the eruption of granite 
or protogine. These masses, however, are not to be held eruptive 
in the same sense as lava or basalt. They were not of purely 
igneous origin. With M. Delesse and other distinguished physic- 
ists, M. Viollet le Duc is in accordance in thinking the crystal- 
line constituents of the earthy crust to have been formed in a moist 
state, and the granite, syenite, protogine, and serpentine rocks to 
have been upheaved in a plastic condition at a temperature con- 
siderably below that of fusion. Of the constituents of protogine 
itself an elaborate analysis has been made by M. V. Payot, who dis- 
tinguishes no less than fifteen varieties of this substance as observed 
on the elevated parts of the massif of Mont Blanc, confirmed by our 
author's independent authority. These specimens vary in colour from 
white—with gold-like spanglesof titanium in the cavities of therock, 
or with anastase, greenish-white rar and grey orthoclase felspar, 
coarse in cellular texture, but highly durable—to greenish red, grey, 
and olive-green or yellow. Other varieties are talcose, ferruginous, 
or gneissic in texture, or else finely granular, passing into leptinite 
with green tale and white felspar, such as that from the Grandes 
Jorasses. That from about the culminating parts of Mont Blane 
consists chiefly of quartz and felspar of a pale green, or talc ofa dark 
green moderately durable. Over nearly the whole extent of the massif 
the protogine is found of a beautiful consistency, with numerous 
interspersed crystals of hyaline, corundum, cloudy sapphire, and 
greenish or thallitic epidote, hard and very durable. e ferru- 
ginous and grey varieties, on the other hand, such as that found 
on the declivities of the eastern slope of the Aiguille Verte, are 
easily disintegrated. In general the harder protogines constitute 
the summits and ridges, and the less resisting fill the intermediate 
spaces, the crystallization of the homogeneous parts having taken 


* Mont Blanc: a Treatise on its Geodesical and Geological Constitution, 
its Transformations, and the Ancient and Recent State of its Glaciers. By 
Eugene Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by B. Bucknall, With 120 Ilustre- 
tions. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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| aps with more energy along the planes of contraction, allowing 
intermediate matter to crystallize in its turn under conditions 
of heterogeneity which rendered it less solid and durable. The result- 

polyhedrons were in consequence of very different hardness; but, 
whether great or small, all are disintegrated and split in the line 
between the planes of contraction, these planes being harder than 
the middle parts, The larger polyhedrons are, in fact, nothing 
more than an assemblage of 

From his valuable survey of the primary aspect and the petrology 
of the Alpine masses, our author goes on to treat of the processes 
and laws of their disintegration. The causes are found in the 
structure of the protogine itself, which invited the action of water 
and allowed the storage of aqueous accumulations in the frozen state 
inamphitheatres, hollows, ravines, and fissures, and so hurried on the 
Brogrees of change to its present broken, disjointed, and ruined con- 

ition. That there was a period of any duration, as M. Viollet-le- 
Duc seems to think, before the warm rains were changed into snowy 
deposits upon the mountain tops, we may venture to doubt. 
The immediate loss of solar radiation at so great a height 
above the sea level would more than counterbalance any general 
excess of temperature due to the supposed Miocene climate, as well 
as the fast waning interior heat of the lately upheaved protogine 
cones themselves. Atall events, if free from snow, the mammillated 
surfaces would rapidly crack and yield under the expansion and 
contraction of the solar rays, alternating with nightly frosts, and 
aided by the rains working along the lines of commissure. The 
snows then accumulating in the form of névé would bear down 
with constantly increasing rapidity, carrying with them the rocky 
masses broken off by them in their descent. Through the crystal- 
line schistose rocks which formed the envelope of the protogine 
the progress of disintegration went on more rapidly still, in propor- 
tion to their more yielding, stratified, or laminated structure. 
Their and ridges, assuming on this account a more acute and 
vertical shape, on which the snow could not rest, must have more 
readily suffered from atmospheric action. On the Italian side the 
ype declivities considerably more abrupt than on the French 
, or that of the Jura, the solar energy exerting greater power. 
The massif of Mont Blanc shows this configuration. Towards the 
valley of ouni the slope presents a general gradient of 20°, 
that Courmayeur being 40°. So, too, the upper plateau 
presents an undulating surface slightly inclined to the north-west. 

What were the prevailing winds at the time of the first Glacial 
epoch—another important element in the problem—we cannot 
say; but an examination of the débris brought down by the 

ted masses of snow leads to the belief that the winds 

blew most actively from the W.S.W. M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
and sections illustrating the action of the winds in 

reference to the accumulation of snow and the consequent slipping 
and abrading action of avalanches are, as usual, masterly 
and clear, as are also his illustrations of the formation and 
movement of glaciers. On this complex and difficult problem 
he is careful in balancing the opinions and speculations of rival 
theorists, and in distinguishing the manifold conditions which enter 
into its solution. The fact is that not only is ice a substance 
wholly without parallel in nature, but its relation to the rocky bed 
affects glacier action in modes to which science fails to assign a 
limit. It is no permanent or homogeneous material which nature 
here presents to us, but a substance alive, so to say, with interior 
whilst sensitive to every ray of sunshine and every warm 

breath of the upper air. Nor is it by the simple law of its own 
gravity alone the glacier accumulates and descends. It is 
on by the weight of the névé falling and dilating behind and 
above it, as well as by the regelation of its own particles after partial 
thawing. It is neither wholly solid nor wholly fluid. In part flexible 
and elastic, it isin part also crisp and brittle in the extreme. Did 
its motion, again, take place down a simple plane or glacis at a 
constan - = we might be spared many a puzzle of cross fissures or 
crevices. t the glacier has for its bed a ravine of rock the most 
irregular and broken, of any degree of steepness, widening out in 
general downwards and strewn with rocky fragments. To the 
Viscous weeg Dm glacier constitution, which evolved so much contro- 
versial heat between the partisans of Messrs. Forbes and Tyndall a 
few years ago, M. Viollet-le-Duc, we are glad to see, with much 
tact, givesthe go-by. In the analogy which he borrows in pre- 
ference from the world of ‘physics he is, however, far from equally 
happy. If pp action is not to be explained by the parallel 
with that of a sticky or viscous mass like treacle, honey, or wax, or 
of any semi-fluid body moving like lava, still less has it its leading 
wages or phenomena in common with india-rubber. The glacier, 
e its incumbent or imbedded masses of rock or drift, is com- 
pared by our author to an india-rubber band heavily loaded, and 
to all appearance closely adhering to its rocky bed, yet freely 
stre h tension while gliding over and along this 
irregular trough, and following all its egies. So far well ; 
and we may as correctly conceive a typical block of this plastic ice, 
originally a cube or parallelopiped in shape, drawn out by the 
greater expansion of the suriace of the glacier so as to form 
@ polyhedron (fig. 57 dis) as in the case of the india-rubber 
band. But even here the halts. It is not by a stretch- 
ing, but by an impulsive or bulging, action that the glacier 
lvances, motive power being, not from without but from 

; and so far from a concomitant shrinking in volume or 
bweadth like that of stretched india-rubber, the glacier is all the 


while inwardly swelling and upheaving in bulk. It is towards the 
middle that it rises and bulges the most, owing to the friction and 


vesistance of its irregular bed ; and for the same reason its frontal 
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and upper strata spread out fan-like as it advances, casting off to- 
wards the sides any stones, sand, or drift that may have fallen upon 
it. The fibres or organic molecules of caoutchoue cling together 
under almost any amount of tensile strain. The crystals of frozen 
vapour are ready to fly apart with the slightest interfering force. 
Every one must have seen how a block of ice is split by the point 
of asharp awl or of a bare needle, It is the natural cleavage 
of the glacier which forms crevasses. The primary flaw is doubt- 
less due to the infiltration of water into the minute hollows and 
air cavities, either from falling rain or from the sun’s heat melting 
the ice, this water again expanding as it freezes. Hence the more 
rapid advance of glaciers in spring and summer. Such is the 

rocess of regelation, so admirably set forth by Professor Tyndall. 
The glacier meanwhile is subject to both a longitudinal and a 
lateral expansion, its centre advancing more rapidly than its mar- 
gins or its base, and spreading out so as to keep filling up its bed. 
From these two contrary impulses there result ruptures—trans- 
verse or oblique cracks or crevasses, at right angles or so to the 
zones of tension, and inclined down stream towards the centre and 
towards the surface. Fresh crevasses breaking out, and widening 
as the swelling mass drags its gradual way along its irregular 
bed, there is formed a complicated network, which ever tends 
to dislocate the glacier and hastens its dissolution. 

There are thus, it will abundantly appear, in the study of glacial 
action conflicting causes and effects at every step, which greatly 
complicate the problem to be solved. Our author has set the phe- 
nomena, on the whole, in the clearest light possible under the pre- 
sent conditions of science, overlooking none of the observed facts, 
and doing justice to the varied labours of his predecessors of 
whatever country. He has turned to exceptional advantage the 
mishap of a fall into a crevasse de fond, in which he sat for 
more than three hours upon a block of ice which arrested his 
descent forty feet from the surface, the interval till his rescue by the 
devoted courage of his guide being spent in careful study of the 
blue and white bands, the regelation and exudation, and other 
phenomena of the glacial mass. To two valuable chapters upon 
the formation of torrents and valley-lakes he has appended some 
practical suggestions for the prevention of inundations and the 
utilization of mountain waters by judicious storage, combined with 
systematic planting, which we may hope to see some day bear 
appreciable fruit. We should not omit to add that M. Viollet-le- 
Duc’s work owes much of the value and the charm with which it 
comes before the English public to the clear, correct, and expressive 
version of the translator, who has stood him in good stead on more 
than one occasion of the same kind. 


THE BILLIARD BOOK.* 


N this large and pretentious volume the author who writes 
under the pseudonym of “Captain Crawley” offers to the 
world “‘a digest of all that is known of the excellent indoor game” 
of billiards. Ard this is not all; for, again to quote our author's 
words, “the instructions given are sufliciently explicit to enable 
any one to master the secret of billiards, even if he had never pre- 
viously handled a cue or struck a ball.” Thus far the first edition ; 
for the new one, which has just appeared, Captain Crawley, perhaps 
moved by secret misgivings, has secured the services of Mr. Wil- 
liam Cook, the great professional player, to revise the practical part 
of its teaching. We will say at once that the directions as to 
holding the cue, making the bridge, &c., which we take to be Mr. 
Cook’s chief contributions to the work, are admirable as far as 
they go, though even these are marred by some serious omissions ; 
but as to the rest of the book we can only express our surprise 
that Mr. Cook should have allowed it to appear recommended by 
his name. 

There is one other exception to the general condemnation that 
we are compelled to pass on the work before us—namely, a note 
in small type concerning the mathematical theory of certain 
strokes communicated to Captain Crawley by a Cambridge 
friend. This note is very clear and precise, and might have been 
of great service to the author if he had condescended to read it. 
That he has not done so we are compelled to assume for the fol- 
lowing reasons. In the note there occurs this passage referring to 
the well-known law of the equality of the angles of incidence and 
reflexion :— 

The same kind of reasoning would hardly establish the law approxi- 
mately with respect to a ball striking a ball instead of a cushion, even if 
the ball struck were fixed in its position, in which case it would act like an 
ivory cushion, on account of the small friction between balls ; but the estab- 
lishment of any law with respect to a moveable ball is a much more serious 
affair. I think, however, that I can show, by a diagram in a very common 
case, that there is no approximation whatever to the law of equality of 
angles of incidence and reflexion when one ball strikes another which is not 
fixed.—P. 70. 

Now if there is one thing that Captain Crawley apparently 
prides himself upon more than another, it is his knowledge 
of the above-mentioned Jaw. This he parades in countless 
passages, with the wearisome iteration peculiar to his style, 
as the foundation of all billiards; it is this that distinguishes 
the truly scientific player from the mere professional who works 
by rule of thumb. The progress of the game in modern times 
is chiefly due to a proper appreciation of this law. Kent- 


* The Billiard Book. By Captain Crawley, Author of “ Billiards, its 

Theory and Practice,’ &c. “Assisted by William Cook, Five Years Cham- 

ion Player of English Billiards, New Edition, enlarged and revised. 
ndon : Ward, Lock, & Co. 1877. 
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field and Mardon used indeed to talk about it, but they quoted the 
axiom without thoroughly comprehending its meaning. Now let 
us listen to Captain Crawley expounding the said meaning :— 
“ For—and here we get at the pith of the matter—the angles are 
only equal when the ball is struck full in the centre, and the 
player’s ball and the object ball meet and divide at the Natural 
Angle” (p. 3). This is a passage so remarkable in its muddle- 
headedness that perhaps the bewildered reader may like a clearer 
instance of our author's peculiar views:—“ The whole science of 
this theory is contained in a single phrase—The Angle of 
Reflection is equal to the Angle of Incidence. On this fact 
hinges all the theory of Billiards; whether you strike a cushion 
or another ball with your own ball the effect is the same ” (p. 19). 
This e, we think, fully bears out our remark that Captain 
Crawley cannot have read his friend’s note. We could easily 
multiply instances of this sort of bewilderment, but we trust 
it is needless; we cannot forbear, however, from making one 
more quotation which seems to come in very aptly at this 
point :—“ See what mischief these pseudo-scientific writers 
get into. Verily a little learning zs a dangerous thing! Good 
players they may be; why not be content with the applause to be 
gained at the table?” The same confusion of ideas pervades the 
whole work; but it is perhaps most striking in the chapter on 
“ Dividing both Balls,” in which our author starts of course with a 
reference to “ the grand theoretical law in billiards” (the equality 
of the angles), without which he is unable to advance a step, but 
very soon breaks down in his attempts at explanation, and has to 
advise the reader to “ practise a few strokes with the * division of 
the balls’ to which I refer, and you will eventually understand the 
reason for such division” (p.94). Indeed, it is a common practice 
with him, when he is getting very confused, to send one in de- 
spair to the diagrams, in order, as he says, to ‘save much written 
explanation”; a course that would have its merits were it not that 
in almost every case the diagrams are grossly inaccurate. 

It was to the chapter on the spot-stroke that we naturally turned 
with the most lively anticipation, thinking that here at least the 
practical good sense of Mr. Cook would have sufliced to keep his 
coadjutor in the right track. But we are forced to the con- 
clusion that, as Captain Crawley treated his Cambridge friend, so 
has he been treated in his turn / Mr. Cook, who certainly cannot 
have read the chapterin question—for which indeed we cannot blame 
him. The discussion of the spot-stroke is ushered in by some un- 
exceptionable remarks, to the effect that it is not easy ; “‘ but, when 
you have once acquired the knack of striking the red and properly 
placing your own ball, the rest is simply an exhibition of skill 

erived from long practice and intelligent study” (p. 109); which, 
in fact, amounts to this, that when once you have acquired the 
knack of hitting both balls rightly, which is all that can possibly 
be done at billiards, the rest is mere skill. After this the author 
naturally gets disheartened, and says that, ‘‘ by means of a few little 
diagrams, the philosophy of the spot-stroke will be made more appa- 
rent to the tyro than by any amount of verbalexplanation.” In this 
icular case, however, the diagram is absolutely hopeless. The 
spot is entirely in the wrong place ; two different strokes are given 
for a single position of the white ball, neither of which strokes could 
be made from that position, while the third stroke given is 
even more absurd; for a ball that is supposed to go all round the 
table and finally return to position behind the red must, accord- 
ing to the direction given, infallibly run into the middle pocket. 
It is only fair to say that the diagram is very soon abandoned 
with the confession that “the spot-stroke cannot be taught on 
paper” ; and the miserable “ tyro” is told, “‘ Any marker will show 
ou how to strike the ball; the rest must depend on yourself.” 
ut suddenly the author thinks better of it, and embarks on an 
elaborate description of the various “ recovering-position-strokes,” 
as he elegantly terms them; yet soon despondency again seizes on 
him, and he ends his explanations with the following admission :— 
“Much might be written on the spot-stroke ; but were I to write 
a volume, you would, after diligently reading it, know less about 
this icular hazard than you can acquire with a few hours’ 
practice with an intelligent professor.” is confession of failure 
is all the more candid because Joseph Bennett has shown in his 
little treatise on the spot-stroke, that it can not only be very 
well explained, but also very well taught on paper, by giving 
such precise directions as to the various modifications of the stroke 
soo enable any fairly intelligent player to practise them by 


It must not be supposed that our author confines himself 
entirely to the dry details of billiards. On the contrary, he has a 
flow of wit and humour interspersed with anecdote, without which 
The Billiard Book would be far more modest in its propor- 
tions, and perhaps also less insufferably tedious. His peculiar 
humour is based on his having assumed the title of one of 
Thackeray's best known characters—to et which excellent 
joke he is continually introducing other Thackerayan characters, 
such as Pendennis, Warrington, Sir Francis Clavering, &c. In- 
deed, by means of these characters he spins out to the very 
respectable length of eight a simple little story of howa 
sharper scraped a billiard table in order to make the end pockets 
draw. As a sample of his lighter literary style we cannot do 
better than quote the beginning of this story, which is called 
“ Barney O’Rafferty’s Little Game ”:— 

In the days when I played at the old Megatherium Club with Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh—dear old fellow that he was—Arthur Pendennis, War- 
rington, Sir Francis Clavering, and the rest of them, when we used to 
adjourn from the club to the tavern, and perhaps meet the next night at a 
grand entertainment at Gaunt House, or a little spread at Foker’s, Billiards, 


as a game for gentlemen, was at its worst.... And, by George! what 
swells used to go and play at old Tooke’s. There were no end of old 
fellows with handles to their names, and young fellows anxious to see life. 
And the hours we used to keep! No licensing laws to interfere with 
gentlemen then. You might play all night, and get whatever you wanted, 
and go home in a hansom at any time you liked. 

After this we hail with joy a not very brilliant sketch of the tzpical 
billiard-marker, by the author of Lost Sir Massingberd, which 
Captain Crawley has introduced, we suppose in modest distrust of 
his own descriptive powers. 

Whilst on the subject of style we will as a couple of passages 
that appear to throw peculiar light on Captain Crawley’s views 
with regard to the English language :—“ Here we have a diagram 
pretty nearly representing a vertical section of a Billiard ball, only 
that it is flat instead of round” (p. 77). “Generally speaking 
very little ‘side’ is required for the spot-stroke ; though occasion- 
ally it will be found, not only necessary, but almost indispensable ” 
( P. 113). After this it is perhaps not to be wondered at that whenever 
the author amends the received language of the rules of billiards 
for the sake, as he says, of additional clearness, he either makes 
them much more confused or else entirely alters their sense. For 
instance, in Rule IV. of the laws of Pool, he obtains brevity by 
leaving out a great many important conditions; while Rule XXV., 
which is certainly not over-clear in the original, becomes much 
worse confounded in his version. 

But we do not wish to be too hard on a gentleman who, what- 
ever his faults, has at least shown great chivalry towards his 
fellow-workers—as witness this passage from the preface:—“ For 
the opinions expressed—the history, gossip, design, arrangement, 
character, and literary contents of the Billiard Book, I am alone 
responsible—Rawdon Crawley, Captain Unattached.” This 


_ heroism disarms us—we will say no more, 


THE WRECK OF THE GCROSVENOR+* 


— was nothing that we liked better in its way than the 
old nautical novel. We did not, to besure, understand all that 
we read, nor follow the hero in all the manceuvres by which he 
saved his ship when he was on a lee shore and it was blowing 
great guns. Nevertheless we read on with much satisfaction, in 
the full confidence that whatever orders a British seaman gave im 
such trying circumstances were the right ones, and such as. 
would in the end bring the ship, the crew, and the gallant com- 
mander into a place of safety. The monotony of the sea terms 
was relieved also by the strange oaths which in a landlubber would 
no doubt have been shocking, but in an old salt seemed harmless. 
enough. The whole talk of the sailors was unlike any talk which 
we met with in common books. It was at all events like i 
on land; and indeed something of the freshness of the sea-breeze- 
came over us as we read the stories of those jolly tars, and heard 
them fight over again their battles with the French. It is a 
melancholy change from such stories as those to come across a tale 
of the sea told in the language which we know only too well 
in the ordinary three-volume novel. We can readily believe 
that, in the old familiar phrase, the service is indeed going to the 
devil when a second mate of a merchantman, who turns author,. 
shows that he is much better read in Miss Braddon than in 
Smollett or Marryat. The story in itself is not uninteresting, 
though monstrously improbable and extravagant; the scenes are 
at times lively enough, and one or two of the characters are not ill-- 
drawn; but the language is such as even Mr. Chucks would have: 
been ashamed of, though he did try to show his gentility by 
using the finest words he could lay hold of. Sailors were comical 
enough in the good old ways in which they imitated the customs. 
of landsmen—as when, for instance, they steered a horse by his 
tail, or tried to make him tack when going in the teeth of the wind. 
But this author-sailor—for such is the character in which he writes. 
—imitates the folly of our novelists too unconsciously and too well 
to be anything but very dull, What tar in the olden days knew 
anything of “a dim emerald sheen,” or of “a sigh of wind” ? 
What would Commodore Trunnion have said if his second mate 
had told him that “ the sea unrolled its dark, unbreathing surface: 
into the visionary distances,” or that “the sun hung a fluctuating 
molten globe in the sky without any glory of rays”? Even the 
silent Tom Pipes would have taken his pipe from his mouth, and 
have burst out with “ Avast, my hearty! Shiver my timbers, I 
don’t rightly follow your lingo.” If the mate, unfrightened by 
such an outburst, had gone on and talked of “ swirling outlines, 
of “ruin and beggary and sorrow churned up out of the deep by 
the unsparing bows ” of a ship, of “the sinister and phenomenal 
breathlessness and heat of the atmosphere,” of “ 
speed,” of ‘ titanic strata of gloom that stood usly behind,” 
of a “sharp shower of arrowy lightning that whizzed,” why then 
we think that the old Commodore, after the usual volley of im- 
paotien on his “ seuppers” and his “ jaw,” would have made 

im feel the weight of his cudgel in the same way that he made the 
attorney feel it. But, had Hatchway for the fun of the thing held 
him back and encouraged the second mate to go on with feigned 
approval, the old Commodore must have burst with rage when he 
came across such a description as the following :— 

But there was something in the aspect of that tremendous, 
quarter-sphere of cloud sinem of us, throwing a darkness most amare 
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behold on half the sea, and vomiting quick lances of blue fire from its 
caverns, while now and again the thunder rolled solemnly, which was for- 
midable enough to keep me wide awake. 

It was growing darker every moment: already the sun’s beams were 

, though that portion of the great canopy of cloud which lay 
nearest to the luminary carried still a faming edge. 

This is, no doubt, all very fine, and in the best modern style. It 
is worthy of a thunderstorm in a novel, but it is not the thunder- 
storm of asailor. It is really a pity that the author has picked up this 
absurd style of writing; for, if we mistake not, he has it in him to 
make a good old-fashioned sea-story. He seems to be familiar 
erough with the sea, though whether he manages his foretopmast- 


staysail sheet and halliards as he ought to do we do not pretend to | 


decide. However, all the commands that are given read nautically 
enough ; and, as the ship rides through two tremendous—* phe- 
nomenal,” we ought to say—storms, and only goes down in the 
third by springing a leak, his skill as a sailor would seem to be 
established. We are surprised, however, at finding him speak dis- 
=a of the barometer. “ I would any day rather trust an old 

ilor’s or an old farmer’s eye,” he writes. Herein certainly he would 
have had Commodore Trunnion with him, though we fear that this 
foolish contempt for a scientific instrument would not have been 
sufficient to make up in that old tar’s eyes for the fineness of his lan- 
guage. Wearestill more surprised that he should represent a madman 
swimming steadily away “in a long swell that rolled over a wreck 
in a cruel, foaming succession of waves.” It is strange, too, that 
a man used to seafaring life should make one sailor die and another 
go mad because they had been shut up in a cabin twe days without 
water. With them also were the heroine and her father. “ My 
God!” cried the hero to the men when he came to their rescue, “ do 
you hear her? They have not drunk water for two days. For 
the love of God, give way!” The mad sailor, when he had water 
given him in a tin cup, “ bit clean through the tin”—the italics are 
the author’s—and then “his face turned black and he dropped 
down dead.” Certainly in these points the author does not sus- 
tain his real or assumed character. But perhaps, as he has taken 
a good deal of Miss Braddon’s language, he thought: that he 
would scarcely be consistent if he did not follow her in intro- 
ducing into his tale a few gross absurdities. 

The plot of the story is as simple and as easy to follow as one could 
wish, Unlike every other writer who tells of the sea, this second 
mate passes over his boyhood and all the tricks which future sailors 
play. He does not even bring in his mother and the small Bible 
which she gave him as he took leave of her. Our readers will under- 
@tand that, as this is not brought in, he did not fall from the yard- 
arm, for it is by his mother’s small Bible in his jacket-pocket that 
the conventional sailor-boy is saved. He left no sweetheart on 
land, nor was he bound to any distant shore where a sweetheart 
awaited him. That little difficulty, however, is got over by the 
incident of the wreck. The young lady, who neither died like one 
sailor nor went mad like the other through want of water for two 
days, very conveniently supplies the want of a heroine. His 
captain aud first mate are two brutes, and the owners of the ship 
are a set of rascals worthy of Mr. Plimsoll’s hottest indignation. 
The crew, finding on starting that the food is unfit to eat, leave the 
ship in the Downs. A second crew is brought down from London, 
a with this the ship sails. The sailors become mutinous; the 
hero himself is put in irons by the captain, because, in spite of 
his orders, he Ai the ship to the wreck; and in the end, when 
he is thus a prisoner in his cabin, the captain and first mate are 
murdered by the sailors. The description of the murder is very 
offensive. Men were killed quite often enough in the old stories, 
but while the action itself that was described was brutal, there 
was no brutality in the description. Who are the readers that ask 
for such descriptions as this >— 

“ Him a berry good genelman,” returned the cook, pulling off his cap 
with drunken gravity, and making a reeling bow to the body. “Me love 
dis genelman like my own son. Nebber knew tenderer-hearted man. Him 
gib me a nice blow here,” holding his clenched fist to his jaw, “ and anoder 
one here,” clapping his hand to his back. Then, after a pause, he kicked 
the dying or dead man savagely in the head, yelling in a hideous falsetto, 
“Oh, [1 skin um alive! Ob, I'll pull his eyes out and make um swaller 
dem! He kick an’ strike honest English cook! Oh, my golly! I'll cut 
off his foot! Gib me a knife, sar,” looking around him with a wandering, 
gleaming eye. “ Gib me a knife, I say, an’ you see what I do!” 

It is curious that we should almost always find the tawdriness of 
eae which we have already noticed in this story combined 
with minute and most offensive details of brutality. The same 
want of taste that leads to the one offence no doubt leads also 
to the other. But to return to the story. The mutineers are 
forced to put the hero into command of the ship, as they are all 
alike ignorant of navigation. His position seems at first 
a desperate one, but there is, as every reader knows, an old 
boatswain on board every ship where a mutiny breaks out who at 
heart is faithful but who has been forced to seem at least to join 
with the others. The carpenter, of course, is a villain and the 
head of the mutiny, while the sea-cook, though in the present case 
he is a most desperate villain, is generally a neutral kind of cha- 
racter and quite ready to be won over. The boatswain informs the 
hero that when they get near land the sailors intend to scuttle the 
ship, leaving him and the rescued passengers on board to sink with 
her, while they make off in the boats. He shows himself, however, 
a second Masterman Ready, and is full of expedients for whatever 
may turn up. He hides himself away in the hold while the hero 
contrives a trick by which the mutineers are made to believe that 
he has fallen ov rd. Before they leave the ship, they provi- 
sion their boat, and here the author takes advantage of the pig- 
killing that necessarily took place to give his readers another piece 


| 


of most offensive description. Our novelists have hitherto stopped 
short of the shambles. If we are to have described at full length 
not only the slaughtering of villains, but also the slaughtering of 
the pigs on which the villains dined, we must, when we return to 
the novel that we have laid down in disgust, exclaim, as Johnson 
did when Langton had finished reading the first act of Cleone, 
“Come, let's have some more; let's go into the slaughter- 
house again. But I am afraid there is more blood than 
brains.” As soon as the boats have left the ship the faithful 
boatswain, who had stopped up the holes that the wicked 
carpenter had made, comes on deck, The mutineers, seeing 
him, row back and try to climb up the sides of the ship. 
There is a good deal more killing to be got through, and at last the 
hero is fairly rid of the villains. He caught, indeed, one more 
sight of the long boat as she was whirled past in a hurricane, and 
saw “some cling to the mast, others seated with their arms 
folded, silent, like dead men already, with fixed and staring 
eyes—a ghastly crew.” By this time heroand heroine, and reader 
too, we should have thought, must have had their full of horrors, 
But what was the author todo? Ile had only just got into the 
third volume, and the rescue of the ship, the love-making, and the 
marriage that was to wind up the story could not fill a whole 
volume. So first the heroine's old father is killed off, then one of 
the mutineers, who had been wounded in the fray and had become 
penitent, and, last of all, the steward goes raving mad. With 
the help of the most “ phenomenal” of all the storms that occur in 
the three volumes the story is thus very pleasantly brought to an 
end. The ship of course sinks; but the hero and heroine, the 
faithful old boatswain, and the lunatic steward, after tossing about 
in an open boat, are picked up by a steamer and brought safely to 
England. 

The author brings his book to an end with a characteristic bit 
of grandiloquence. He tells us that he hopes he will not “be 
charged with impertinence for drawing a quili on behalf of a race 
of mep to whom Britain owes the greater part of her wealth and 
Ear. who brave death, . . . who submit to privations which 

lanch the cheek to read, that our tables and our homes may be 
abundantly furnished, our banking balances large, and our national 
importance supreme.” It isa pity thata writer who really has, 
as we have said, considerable powers should spoil them by his love 
of fine writing and by that want of good taste on other matters 
with which this love is so commonly found joined. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


NEW edition of an old treatise on witchcraft*, by Sir George 

& Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, who was King’s Advocate and one 
of the Lords of Privy Council in Scotland under James VI., which 
was printed in 1678, has just been published, with additional 
materials illustrating the essay, and bringing it down to a later 
eriod. It makes a very curious history. In James's time the 
lief in witchcraft was all but universal in Scotland, and was 
sanctioned by the King himself, who professed to have had 
actual experience as to demoniac antipathies. When he re- 
turned from Norway with his bride, there was a strong 
muster of the Satanic army to oppose him; and in his pre- 
sence many poor wretches confessed to a league with the Lvil 
One, and explained the schemes which had been planned 
to the prejudice of his Majesty. Among other cases, there was 
one in which a woman named Symson was subjected to the ordeal 
of the witch’s bridle and to other tortures for having, with devilish 
assistance, performed the feat of sailing with two hundred com- 
panions from Leith to North Berwick in a sieve. James, by 
questioning her severely, elicited the admission that she and her 
party had baptized a black cat, and raised a dreadful storm to sink 
the ship that held the King; and for this she was burned, pro- 
testing her innocence, and calling upon God for the “ mercy that 
Christian men withheld.” James carried the “Acts Anentis 
Witchcraft ” to England, and under them many victims perished. 
This law was repealed in 1730, yet even in 1736 the Associate 
Presbytery enumerated amongst the national sins which had sub- 
jected the nation to divine wrath that “ The penal statutes against 
witches had been repealed by the Parliament cuntrary to the ex- 
press law of God.” This body was a secession from the Scotch 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, and was in time incorporated into 
the United Presbyterian Church. In 1730 William Forbes, 
advocate and Professor of Law in Glasgow University, published 
a professional treatise on the law of the country, in which he 
said :— Nothing seems plainer to me than that there may be, and 
have been, witches, and that perhaps such are actually existing”; 
and John Wesley wrote in his journal :—“ Giving up witchcraft 
is in effect giving up the Bible.” The last case of witch-burning 
in Scotland was in 1712, when an old woman was convicted of 
transforming her daughter into a mare, and getting her shod 
by the devil in order to carry her to witches’ gatherings. And 
it seems that there are sti!l alive Scotch peasants who maintain 
that there is a witch world around them, with which certain 
men and women are in communication. The extracts now 
first published from the records of the Presbytery of Paisley show 
that not merely ignorant people, but such men as Dunlop, the Prine 
cipal of Glasgow University ; Simpson, minister of Renfrew; 


°4 rene of the Witches of Renfrewshire. A New Edition, embody- 
ing Extracts hitherto Unpublished from the Records of the Presbytery of 
Paisley. Paisley: Gardner. 
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Millar, a theologian and scholar, who was afterwards Principal of 
Aberdeen University, were subject to these delusions. 

The eleventh volume of Messrs. Chambers’s National Reading 
Books *, completing the series, is intended primarily for the highest 
class of elementary schools, and also to be serviceable in secondary 
schools. It contains extracts from the works of the leading 
writers throughout the whole course of English literature, from 
Beowulf to the present day. 

The papers read and discussed at the Manchester Library Club, 
which have now reached the third volume f, deal with interesting 

sages of local history, such as gipsy life in Lancashire and 
heshire ; a description of a primitive and out-of-the way nook of 
North Lancashire, lying north-east of Preston; the career of 
Samuel Butler, a well-known tragedian on the Manchester stage ; 
Coleridge’s connexion with Manchester, &c. 

The first volume has been issued of a history of the Eastern 
Question, down to the present war.{ It is stated to he “edited 
by Captain Hozier,” but it does not appear what share he has had 
in the composition of the work. As it stands, it seems to be 
very much a at second-hand, without any pretersions 
to original research; but it gives a survey of the relations of the 
different populations concerned in the problem that has so long 
disturbed Europe, which may be useful to readers who want a 
general view of the subject. The present volume treats of the rise 
of the Turkish and Russian Powers, and the causes of their antag- 
onism, and brings the narrative down to the Crimean war. 

Mr. Daryl has compiled a handy book for visitors to public and 
private galleries §, including an explanation of the various methods 
of painting, instructions for cleaning, relining, and restoring oil 
paintings, a glossary of terms, an historical sketch of the principal 
schools of painting, and a dictionary of painters, with the copyists 
and imitators of each master. It is intended to serve as a guide 
to the authorship, quality, and value of a picture, and to furnish 
not only the fundamental knowledge necessary to amateurs, but 
also a classification of schools of painting. 

Mr. Hunt is an American painter, to whose studio the writer 
of the preface to this volume || paid a visit while in America, and 
thereupon became “ sensible that he was in the presence of a great 
Teacher.” He found that Miss Knowlton, one of Mr. Ilunt’s best 
pupils, had jotted down a good many of his remarks; and, on his 
recommendation, she obtained the painter's permission to publish 
them. The result is necessarily somewhat incoherent and frag- 
mentary; but many of the remarks have a true value beyond the 
attraction of their quairt expression. In a letter from Mr. Millais 
prefixed to the volume the English painter observes :—“ On the 
whole, his advice is undeniably sound and useful to the student, 
if he, the student, can possibly anticipate what comes of ex- 
perience.” 

The recent volumes of LZ’ Art] fully keep up thehigh reputation of 
what is perhaps the most valuable of art publications. Letterpress 
and illustrations are alike good and caretul, and do equal credit to 
the Paris and the London editors. 

Mr. W. H. White, Assistant-Constructor in the Royal Navy, and 
Instructor in Naval Architecture at the Royal Naval Colleze, has 

uced a work on naval architecture** suitable, not only for 
professional students, but for those who are more or less in- 
timately connected with shippmg, such as officers of the navy, 
shipbuilders, and shipowners, and who desire to obtain a clearer idea 
of the principles of ship-construction than is supplied in the ordi- 
nary text-books. Throughout the volume the plainest language 
is used, and the mathematical demonstrations are of the simplest 
character. 

_ Mr. Jeremiah’s handsome volume contains an account of the 
rise and progress of the Urban Clubft; and it is in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the members of that Club that he 
has in the same volume published some “ Notes on Shakespeare,” 
which were first compiled to commemorate the Club’s last annual 
meeting. The author deserves much commendation for his hesi- 
tation to accept anything concerning Shakspeare as a fact without 
adequate proof; and thus his Notes differ pleasantly from the 
follies of many modern commentators. The volume also contains 
chapters of interest concerning proposals for a national theatre 
and a Shakspeare memorial. 

The fo volume of Shelley’s works, which mainly consists 
of mature posthumous poems ft], is edited with much care, and 
will be welcomed by all lovers of the poet, while people whose 
chief —— in literature is finding occasion for controversy can, 
if they like, get up a quarrel concerning Mr. Forman’s restoration 
in certain words of what he believes was Shelley's spelling. 


* Chambers’s National Reading Books, Book II. W. & R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh and London. 

+ Papers of the Munchester Library Club. Vol. III. Abel Heywood. 

t The Russo-Turkish War ; including an A t of the Rise and Decline 
of the Ottoman Power, und the History of the Eastern Question. Edited by 

ptain H. M. Hozier. Vol. I. Mackenzie. 

§ The Picture Amateur's Handbook and Dictionary of Painters. By 
Philippe Daryl, B.A. Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

|| Talks about Art. By W.M. Hunt. London: Macmillan & Co. 

q L’Art : Revue Hebdomadaire Illustré. London: 135 New Bond 
Street. Troisitme Année. Tomes III. and IV. 

Royal Na lercan ari hipbuilders an ipowners, 
W. H. White. John Murray. 

tt Notes on Sha aad Memorials of the Urban Club. By John 
Jeremiah, London: Sotheran & Co. 1877. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton | 
Vol. TV. London 


: Reeves & Turner. 


We hare also received the first instalment, containing Romola, 
of an excellently printed edition of George Eliot’s writings.* 

The same praise may be given to the edition now being issued 
of Sir Henry Taylor's works.t The present volume contains 
poems and plays which are perhaps less well known than Van 
Artevelde, but which have much power and beauty. 

The reissue of Mr. Thackeray's productions t has the advantage 
of being accompanied with the original drawings, in this case fur- 


| nished by the author himself. The impressions are wonderfully 


clear, considering how often the cuts must have been worked. 

The second edition of Griffith's Practice under the Judicature 
Acts § is very opportune, because, as the editors, Messrs. Griffith 
and Loveland, write in their preface, “Fresh legislation and ad- 
ditional rules aud orders have made it necessary that a new 
edition should be prepared, more especially as the practical 
working of the new system has produced an immense number of 
decisions, which have to a large extent settled the practice and 
made certain and definite that which was before but conjectural.” 
The completeness of the work is, as far as possible, ensured by 
numerous cross references and a careful revision of the index. 

The present edition of Mayne’s Treatise on Damages || has been 
prepared by the original author and Mr. Lumley Smith, who was 
the editor of the second issue. The whole book has been revised, 
and the editors hope that it will be found to contain all the 
English and principal Irish decisions on the law of damages up to 
the present date. 

The editor of Atkinson's Sheriff Law § has found it necessary 
to rewrite some parts of the book which had become completely 
obsolete; but “the work still remains cumbered with the treat- 
ment of some practically obsolete subjects such as Outlawry.” 
Some remarks of value will be found on the vexed question of 
poundage, which it is hoped may before long be decided by the 
Court of Appeal. 

A second edition of Kent’s well-known Commentary** has been 
brought out, in a carefully revised form, by Dr. J. T. Abdy, bring- 
ing the information down to the latest date. 

Dr. Anstie’s volumeft, which consists of papers reprinted from 
the Practitioner, ofiers many sensible and valuable remarks upon 
the use of wine, starting from the point of view which many 
people contest, that alcohol, as such, has its legitimate place in the 
sustentation both of the healthy and of the diseased organism. Dr. 
Anstie recommends, amongst other things, that wine-drinkers 
should stick to one drink for every-day consumption, and is of 
opinion that practically the best drink for most people is sound 
vin ordinaire of the Bordeaux district. Dr. Anstie’s 
of champagne for obstinate forms both of ordinary cold and the 
intestinal catarrh which is common in summer and autumn has at 
least the merit of being pleasant. For the form of ephemeral 
catarrhal fever which suggests by its intensity the coming 
on of a serious fever or inflammation, the writer recommends 
perfect rest in bed,an unlimited milk diet, and a pint of light 
champagne in the twenty-four hours. Some people, as Dr. Anstie 
observes, can overcome this form of illness by a single dose of 
opium taken in time ; but with many the discomfort produced by 
this drug outweighs its good eflect. Dr. Anstie has no great 
belief in an alcoholic treatment in cases of tetanus, and thinks that 
in delirium tremens, even in the case of “ thoroughly broken-down 
old drinkers,” it should not be employed at all. 

Mr. Edmonds ff has given us a series of short and simply written 
lives of men who have been “ illustrious examples of patient and 
successful toil” in various provinces of life. By what the author 
says is “not an undesigned coincidence,” were distinctly 
religious men, but they did not all profess the same form of 
creed. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s work §§, to quote from his address to the Pre- 
sidents and members of the Chambers of Commerce of Great 
Britain, “ directs attention to Soudan, the most important portion 
of Central Africa, and the desirability and feasibility of ~* it 
up to commerce and civilization from the north-west coast.” The 
proposed plan is to let the waters of the Atlantic into the depres- 
sion of the desert of El Juf, and thus “ open up a navigable high- 
way for the commerce of England and the whole world to the 
heart of Africa.” The volume contains an interesting account of 
the author's travels and observations in Soudan and Western 

hara. 

Messrs. Joyce and Locker give us a republication, in two 


* Works of George Eliot. Cabinet Edition. Vol. I. Romola. William 
Blackwood & Sons. 

+ Sir Henry Taylor's Works. ‘Author's Edition, Vol. III. Kegan Paul 
& Co. 


t The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray.—Vunity Fair. Vol. I. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

§ Griffith's Practice under the Judicature Acts. Second Edition. 
London: Stevens & Haynes. 
ud Mayne’s Treatise on Damages. Third Edition. London: Stevens & 

aynes. 

q Atkinson's Sheriff Law. Sixth Edition. By R. E. Melsheimer. 
London: Henry Sweet. 

** Kent's Commentary on International Law. Edited by J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Deighton, Bell, & Co. 

tt The Uses of Wines in Healthand Disease. By Francis E. Anstie, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. London: Macmillan & Co. 
ki Well-Spent Lives. By Herbert Edmonds. London: C. Kegan; Paul 


Pa "Flooding the Sahara, By Donald Mackenzie. London : Sampson Low 
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volumes, of the translation of M. Victor Hugo's well-known work’, 
which had already appeared in the Graphic. 

Mr. Ford has produced a faithful translation of M. Daudet’s 
Le Petit Chose t; to the somewhat morbid sentimentality of which 
we took exception in our notice of French Christmas Books. 

It would be difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. 
Wall's work}, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper 
Forms in schools, than by quoting what M. Littré says of it in an 
introductory letter :—“ TI have carefully tested the principal parts 
of your work, and have been completely satisfied with the accuracy 
and correctness which I found there.” Mr. Wall in the first part 
of his book deals with the growth of the French language, and on 
this M. Littré remarks that his respect for the historical develop- 
ment of the language has made his tooting sure. 

Mr. Langford has made a special study of birmingham and its 
history, and his present volume § completes the chronicle of the 
town down to 1871. 

Mr. Wheatley has prefixed to this edition of Every Man in 
his Humour a Life of Ben Jonson ||, embodied in an intro- 
duction, at the end of which he says, “Some few coarse ex- 
—— that would have unfitted the play for public reading 

ve been omitted.” Opening the volume at mere haphazard we 
come upon some expressions which make us wonder what Mr. 
Whieatley’s views can be on this point. We do not, as a rule, 
approve of tampering with great authors’ works after ‘the manner 


ot Bowdler; but if the thing is done at all, it should be done. 


thorough 


Mr. P Puller has produced a very serviceable and useful abridgment 


of Dean Merivale’s § well-known History, taking in the period 
from the foundation of the city to the extinction of the Western 
ire. 

r. Roden Noel’s latest poem ** shows, like his others, that the 
writer has a certain poetical instinct and turn of expression, 
accompanied by a strange want of what may be called poetical 
perception, which leads him to insert in what is meant for a 
poetical drama such bald lines as these :— 

Ha! Lady Bertha !—the poor child! Iam 
Immersed in very grave atiuirs, 1 grieve, 
Inform her; but I cannot see her now. 
In the second scene there is a pretty song ending with this 
verse 
Linger here in a dewy dale ; 
Climb not under a ‘hot noon ; 
Cull pure lilies of the vale ; 
Darling, do not leave me soon! 
Linger here! 
The week in which Twelfth Night falls is not so remote from 
that we need be afraid of returning to some of the 
characteristic products of that season, playing cards and compli- 
mentary cards, dva@juara dards. Correspondents of the news- 
papers declare that Christmas cards add to the gloom of the 
season, but admit that they are esteemed in lunatic asylums, like 
a poem of Mr. Tupper’s, which the inmates of an American maison 


de santé set each to his own tune. The cards of Messrs. De La | 


Rue, however, are so prettily drawn and coloured that some of 
them may give permanent pleasure as ornaments of the nursery. 
The “dexter” playing cards issued by the same firm are, it seems, 
epoch-making in the history of the sport, though one needs to 
know more games than Baccarat to explain their merits and to 
sing the praises of “Napoleon,” and of court cribbage-boards. 
The illuminated scrolls for the decoration of walls, published by 
Messrs. Marcus Ward, are admirably suited to their purpose, and 
will brighten school-rooms. 


* The History of a Crime. By Victor Hugo. Translated by T. H. 
Joyce and pou 4 Locker. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


+ My Brother += From the French of A. Daudet, by L. Ford. 
Sesion: Sampson Low & Co. 


me ie Student’s French Grammar. By Charles Héron Wall. London : 
Murray. 


Modern Birmingham and its Institutions. By J. A. Langford, LL.D. 
Vol. II. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

|| Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. London Series of English 
Classics. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

{J School History of Rome. Abridged from Dean Merivale’s History of 
Rome, with the sanction of the Author, by C. Puller, M.A. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

** The House of Ravensburgh. By the Hon. Roden Noel. London: 
Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Satunpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertneuam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Saturnpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, VOLUME XLIV., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for. the early trains, and eopies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,159, JANUARY 12, 1878: 


Victor Emmanuel. The War. 
India. Sir W. Harcourt at Oxford. The Left Centre and the Republic. 
Mr. Beal's Bill. Mr. Forster on Disestablishment. 
The Metropolitan Board and Metropolitan Floods. 


Pleasant People. Artin the Dining-Room. 
Father Curci’s Book. “Fragile, Suffering Creatures.” The Jnflezible. 
New Parishes. Strikes and the Prevailing Depression. Crediton. 
Home Hospitals. The Old Masters at the Royal Academy—I. 


Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne. Antiquities of Cyprus. 
Hunter's Statistical Aecount of Bengal. War Correspondence, 
May’s History of Democracy. Miss Misanthrope. Viollet-le-Duc’s Mont Blanc. 
The Billiard Book, The Wreck of the Grosvenor. Minor Notices. 


| London : at 38 STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of Drawings 
by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased 
Artists of the British School. 
The Gallery is Open from Ten A.M. until Six P.M. 
Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 


THE s SOOTETY of PAINTERS in WAFER COLOURS.— 


XTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OLEN 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ORE'S GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


yh LEAVING the PRE TORIU M.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM 33 by 22 feet; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ * Christian Mastyrs,” ae. 
at the DORE % ALLERY.35 New Bond Street. Daily. Ten to Six. Is. 


(CHRISTY COLLECTION.—The CHRISTY COLLECTION 


of ETHNOGRAPHY at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster, will be RE-OPENED to the 
Public on Friday, January 18, frem ten till four. snd on every Ty subsequent Friday until further 
notice, between the same hours. ‘Tickets to view the C may be d from the 


Messenger at the British Museum. 
C. T. NEWTON, Deputy Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, January 8, 1878. 


V icToRIA WOODHULL'S STARTLING ORATIONS. 


The Human Body the temple of God, and Prophetic Visions of the Future.” St. 
's Hall, January 15, 18,22, Feb. 1 and 8. Commence at. Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; 
; Admission ls. At Austin 5 Office, St. James's Hall, and usual Agents. 


| JNIVERSITY of LON DON.—PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 

TIFIC EXAMINATION.—SPECIAL CLASSES (open to Students not otherwise 
to the Hospital) in the Subjects of this are held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and wil begin on Monday, January 
the Hospital), To others, £10 10s.—For particulars. apply pene ot or by Letter, 
to the WARDE. “of ‘the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C 


LADIES'COLLEGE, POL YGON HOU SE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Founded by the Ht hi for P: 
President—The Right Hon. COW. 

ang SPRING TERM commences January 22 for Boarders and January 23 for Day 

cemnasin is given by Prof in Li Science, and Art. English and Foreign 
Governesses reside in the (Culver. 

Children are received from Seven years of age. 

Special arrangements are made for the admission of Student Teachers. 

For particulars apply to the Lady Principal, Miss DANIELS, Polygor. House, Southampton. 

Ww. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Honorary Secretary. 


Cry of LONDON LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8 City Road, Fins- 


bury Square, E.C._FIRST ‘TERM of 1878 commences Jennary 17; Entrance Examina- 
tion, January 16 at 2 P.M. Lady *Piincipal attends January 14, 15, and_19 to ante fresh 


Pupils, and to see Parents and Guardians. ‘The College comprises Kinder-Garten, Transition 
—— Upper School, Senior Department for Ladies wishinz to attend Special Classes, and 
Classes for Oxtord and Cambridge Examinations. Subjects—English Language (Reading and 
Grammar, L iterature and Composition) ; Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra ; W riting and 
»ok-keeping ; Geography.’ Politieal and Physical History (Ancient and Modern ); French, 
German, Italian, and Latin: Music, Pianoforte ; Vocal (Class and Solo), and Harmony 
Drawing (Freehand and Model), Water-colours ; Phy siology and Laws of Health ; Natural 


History ; Common Objects: Political and Domestic. Economy ; Dancing and Calisthe mics ; 
Needlework. The Teaching Staff consists of properly-trained Teachers and eens Pro- 

Pros ee and infurmation ean always be.obtained by application to Lapy Prrix- 
cur, Carat, the Colleg: 


JC ENSINGTON. .—DAILY CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES 
Senior, Junior, and Elementary. Terms, from 4 Guineas per Term. Six Resident 
Pupils received. For Prospectus apply to Miss TERRELL, 45 Longridge Road, Earl’s Court,8.W. 


BP CATION.—The Misses BLISSETT, of Canonbury Place, 
having taken a large house at Putney Hill, are desirous of inning the number of 
their PUPILS. High-class Education, with a Yefined home. For Prospectus, address 
EbucaTion, care of C, Mitehell & & Co., 12 & 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
MSs MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES will RE-OPEN Monday, January 21, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


(THE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 


Cottage) for LITTLE poe 8 will RE-OPEN Tuesday, January 22, at 65 and 66 Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT EXAMINATION.— 


The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to nt, at their Meeting in June next, 
One or Two SCHOLARSHIPS of £300 per annum each, fo Hy a Years, to Graduates of any 
University in Great Britain and Ireland, between the ages of nimanee and Twenty-ei; 
to enable them to study Theology and Mental ane. Moral Hag: weno. od at Universities 
Germany, Holland, or Switzerland (or elsew: a, the val of the Trustees. 
Full particulars may the SECRETARY, to whom pe for Scholarships must 


be fi ‘ded beti March 30, 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 


University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C, 
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LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


Treasurer—T. FOWELL BUXTON, Esq. 


FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED Ayn Charity. 
During the past year it has been compel led to sell out £21,770 Stock, 


ture 
ts APPEAL for HELP on the fal oe the sce 
astern half ot 


‘he 10,000. the i f the Instituti 
is less than £14,000a year. To carry on its important work, the London Hospita! is therefore 
mainly dependent upon the liberality of the General Public, especially as the districts sur- 
rounding the Hospital are extremely poor, and can contribute but slightly to its support. 
The following will show the valt value of this Institution in the treatment of accident and 


SUMMARY OF PATIENTS TREATED AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL IN 1877. 
Is-PATIENTS ADMITTED. 


Governors’ recommended cases 


In-Patients admitted during 1877 6523 
pacpest numer at one time in the Wards, 721. "Tour" CHILDREN. were among the Patients 
admi 
Nore.—The Wards are always open, and those interested in hospital work are invited to 
inspect them. 


OvT-PATIESTS. 


Recommended by Subscribers . 38,699 
Free (including 9,423 accidents) oe 
Out-Patients during the year + 47,536 


Contri of whatever amount, in aid of this Charity will be thankfully received. 
ANRUAL UBSCRIP tIONS are especially solicited, as forming a source of assured income. 
Governorship : Annual, £5 5s. ; Life, £31 10s., to One In-Patient and 
Four Out-Patients ut the same Subscribers of less than £5 5s. yearly receive Three Out- 
Patient Letters per Guinea. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., and Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO. 
A. G. SNELGROVE, Secretary. 


WEST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, REMOVED from 97 Southampton Row to 29 QUEEN’S SQUARE, W.C. 
The Lent Term will begin on January 22, 1878. Classes in Alzebra, fg French, and 
other subjects will ba. open to Pupils not. attending the whole School Course. The School is 
annually by E iby the Syndicate, and Pupils are 
also for the Fo apply to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS.—30 
THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring 
Grove, near Isleworth, W.—French and German taught to every Boy, in —. = 

Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; Greek on the Classical side only, Each Boy hi 
separate Bedroom, warmed with hot-water pipes. 

Terms, 70,80 and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers. 

The next Term commences on Monday, January 21. 

_Aoply to the Head-Master, H. R. LADELL, M.A. 


TH BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D.. late Senior Student and Tutor of 


Vice: .... Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
NEXT TERM commences January 22. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
al Buildings, including a new House for the Head-Master, with 
Bors, have been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Gatness. 
For pertionsas ars re apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the HON. SECRETARY. The NEXT ita 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—A _ Course of 
ys fan the similar to that of our best Public Schools, with more attention 

pd inti es 8 large forms of those Schools render possible. Since October 1861 
onours have been obtained at Oxford :—Four Fellowships, ‘twenty Open 
fn welve First Classes, Three University Prizes, and many Second and Third 
asses ; le numerous distinctions have been gained elsewhere. There will be an Exami- 
ation Batrance Scholarships in the end of January 1878.—For particulars, apply to the 


PRIVATE TUITION at BOURNEMOUTH.—A Married 


CLERGYMAN (Eton and Oxford) receives. SIX PUPILS.—Address, Rev. E. 
Puetps, Camacha, West Clitf, Bournemouth. 


ERMANY.—Professor FEES, Pfortzheim, Baden, has a few 
Vacancies for English PUPILS in his E fabli hi t TT 70 A . 

Tofessor great success in pre 
ng Pupils for the y xaminations. ‘or par. 


HASTINGS. .—SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. PREP: A- 
RATORY CLASS for LITTLE BOYS. Sheltered situation ; 
uineas. Hig! ferences. 


south aspect. Term 
from 30 G hest re! »—Address, Mrs. HOOKER, 3 Coburg Place, St St. 


JOLEESTONE.- —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


assisted by a brid n anda staff of Teachers. pre! 
for the! Universities and for all Connpetltive i Pupils the last Nine 
Examinations of the Line. 


W OOLWIcH, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 
(Wrangler), —— by an able at of Graduates in First-Class Honours, prepares 
u n Jan hers, maki 
Westbourne Puck, wo ng six out of eight sent up orn 


REV. Dr. HAYMAN, ex-Head-Master of Rugby, Rector of 
Coast. has a vacancy for PUPIL, either younger or moi 
advanced. for Public Schools, Universities, &c.—Address, S. Johin's Coll., Oxford, 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.— SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY’S 
FOUNDATION, QUEEN ELIZABETH.—The next EXAMINATION for 

fm ow will be held Thursday, January 24. 1878.—Application for Entrance to be made 
to the Rev. the HEAD-MasTER, School House, Highgate, x 


A SWISS PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN, hee many yous 


Dean of a Canton, 
of Fourteen and Seventee: ears, into his — for Ins 


COLLEGE, Ocklynge.— 
Visit for Preliminary i, Medical, Pharmaceutical, and 


‘ing Masters. 
Oxford ‘Local Examinations, Former Pupils have taken Honours. Terms from £40. 


PURST-RATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BOWDON, 


Cheshire.—BOYS received at of Eight. Terms £105.—Address, Rev. H. A. D. 
M.A., and Rev. A. Law ATHERSTO™, M.A. 


gg ATE TUITION.—SEASIDE, Worthing.—A TUTOR, of 


GREAT MALVERN.—Mrs. R. O. CARTER 
LITTLE BOYS to Board, EDUCATE for the Public Scko>'s. Tae i: 
Assistant-Master. Next Term will begin January 19. References exchanged. 


R. FRED. STOCK, M.A., London, returning to Heidelberg 
on the 19th instant, wishes to undertake nad charge of TWO BOYS over Fifteen 
years of age—Address, Queen's College, Birming! 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, near ETON.—The Misses 
HIBBURD, Bell Farm, Clewer Hill, Windsor. The NEXT SCHOOL TERM will 
begin on January 25, 1878. 


T°. MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

PETITIVE EX AMIR ATIONS. —Captain CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) 
afew VACANCIES after Christm: Terms on application, and references._The M. 
House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


TPDIAN and FIRST-CLASS HOME CIVIL SERVICE.— 
THREE GRADUATES of Cambridge in Honours (Classics, Mathematics. and Moral 
Science), with the assistance of able Tutors, Prepare PUPI LS, Resident and Non-Resident.— 
‘Address, Rev. F. E. RAMSAY, 12 Bonchurch Road, North Kensington, London. 


T 10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A LADY of position 

wishes to recommend a HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL HOME, conducted by a 
Married Lady of great experience. It is situate in a most healthy neighbourhood near 
London, where several of her young relatives have been for some time, and she cannot speak 
too highly of the Education they have been receiving, or of the care and attention paid to their 
health and moral training. There are resident French and German Governesses Wiplomées), 
and eminent London Professors attend. A most desirable Home for delicate or age irls. 
The Daughters of Gentlemen only are received. The Terms are 100 Guineas. Mrs. L. will be 
happy to answer any inquiries, as this is a bona fide recommendation,—Address, Mrs. L. 
Messrs. Cramer, 201 Regent Street, London. 


A LADY, living North of Regent’s Park, whose Sons are at 
Public Schools, would be glad to receive TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN pursuing —_ 
Studies, Legal, Medical, or otherwise. First-class references exchanged.—Address, A. 8., 

of C. Mitchell & Co., Advertising ‘Agents, hy & 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| YHE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
ISSUE to the PUBLIC of the BALANCE of the 44 PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
on duly 3% Dividend contingent on the Profits of each year, and to commence to accrue 
on Ju 8 
rectors are now prepared te save applications from the Public for the balance of 
this Stock not accepted by the Prop 
will at par, will be Registered in the names of the Applicants, free 
any e 
The first instalment of 50 per Cent. of the Purchase Money will he payable immediately after 
the Allotment, and the remaining 50 per Cent. on March 1, 1878. If desired, the second fener 
ment may be paid in advance, in which case Interest at3 per r Cent. per annum will be allowed 
on such prepayment, from the date on which the money is received at the Company’s Bankers 
1878. 


and full Particulars of the Stock can be obtained from the undersigned, 
ALEXANDER FORBES, Secretary. 
Secretary's Office, King's Cross Station, London, N. January 5, 1878. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill.— 
CRIBERS’ VOTES and Interest are respeetfully solicited on behalf of 
GEORGE STEEL HOLMAN, youngest of three Children, ee for; both resent 
ead. Recommended by Lad ” ROMLEY; also by G. A. SPOTTISW: E, Esq., and J. P. 
Bacon, Esq. Proxies thankfully received by J. T. RUSSELL, 25 Wellington Road, Camberwell. 


icToRL A STREET.—Elegantly FURNISHED SUITE, Six 
First Floor, TO BE Agent, W. G. Parsoss, 69 Park Street, Gros- 


GAN? ATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD_ LANE, M.A., M.D. For and thew re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on ‘the ‘ark. 


’ I ‘YOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL an a RU VER? \TE 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CuM PANY enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. LLoyD, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, Lo: London. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the een pe of the Mails to ng? Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company des 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
riday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Salleveverg hie Monday 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.. and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL,—Facing Sea and 
Pane. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
8. Sp -room for L Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 

P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


OLD. ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons wishin 

opie full value should apply to the manufacturing Dentists, Messrs. BROWN Bog 
“instead of to the wardrobe buyers.” If forwarded by post, their value per return.—378 
Oxford Street, and 57 Ebury Street, Victoria Station, ta. 


ONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any com- 
bination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in — Relief, and Illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the highest Style of A 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, “* M. F. DENT" 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Report on Chronometers, rare, &c. by the 
cL ang at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on application._M. F. DENT, a 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 


WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
ueen and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of wae and Em- 
peror ot Oren ant oe Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, London. 


ENSON’S WATCHES, of every description, suitable for all 
Climates. from £2 to 200 Giinees. Chronogra) ographs meters, Keyless. Levers, Pre- 
sentation, Repeaters, Railway Guards, Soldiers, and cab omer 's Watches of extra strength. 


BENSON’ S ARTISTIC ENGLISH CLOCKS, decorated with 


wood and other Wares, designed to suit any style of ‘Architecture or Furniture : 
also, as hy ete for Presents. Made solely by Benson. From £5 5s. 


ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated, free, each 
Rng Watches sent safe by post. Benson's new work, Time and Tellers,’ 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 5. BURTON 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. invites inspection of his show of 
Aa BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s. 6d. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,even when the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 


“BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURN ITURE to suit every taste. 


of the Thirt Show-rooms W.; 1,1, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street: 


Fvrimovano YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 


beral. Cash 
Ilusteated priced Catalovue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 250, and 251 Tottenham Court 
Road. Established 
65 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


Ee@uitaBLe LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDO: 
The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 
The Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 
The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2 per cent. on its gross annual 
It has never allowed Commission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,00 have 


been saved to the Assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANOE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2% PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


vested 
n Force, with Additions ... 
Pp ~ Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
annum. 
Vor Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Carer Ovrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. . 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 183._1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrick LONDON........++-+ 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
lated Funds ber 31, 1876) ...... £2,092,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—FEstablished in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1 000,000. 
Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms couteney ith London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Depusits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice - Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
burchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
lane and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Heavy, and Civil Pay and yoy realized. 
ey ge description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FURNITURE.—Invalid Beds and Couches, adjust- 


able to any inclination of the back. knees, and feet, from £5°10s.; Carrying Chairs, with 
oes handles to carry an Juve up and down stairs, £2 15s.; Wicker Bath Chairs, from 

2s.; Reclining Back -boards, £1 S.; Merlin Chairs, £6 10s.; Trapped Commodes, £1 5s.; Bed 
Rens, 12s. 6d.; Leg Kests, £2 Ss.; Perambulators, from £1 Drawings post free. 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


REAKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLV- 


ING BED FABLE. adjustable to any height or inclination, adapted for Reading and 
Writing. Prices from £2 2s. Drawings free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


QOSLERS CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustre: for Gas and Candles. 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 
KEROSENE & OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM: Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISKLESS SHUTTERS, 
celal Cofting. Five and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 

Prospectuses free. ARE & CO.,Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester. 
Liverpool, and Du’ 
W tc YOUR CANDLES.—Many foreign Light-weights 

are about. All the CANDLES of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their Gold Medal 
PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly. and of the transparency of the finest Spermaceti. 
Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your own dealer. 


ILLS’ THREE CASTLES.”—“ There’s no sweeter 


.. Tobacco comes m Virginia, and no brand than the THREE CASTLE: 
Vide “ repeare comes fe sold only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Nam 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION, 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 


‘TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 


the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
(THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


fumers everywhere 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY « son. SeleP i d Receipts.and 
the Pickles, Sauces.and Co: nts, so long ay ¢ 

by their Name, beg to sgunind ge Public thas ot every article d by them d 
“Unaduiterated.—9 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Cawards Street, 
tir quare),and ie Frinity Street. London.S.E. 


HARVEY’ SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


Total Funds invested + £1,000,000 
Policies i; i £2,200,000 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


FARMER & ROGERS, 


THE 
CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND INDIAN WAREHOUSE, 


117, 119 REGENT STREET. 


Large Importations from the various Ports in China and Japan. Specimens of the 
CHIEF ART PRODUCTIONS of the EAST: Porcelain, Enamels, 
Lacquered Ware, Blue and White Nankin and Awati Porcelain. 


SILKS, EMBROIDERIES, PAINTINGS ON SILK. 
Cabinets and Trays, Folding Screens, Embroidered Hand Screens, Fans, Tea Sects. 
Cheap and Costly Presents, from 6d. to 100 Guineas. 
At the Wurehouse, 


117, 119 REGENT STREET. 


CHOICE SPECIMENS OF FINE OLD ORIENTAL 
PORCELAIN, OLD LACQUER, OLD ENAMELS. 


INDIAN, PERSIAN, & MOORISH HEARTH-RUGS, 
From 12s. 6d. 
For the Boudoir, Library, Office, Smoking-Room, Picture-Gallery, Dining-Room. 


Indian Satin, for Curtains and Cushions, Highly 
Decorative and Soft in Colouring. 


INDIAN CAPS, INDIAN CIHOGAS, TABLE COVERS, PUTTOO 
CLOTH, and a great variety of INDIAN FABRICS. 


THE GREAT INDIAN SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
CLOAKS, FURS, DRESSES, SILKE, &c. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 
171, 173, 175 REGENT STREET. 


All Letters to be addressed to the Firm. 


FARMER & ROGERS. 


Especial attention is requested to a recent importation of 
FINE SPECIMENS OF JAPANESE ENAMEL. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: “The 
Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.""—20 Great 
Titchfield Street, W. 


EKPPs’s COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 
The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—/ood. Water Air, Edited by Dr. HaSSaLL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


BRAVATLS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
Pure Jron and Oxygen combined without acid. 

‘CET, June 9, 1877 : ** Neutral, tasteless. A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOUKNAL, March 3, 1877: “Has all the good effects of Tro 
without producing constipation or disturbing the di gestion, and it does not blacken the teeth. * 
Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO. 

Panrts—13 Rue Lafayette. Lonvon Orrice—8 Idol Lane, E.C. 

To be had of all Chemists and Druggists. Price 4s. 6d. and 3s. per Bottle, in portable card 

case with drop measure complete. 


[NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

Name on Label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. —_ in 

Bottlene' WINE. at 3s., 5s., and ¥s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s he 

and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in 1oz. Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists, and the eet 
turers, T. MOKSON & SON, Southampton Kow, Russeil Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S 8 SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

f last week's “* Saturday Review "' See also the newly revised Edition of 
MUDIE'S LibkaRy CIRCULAR, containing all the leading Boo 
the past and present seasons, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

4 NOTICE.—~A New and completely_revised Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE 

CATALOGUE of bay Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 

greatly reduced is now ready. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selec- 

tion of Popular V in History, Geography, Religion, Travel 

and the Higher Class of Fiction. and is especially c dto f Librarians 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


Mudie’s Select ‘Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
fhe UNITED LIBR ARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount. oneties = the supply required. All 
best New Books. English, French, and 
ani Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos' 
of Surplus Rooks ‘offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
free on applicat 
BOOTH'S. CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent t Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, fur which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
10, 74, 75, 76, 81. 58, 91, 192, 648, and 767 (clean copies\—at the Office, 38 Southampton 

Street.Strand.W.C. 


ks of geveral interest, of 


| 2s. 


Rov: ANDI'S FOREIGN LIBRARY, 20 Berners Street, 
for all FOREIGN on E or cIRCUL. ATION. NEW CATA. 
LOGUES and PROSPECTUSES ready. Terms, 42s. 2is. per annum; six months, 

22s. Gd. ; three idem, 128. ; one, 4s. of 30, 000 at reduced prices, gratis. 
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STORIES WANTED.—The ADVERTISER wishes to Pur- 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of for both 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— 8. 


Key, with Additional Exercises .......... 
Higher ‘English Grammar 
Companion to the Higher Grammar ........0+++++e00+ 
English Composition and eee 


London, Longmans & Co. 


BISHOP BROWNE ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
The Tenth Edition, revised, in 8vo. price 16s. 


XPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Histo- 
4 rical and oe By the Right Rev. Eowarp HaroLp BRowxg, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
e ve Bop Browne’ treatise is at once the | ment. doctrinal value may be stated 
prehensive, the most | thus a roves the truth of the doctrine 
EE by far the ablest and most | formulated on articles of faith by our Church, 
ry of all expositions. Its historical | by a ray of successful appeals to our 
value is this :—It traces every formula of our | reason e i 
creed, article, and doctrine Fag the authority of the Church as testified in her 
every stage from its first to its latest develop- col 
ment, and cor: errors ages of the Church." —English Churchman, 
respecting deve! 


rects 
their gro wthand 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED LONDON MEN. Commencing 1878. 


ESSRS, MACLURE MACDONALD have the pleasure 
nce that they have entrusted with PORTRAITS of DISTINGUISHED 
LONDON B MEN fo fur publication, he? that the First Part, containing Four Portraits, viz. : 
JOHN PENN, F.R.S. 
THOMAS FAED, R.A. 
The Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON, F.8.A., &. &e. 
A February 1, 1878, and “4 fod yoo monthly—size, imperial 4to.—in an appro- 
priat elegant cover, 
Price 2s. 6d. each Part, delivered ag 
jae ea may be seen at the Publishing Office, 97 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
mae he no period of the nistory of this country has there been so great a concourse of 
aistngulsh ed men as are to be met with in London at the present time, and to present to the 
worl and in the best manner is a great privilege and an important 


GOODALL'S JAPANESQUE STATIONERY, in a variety 
of characteristic Mume,” “ Kiku,” “ Bamboo,” and “ Dead Willow "—in 
lours, made up in handsome Boxes, is sold by all Stationers. 


gold, silver, and pale Co 


GOODALL'S CAMDEN WHIST MARKER, for Long or 
Short Whist, in Ornamental Woods and Ivory, ma at from all Booksellers and 
Stationers.—C. GOODALL & Son, Camden Works, London, 


Good ALL'S PLAYING CARDS.—Prize Medals, London, 

Paris. Eolledeiahie Tee J NEW PATTERNS for the Season are now ready : GOOD- 

ALL'S ROUND-CO D DUPLEX PLAYING CARDS, the novelty of the season, of 

the finest quality, specially Waterproofed surfaces, and perfect uniformity of cutting, ensuring 

fhoroush cility in shuffling , dealing. May be had from all Stationers and Dealers in 
.— Wholesule only from CHas, GOODALL & SON, Camden Works, London. 


This day is published, small 4to. with appropriate Illustrations, 15s. 


St KILDA, Past and Present. By GrorcE Srtoy, Advocate, 


a A., Oxon., author of the “ Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland ;" and other 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
Edition, Illustrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 12s. ; half calf, 18s. 
A GENERAL GAZETTEER, or Compendious Geographical 
Dictionary. Containing Descriptions of every Country in the known World, with their 
People. Natural &c. The whole Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix, 
Census of the W 
London : une TeEcG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Post 8vo. cloth, free by post, 5s. 


Sol ATICA, LUMBAGO and BR ACHIALGIA ; their 
Nature and Treatment. and their Immediate Relief and Rapid Cure. B Heyry 
D., — Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, late Editor of “The Micro- 


‘hake : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Illustrated with 400 Profiles, cloth, 12s. 


KS* AYS on PHYSIOGNOMY. Translated from the German 
of Jons Caspar LAVATER by T. Hencmorr. To which is added a Posthumous Work 
of the Aut , containing 100 Physiognomical Rules. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE LATE MR. IIEMANS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
FHEMANS (CHAS. I1.)—HISTORIC and MONUMENTAL 


ROME: a Handbook for the Students of Classical and Christian Antiquity in the 
Italian Captal.’ By Cuas, HEMASS. 


in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
HEMANS (CHAS. HISTORY of MEDILEVAL 
CHRISTIANITY and SACRED ART. In Italy, from a.p. 900 to 1500. 


WILLIAMS & NorGaTR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


8vo. sewed, 3s. 
NEW and OLD METHODS of ETHICS; or, “ Physical 
Ethics” and “Methods of Ethics.” By F. ¥. Epcewortu, M.A. Balliol College, 
Oxford; Barrister-at-Law. 
JAMES PARKER & Co., = ne and 377 7 Strand, London. 


MONETARY FRAUDS 8 and EXTORTIONS : How the Public 
are Plundered by P: States, Syndicates, and Money- 
Lenders; with Directions how Safe y be may be made at Moderate Interest. by 
AXFORD PACKER. 


London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCI. for 
January, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 

1, THE CROMARTIE P. RS. 

2. HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 

3. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 

4, CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 

5. TITIAN, 

6, THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

7. STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 

8 THE MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA. 

9. DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXPLORATION OF MYCENZ. 

10, THE COMING CONCLAVE. 

1l. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
London, Longmans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Biack. 


fPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIX. 
is published Tu1s Day. 
CONTENTS: 
1. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
2. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 
3. SCHLIEMANN’S MYCEN. 
4. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH LIFE. 
5. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE, 
6. A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
7. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
8. LORD MELBOURNE. 
9. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE PARTY. * 
10. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. X., JANUARY 1878, price 6s. 


[THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1, THE ANGLICAN FORM OF ORDINATION. 
2. THE SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
3. THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
4. ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ON THE CONTINENT. 
5. READINGS ON THE TABLES IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
FOR FINDING EASTER. 
6. CONTINENTAL CULTURE. 
7. A BROAD CHURCH BISHOP. 
8. EARLY MSS. AND MINIATURES. 
9, THE LIFE OF HIS kOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
10. BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL, 1877. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
Spotriswoove & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


Now ready, 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — NEW SERIES. 
No. CV. JANUARY 187s, 
CONTENTS : 
1, DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
2. CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
3. THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS; their Admissibility to Universities. 
4. LESSING. 
5. THE INDIAN FAMINE: Low dealt with in Western India. 
6. CHARLES SUMNER. 
7. THE TELEPHONE. 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theology—2. 
Bociology, Voyages Travels—4. Science—. Histor, 
6. Belles Lettres_7. Miscellanea. 
& Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


SEE THIS NEW SERIAL STORY, COMMENCED IN 
The JANUARY Number of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 


Price 6d. ; Yearly Subscription, free by post, 7s., payable in advance. 
pees GARDENER: a Monthly zine of Horticulture and 


Edited by DAvip THomson, Author of Handy Book of the Flower- 
"&e. Assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardeners throughout hout the United Kingdom. 


THe JANUARY NcMBER CONTAINS: 

Winter's Wat Hardy Frnit- Trees Flowes-Gardenin for January—The Blue- 
Glass Theory of Grape-Growing—Hinte for Amateurs— Healthy. Foliage and Maturation 
of Fruit—Root-Producing Composts—Early Forcing of Bulbs—C. 
round | London—C ultivation of the Melon—Drawing for Gardeners ; ; with Kitchen a I oreing 
nswers to Correspondents, and a variety of other Articles on g: ning topics. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


QRPHEUS and EURYDICE; ENDYMION; and other 
Poems. By Huau DoNALD BarRcLay. With Illustrations by Edgar Barclay. 
“ The rendering of the two classic tales is very fine, and 4 minor poems are equally good. 
The illustrations in outline are admirably executed, and reflect great credit upon the 
Gesigner."—Court Journal. 


London : IIARDWICKB & BoOGUER, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
by it. By tt, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Just published, 12s. 
TDSEASES of the NERVOUS SY STEM; their Prevalence 
and Pathology. JuLICS M.D., M. Senior Physician to the 
Hospital for Bpilepey and Paralysis, Regent's Park, 
Leadon: Surry, & Co.,, 15 Waterloo Place. 


*_* Intending Subscribers are requested to forward their orders either through their Book- 
sellers or direct to the Publishers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


THE OUTLOOK of LABOU R.—See THE BUILDER of 
this Week ; View of and of Warehouses, St. John's 

Street—Ancient Art in Cyprus architectural Theory. in Buildin 3, Mansions. and 
Flats—House Drainage, with Diagrams—Metropolitan Meat Markets—The Law of Easements 
—The Old Masters, &c. Bel post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


published very shortly, 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE. EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; being a History of the 
London : TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
ust published, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HERMIONE: a By Cuartzs H. Hoot. 
Basit Moyracvuz 196 Piccadilly, W. 
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LAKE NYASSA. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


LIVINGSTONIA: a Journal of Adventures in Explor. | 
y E. D. 


ing Lake Nyassa, and Establishing a Missionary Settlement there. 
Youne, R.N. Revised by Rev. Horace WALLER. 


Jast Journals of Li stone, of whose work it records the completion in the Nyassa muntry.’ 


linburgh Daily heview. 


\ 
/THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


RUBY GREY. By W. Herworrn Drxon. 


| 3 vols, 


beside the | THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By ANNE 


ool Journal will acto purposes rare 
evidence it affords abandantly of thea of t a 
comed in the heart of Africa. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


y served by books of travel im that quarter of 
One in, features tn th in the charming volume befure us is the 
honour with which the English are 


BEALE, Author of “‘ Fay Arlington,” Kc. 3 vols. 


“The tone of this exciting tale is as thoroughly healthy as the spirit is fresh and vigour 
indubitable." — ssenyer. 


UNDER THE WILL. By Mary Cecm Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, 


Now ready, First and Second Series, crown 8vo. each 7s, 6d. 


THE 
LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE 
OF LINLATHEN. 


Edited by WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 
Author of “ The Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers.” 
“ There are some books 


intim it is very difficult to befo: 
of St. Augustine,’ * Imita’ 


race Abounding.’ are of this dapnripviom. and so also are the letters just published of Thomas 


Erskine, of Linlathen. _ Dr. Hanna has performed the delicate task entrusted | to him witha 
loving spirit and 


itandad t which deserve high commendation.’ 


Times; November 24. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. illustrated with Maps, each 15s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: 


A History of Ancient Alban. 
By WILLIAM F. SKENE. 


Vor. I. HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY. Vo1. Il, CHURCH AND CULTURE. | 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 31s. 6d. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD; 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY OVER 
THE HIGH PLATEAU OF THIBET TO THE 
RUSSIAN FRONTIER ON THE OXUS 
SOURCES ON PAMIR, 

By Lieut.-Col. T. E. GORDON, C.S.I. 
Aide-de-camp to the Viceroy of India ; lately attached to the Special Mission to Kashgar. 
WITH SIXTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE DAWN OF HISTORY: 
An Introduction to Pre-Historic Study. 


Edited by C. F. KEARY, M.A. 
(Of the British Museum.) 


LONDON: MOZLEY & SMITH, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Thirteenth Edition, fep. sewed, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 
T ‘HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE: an 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the “| 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; and of their Treatment py Water and 
By James Maxey GULLY, M.D. L.R.C.S. and F.2.P.S. Edinburgh, 
ion, & 


“ Dr. Gully has published a large and bo penne work on the Water Cure. which is, we think, 
the best treatise on the subject that has ye =. review. 

* Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well-educated medical man. This work is by 
far the scientific that we nove on dro 


expositions which have been the water cure, this is the most 
tangible and complete."'"—Literary Gacette. 


Third Edition, fep. sewed. 2s. 6d.; 


A GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHERA PEL A: the Water 


in Acute Disease. By James Maxpr GULLY, M.D., &c. Author of “ The 
Wales Cane Disease” 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & €0., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


PROTOPLASM. By Lionet 8. Beatz, M.B., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


The New Edition (Fourth), 21s. now 
[THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. By S. Beare. 


London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


crown 8vo. with Coloured Plate, 2s. 6d. 
THE CURE Of ‘CATARACT, and other Eye Affections. By 
Jabez Hoes, 00 the oval Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. 
: BAILLieRE & Co., 21 King William Street, Strand. 


JUsT NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
-eighth Thousand. ls. 6d.; post free, Is. 8d. 


which, while of ey interest to selected circles and to 
a larger public and in a critical spirit. ‘he 
tio Christi, me The Vita Nuova’ (Dante), and Bunyan’s 


“ This work displays the writer's peculiar exeellencies—good taste, depth of observation, 
touches of feeling, and graphic and exciting pictures of life.”"—Court Journal, 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquor, 
Author of Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols 
“Ani ting story, ising many scenes of ian dramatic power.”—Daily News. 


THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer 


and Frances CoLuins. 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident. The authors write-pleasantly and freshly.”—Pail Mall Gaz. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. xx.—328, and xvi. —358, with Portraits, handsomels 
bound in eleth, 


LESSING: 
HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 


“ It is to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot but 
wonder rey more of this man is not known among us.""—THOMAS CARLYLE. 

“ But r. James Sime has been reserved the honour of presenting to the English public a 
full- length ¢ cavtrait of Lessing. in which no portion of the canvas is uncovered, and in which 
there is hardly a touch but tells. He has studied his anbject with that patient care which only 
reverence and sympathy ean support : he has attained the true proportion which can alone be 
gained by penetration and clear insight into motive and purpose. Great was the theme, and 
one that demanded a steady hand. We can say that a clearer or more co of 
biographic criticism has not produced in England for many a day. 


Westminster Review. 


Now ready, post Svo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ENGLISH RULE AND NATIVE 
OPINION IN INDIA: 


A Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the 
Years 1870-72, and again in 1874, 


By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


ledge observes more than he speculates, and gets up facts as well as reasons on 
them, and few will read his work without owning that they have been informed or reminde! 
in a pleasant gossiping ma: ner of facts aaa with India which theyare glad to have had 
brought before them.” —Saturday Revi 

‘hroughout it he shows himself to be ‘2 well-informed and a observer, wide- h- 
ing in his intellectual and moral! sympathies, and deeply in.earnest. to its 
contents, this is by far the best book we have had since Dr. Hunter’s * SFr of Lo ~ zenro 


“ Mr. Rout 


“ He is master of a strong. rapid. glowing style, which imparts a certain "his 
tritest remarks, and his power of portraying character and ng histo: and 
experiences cannot be disputed.” Allen's Indian Mail. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON.” 


Now reddy, crown 8vo. pp. 300, eloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND HABIT. 


By S. BUTLER, 
Author of “Erewhon” and “ The Fair Haven.’ 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the 
Moral Nature of Man. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A. 


Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecelesiastieal History 
-in King's College. 


“ This is a work to be studied, rather than dismissed with that cursory perusal 
which is al] this busy age can usually afford.’’— Times, 

“ A very thoughtful and interesting volume.” —Guardian. 

“ Mr. Wace’s book is one of the very few of its kind which have in them not only 
intellectual, but also spiritual force.”—Specta‘or, March 17, 1877. 

“ Mr. Wace seems to us to have made by far the most important and valuable 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY,., | contribution to English theological literature that has been made for many years.” 


By “ Drracror,” reprinted from the “ Medical 


Congregationalist, 


“*Detector" has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Reve- 
lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


related.” — Public 
Londen: BarLLitRe & Co., King William Street, Strand. | 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 PICCADILLY, W. 
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“ An attempt by the author of * Erewhon ‘to eonsider, in a popular way, whether the un- 
Consciousness, or with whieh we perform certain acquired actions 
throws light on embryology and_ inherited instincts ; also upon the question ‘of the origin of 
species and the continuation of life by successive generations.” —Mind. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


GREEN PASTURES AND 
PICCADILLY. | 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS. | 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 32s. 


MEMOIRS of LORD MELBOURNE. By 


W. M. Torrens, M.P. 


“Mr. Torrens writes with great felicity of phrase, brightness and brisk- 
ness of manner; he has a sound knowledge and.a just appreciation of his 
theme, and his work will hold a high place as a solid and authoritative con- 
tribution to the ill-understood history of the Victorian age.” | 

Daily Telegraph. 


LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By Joun RIcHARD GREEN. | 


Vol. I. Early England—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parliament. 
8vo. with 8 Coloured Maps, 16s, 


“ What was wanted, and what, until Mr. Green wrote, it seemed unlikely | 
we should ever have, was some work which should tell the story of the 
growth of the English people from beginning to end, not in the arid, 
bloodless style of a schoolbook or a chronological table, but with freshness 
and warmth of life, and in a way that would make one feel that we were 
kinsmen, in spite of the gulf of time between us and them, of the men who 
laid the foundations of this realm. He has given us all this—he has written 
what is likely to be, for many a day, the history of England........ We 
know not where Englishmen will see mirrored the life of their fathers so 
well as in this work of modest pretensions, but true genius.”—Observer. 


Now ready, with Illustrations and Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. Part I. of 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSI- 


CIANS. Edited by GeorcE Grove, D.C.L. By Eminent Writers, English 
and Foreign. To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL—' 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
“An eminently fascinating novel.” —Academy, 


MIRAGE. By Grorcz Fremine, Author of 


“ A Nile Novel.” 3 vols. Sls. 6d. 


“ One of the cleverest and most charming novels of the year.” 
Manchester Examiner. 


QUR COMMON-LAND; and other Short | 


Essays. By Ocravia Hit, Author of “Homes of the London Poor.” 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


‘TALKS ABOUT ART. By Hont. 


With a Letter from J. E, R.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


ART-AT- -HOME SERIES. New Volume. 


DINING-ROOM. By Mrs. Lorrms. Crown 8yo. with numerous | 
Tilustrations, 2s. 6d. {This day. 


GWALLOW FLIGHTS: Poems. By Lovisz , 


CHANDLER MovLTon. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [ This day. | 


GPELLING REFORM from an EDUCA-. 


TIONAL POINT of VIEW. By J. H. Guapsrone, M.D., F.R.S., Member | 
of the School Board for London. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [This day, 


(THE HOUSE of COMMONS: | 


of its History and Practice. By F.D. New and , 
revised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


POPULAR WORKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DR. DORAN’S 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 


| pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read a line. If they once dip into 
| the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 


unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


WORLD. 


A charming medley, full of graphic bits of description, odds and ends of half- 
forgotten history, and quaint and curious information. 


DAILY NEWS. 
Dr. Doran is a delightful antiquarian. He has a curiou; knack of peeping into 


_ all sorts of odd nooks and corners of history. He tells his story with a relishing 


freshness, and one may always pass a pleasurable hour and pick up a good deal of 
information by dipping into such volumes as “ London in the Jacobite Times.” 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


2 vols. 8vo. 
price 26s. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an “ eminently.” readable book. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


Mr. Trollope may expect a large circle of readers, and he deserves it. Perhaps he 
is better qualified for the task he has attempted than any other Englishman of the 
day. 


MR. FRED. BOYLE’S 
NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED COR- 


RESPONDENT. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


DAILY NEWS. 

Mr. Boyle is no stranger to foreign lands, no novice in the matter of desperate 
strife or perilous adventure. He wields, moreover,a pen which leaves him few 
superiors in the art of setting forth brisk and stirring scenes in a picturesque and 
, moving way. 


MR. HUGH ROSE'S 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 24s. 
THE WORLD. 
Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing. He gives us a faithfal narrative of his experiences and a true 
reflection of his impressions. Very agreeable indeed the result is. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


The interest of the subject is great, and Mr. Rose is so thoroughly master of it 
that it is always pleasant to read his observations. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of 


“ Lady Flavia.” 3 wie 


LADY GRIZEL: an Taigeession of a Momen- 


tous Epoch. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 3 vols. 


“CHERRY RIPE!” By Maruers. 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 
“ The plot of this story is so worked out that the interest increases with every 


page. The novel takes an extraordinary hold upon one.”— Morning Post. 


IN LOVE and WAR. By Cuarres 


8 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of 


Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. By the Rev. F. St. Joun THackeray, 
Assistant-Master, Eton College. New and Cheaper Edition, with alditional 
Notes, 16mo. neat cioth, red edges, 4s. 6d, 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM: a Selection of 


Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. With English Notes. By the late 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
New Edition, greatly Enlarged, fcep. 8vo. 3s. 

In this new edition the extracts from Propertius, Martial, and Ausonius 
have been laced by sages from Ovid and Tibullus, so that 
the book consists entirely of extracts from those two authors, and now 
includes all the Epistles usually read. For this reason it is well suited for 
“repetition” lessons, and the addition of copious foot-notes by the late Rev. 
P. Frost has adapted it for use as a Reading Book in the same way as the 
volumes of the Grammar-School Classics. 


London: Wurrraker & Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES” OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


THE FROGS of ARISTOPHANES. A 


Revised Text, with Preface and full Explanatory Notes. By F. A. PALry, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES” OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. With Notes 
and Introduction. By Atrrep Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity Colleze, 
Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge; Editor of * Persius” and 


* Cicero ad Atticum,” Book I., with Notes, for the Use of Schools. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES” OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 


THE MENAECHMEI of PLAUTUS. A 


revised Text, with Critical and Exegetical Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph.D., of the Johanneum, Hamburg. (/mmediutely, 


THE AJAX of SOPHOCLES. With Notes, 


Critical and Explanatory. By C. E. PALMER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
The Editor, in all doubtful cases, has applied the principle of preferring 
S. readi to the d requirements of metre. Considerable care 


has been expended in adapting the Notes t» the wants of Schoolboys; at the 
same time, an appendix on special passages, in which a claim for occasional 
license and deviation from metrical exactness is established, will commend 
the edition to the attention of critics and scholars. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES.” 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With 
Notes, specially adapted for the Middle Forms of Schools. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
London: Warrraker & Co, 


THE THEATRE of the GREEKS: a Treatise 


on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama. With a Supplementary 
Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists, and 
numerous Illustrations from the best ancient Authorities, and 3 Plans. By 
JoHN WILLIAM DoNALDsoN, D.D. Eighth and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 


This Edition is a Reprint of the last one edited by Dr. DonaLpson, with a 
few slight modifications and omissions, 


KEIGHTLEY’S MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT 


GREECE and ITALY. Revised by LeonnarD Scurrz, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Classical Examiner to the University of London, Fourth and Cheaper "Edition; 
post 8vo. with 12 Plates from the Aatique, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


GRIMM’S TALES. Selected and Translated 


especially for use in Schools. Post Sve. strongly bound, 1s. 


EW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time, For the Use of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt,-Warden of Trinity pany 4g London, 
and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. Fep. 8vo. ds. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By Henry C. 


BANISTER, Professor of Harmony and Composition at * Royal Academy of 
— Sixth Edition, Revised, with Additions und a Special Preface, fep. 


‘0. 5s. 

“This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Harmony, and Counterpoint ; 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments ; together with 
Exercises cn Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a copious 
Index and Glossary of Musica! Terms. 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENG- 
15, ,000 new Words, Senses, &c. By 
ASC. tion, Revised. Supplemen 
upwards 
Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words 
and Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, ‘alte mative Spellings, 
Derivations, Synonyms, and numerous Illustrative Quotations. 1 vol. of 1576 
pages, 4to. with 3,000 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY contains, in addition to the above 
matter, several valuable _Literary Appendices, and 70 extra pages of Llustra- 
tions, grouped and Cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on application. 
“ Certainly the best practical English dictionary extant.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1873. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREFT, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO, 


PERAK and the MALAYS. By Major Frep. 


McNair (late Royal Artillery), Colonial Engineer and Surveyor-General. pee 
Settlements, late Officiating i. Chief Commissioner, Perak, Fellow of the Linnwan 
ciety, A+sociate & 1 vol, 8vo. with lustra- 

tions and Maps, 21s. (Ready this day. 


Woffington. Maria Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Jordan, Countess 
~ of Blessington, Susanna Centlivre, Kitty Clive, Lady Stirling Maxwell, &c. 


ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHWOMEN; being 


Memoirs of some of the most Noted Irishwomen from the Earliest Ages to the Senet 
Century. By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, Author of * A Woman Scorned,’ The Way 
Women Love,” &c. 2 vols. S8vo. 2s. 

“Such a list of names! such memories evoked! The history of these, related in the kindly 
unaffected manver that marks these volumes, should alone make the success of ~ book. 

“ This is a most interesting book." — Morning Post. 

** A rich and varied gallery of portraits of highly-gifted ladies of Celtic blood.” 


Daily Neus. 
An entertaining and valuable book." — Vanity Fair. 


Constantinople to Poti, Poti to Tiflis, Tiflis to Baku, &c. 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM; being a 


Journey through Pers'a and Afghanistan to India rid Meshed, Herat, and Kan — 
By Hiprtstey CUNLIFFE MAksH, Captain Isth Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.8. 1 vol. 
Ma. 
“He deserves equal credit with Captain Burnaby for pluck and resolution ; indeed he 
deliberately faced u more terrible risk than any that was run by the other traveller.” 
Blackwood. 
“ The book is exceedingly pleasant reading.""— Daily Telegra 
ve Bs e€ accept with a his sketches of Turkish life, tae which much information may 
drawn. “_ Pictorial Wor 
“ This is an honest straightforward story of a journey made by Captain Marsh from Constan- 
tinople to Dadar........ They also give us a favourable impression of Captain Marsh's persever- 
ance and power of observation ; the latter uality <y especially manifested in his final 
chapter, in which he treats of the Russian adv yance - Se e direction of Afghanistan and the 
frontier policy that England ought to pursue.” — World. 


In a few days will be ready at every Library. 


WOMEN of FASHION and Representative 


Women in Letters and Society. By W. H. Panes  Aneem, Author of “ The Arctic 
World,” “ The Mediterranean Illustrated,” 2 vols. 


EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 


Author of “Our Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” “ Cyril's Success,” &c. Is now ready at 
every Bookseller's jand Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. 


The WORLD says: * We welcome with = warmth the new periodical, *‘ Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J. on. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPII says: “ Fun, awl and spontaneous, rattles over every paze. 

on --Light-armed with points, antitheses, ‘and puns . they are led on by their dashing and 
experienced captain to the victorious assault of dul profundity.” 

The ERA says: “* There could not be a better man for the task ; and Mr. tient uts forth, 
in addition to his own contributions. articles, sketches, ye a all of a light humorous 
kind, by most of the popular writers of the da, ay. Al oO any reader 
afflicted with low spirits is to get * Mirth.’ 

The SPORTING AND D RAMATIC NEWS says: “* Mirth’ is admirable. Duiness finds 
no place i . its pages. Amongst so many good things it is difficult to select one for special 
commendation.” 


The QUEEN. the Lady's Newspaper, says: ** Success is inevitable.” 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: ** Mirth’ isa very pleasant little magazine.” 
The SU apes TIMES says : “ It is difficult to select fur praise when each essay is in its 


Wwaya 
—— Nos. I., II. and III. are now ready. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


CHILDREN of NATURE: a Story of Modern 


London. By the Earl of Desart, Author of * Only a Woman's “Love,” &¢. 2 vols. 


A LITTLE STEPSON. By Frorenxce 


Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 2 vols. 


SIX YEARS AGO. By James Grant, 


Author of The Romance of War,” ** Mary of &e. 2 vols. 


“IF”: a New Novel. By the Author of 


PA and Cowl,” “The Lily and the Rose,” “ Homeless and Friendless,” &c. 
vo! 


TWO KNAVES and a QUEEN. 


BARReTT, Author of * Maggie,” “ Fantoccini,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


AN INNOCENT SINNER: a Psychological 


Romance. By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols. 


TWO LOVES. By Mrs. C 
ild 


of “ Petite’s Romance,” “ Ethel 


By Frayk 


. Marty, Author 


may’s Follies,” 3 vols. 


THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY. By 


JESSIE SALE LiLOYD. 2 vols. 


THOMAS BROWN’S WILL. By Apvorrnus 


IDA MILTON; or, To Be or Not To Be. 


By GRAHAM STEPHENSON. 3 vols. 


MAY FAIRFAX. By Heren Mar, Author 


of “ Loyal and True,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Is a very charming story.“—Court Journal. 
A sound moral is conveyed in an entertaining story.” —Queen. 
“ In many portions full of easy bright dialogue and pleasant oy mre *—Morning Post. 
“ Decidedly above the average in the matter of interest. "City Pres 


The following Two Novels will be ready in a few days: 


A MATCH in the DARK. By Arruvur 


SKETCHLEY (GronGr Rose, M.A.), Author of “ The Brown Papers,” “ Mas. Brown 
atthe Play."ac. 2 vols. 


STRAFFORD. By H. Barton Baker, Author 


of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution,’ &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF “ JEAN,” “TOO LATE,” &c. 


THE LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“A WOMAN'S TRIALS,” &c. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ Iza’s Story,” “ A Woman's wae &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ The book is very readable." —Standard. 
“ A very good specimen of a sensational novel.” —John Bull. i 
dele very y as novel, the character of Franceline being worked out with great care and 
cacy. ruth 
-- thoroug shly readable and in parts exciting novel. not without well- defined and skilfully- 
grouped characters. and decidedly clever dialogue.” id. 


* The tale is full of interest, and several of the characters are creations of remarkable truth, 
delicacy, and power ; while some of the pet exciting incidents and situations are worked up | 
with a considerable amount of dramatic art.”"—Sco 


THE TRUST: an Autobiography. 
LE Peur. 3 vols. 31s. 


“We can recommend this book.” —Standard. 
“Fo write a purely domestic tale sren4 isso far from dull is a 
Secccess the characters has a strongly-marked nature of his or her own........Becky 
Wilson = a a portrait which must clearly be from life. But the book should be — 


THE HOUSE of CLARISFORD : a Prophecy. 


By Freperick WoopMAN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By 


T. EpGar Pempenron, Author of “ Under Pressure,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d 


THE SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By 


CAROLINE Picuter. (From the German.) 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. By 


JAMES B. BAYNARD. 8 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


AGAINST HER WILL. By AnsteL.WaAtker, 


Author of “A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


By | 


hI. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arruur 


HAMILTON. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. [This day. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RUSSELL Monno, Author of “ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 
3 vols, 31s, 6d. [Ready this day. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM: a Novel. 


By Mary E. Surry, Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
(Yearly ready. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WORKADAY 
BRIARS,” “ THE WYNNES,” &c. 
By the 


REGENT ROSALIND: a Story. 


Author of “ Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


FROM a BED of ROSES. By Curuserr Hore. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie’s Life. 


Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in 


AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. 


THE LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love 


Story. By Ceci CLARKE. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


VANESSA FAIRE. By Georce Joseru. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LILIAN. G. Beresrorp FirzGeratp, 


Author of “ As the Fates Would Have It.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARL of EFFINGHAM. By Latra 


M‘DoweELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


CLEMENTINA Brack. 


NOTICE.—MRS, FERNAU’S NEW BOOK. 


THE REIGN of ROSAS; or, South American 


Sketches. By E.C. Fernavu. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 301, 
January 1878, 8vo. price 63. (On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS 
THE CROMARTIE PAPERS. 
. HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 
. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 
. CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
TITIAN. 
. THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES AND TITE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 
. THE MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA, 
. DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXPLORATIONS OF MYCEN-E. 
THE COMING CONCLAVE. 
PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. & Il. 1700-1760. 8vo. 
price 36s. (On Tuesday next. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THomas ExsktNe May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 


ee 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By G. Orro TREvELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 12s, 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS- 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 10s, 6d. 


The EASTERN QUESTION, and the Political 


Situation at Home. By Tuomas BrassEy, M.P. 8vo. 1s. 


The IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE at DELHI 


held January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of Empress 
of India by H.M. Queen Victoria. By J. TALBoYs WHEELER. With Portraits, 
Plates, and Maps. Royal 4to. 52s.6d. Imperial 4to. £5 53, 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD'S SERMONS, 


preached mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition, revised and 
edited by the Author’s Daughter, Mrs, W. E. ForsTEr. 6 vols. crown 5yvo. 
price 30s. cloth, or separately 5s. each. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH: a Critical History 


of the Messianic Idea among the Jews from the Rise of the Maccabees to 
the Closing of the Talmud. By J. DrvumMonp, B.A. Professor of Theology in 
Manchester Néw College, London. 8vo. 15s. 


LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES By F. W. 


Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. Crown 8vo. 6s. (On Tuesday next. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of Ideas, and assist in Liverary Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The THEBAN TRILOGY of SOPHOCLES. 


Greek Text, with Copious Explanatory English Notes. By the Rev. W. 
Lixwoop, M. A. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d.~ 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS CONNECTED 


with PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Heumpurey Luioyp, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin.- 8vo. 1 


Text Books of Science. 


A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY. By 


W. Dr WIVELESLIE ABNEY, F.R.S. Captain B.E. With 105 Woodcnts. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [On Saturday = 


TREATISE on the CYCLOID and all forms 


of Cycloidal Curves. and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the 
Motions of Planets, Comets, &c. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Crown 8vo. with 
161 Diagrams, 10s. 6d. On Saturday next. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the 


Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
By B.A. Fourth Edition, with 14 Iustrations, Crown 
VO. lis. 6d. 


The UNIVERSE of STARS, Researches into 


and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens, m R. A. 
Procror, B.A. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Dia- 
grams, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TRANSITS of VENUS, Past and Coming. 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, with 20 Plates and 38 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, (On Saturday next, 


HORSES and RIDING. By Grorce Nevizg, 


M.A. Second Edition, with 31 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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APPROVED FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


A NEW DICTIONARY of: the GERMAN 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lonemay, Balliol College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Square 18mo. price 5s. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GER- 


MAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, containing New Words in General Use 
not to be fonnd in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
and C. M. FrigDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. price 73. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTION- 


ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: French-English, 
English-French. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; preserving all the most 
useful features of the Practical Dictionary, condensed into a much smaller 
Volume. Pocket size, price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the El te: 3. Vi y for Pronuncia- 
tion; 2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3. kasy Exercises and Conversations; 
4. Entertaining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s. 6d.—KEY, ‘is. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LEC- 


TURES; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best 
French Authors, with English Notes. Price zs. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors Price 4s.— KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION ; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English 
Extracts, with Hints for their Translation. Price 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURSetPOETES 


FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERA- 


TURE FRANCAISE, depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos Jours. For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s, 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de ’HISTOIRE 


de FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for English and Middle-Class Schools. 10 Parts, 18mo. 


I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR:— 
1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price $a. 
2, FRENCH SYNTAX, price 84. 


II. FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 8d. 


Ill. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER. price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH a ae price 8d. con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, and in Railway and 
Steam-Boat Travelling. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. C. Cassat, LL.D. 
and Prof. T. Karcuer, LL.B. Parr I. Junior Course, 3s. 6d. Panr II. 
Senior Course, 5s. Complete in 2 Parts, price 8s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


ANTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE CONTEM- 


PORAIRE, on Recueii de Poésies Frangaises Modernes, Graduées & Vusage des 
Ecoles. Edited by Prof. Cu. Cassat, LL.D. and Prof. Tx. so LL.B. 
In 2 vols. price 9s. 6d. or separately, Part I. 3s. 6d. Part II. 63. 


CASSAL’S FRENCH GENDERS : a Critical 


and Historical Examination of the Principles on which the Laws of aan | 
Practical Stud: 


based in French ; with Rules for their Study. By Prof, C 
LLD. Fep. 8vo. arty 


MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL WORKS 


BY THE RIGHT REY. J. W. COLENSv, D.D. 
Lord es of Natal. 


THE STUDENT'S ALGEBRA. Com- 


plete in One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Natal. Edited with the Author’s Sanction by the 
Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A. Author of “The Standard Algebra ” and 
other Mathematical Works. Crown §$vo. price 6s. and Key, price 6s. 


«"» See Prespectus and Specimen at the beginning of Messrs. Lonc- 
mMANs & Co.'s School Catalogue for 1878. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 
designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. New Edition, with a Sketch of the 
History of Algebra, by the Rev. IT. H. Grosz, M.A. 12mo, 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


on COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
lzmo. 63.—-KEY, 53. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EX- 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. and IIL. of the Alyebra 
with the Answers. 12mo. 2s. 


COLENSO’S and HUNTER’S INTRODUC- 


TORY ALGEBRA; containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of 
“Colenso’s Elements of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, 
and followed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
the Rules. 1lsmo. price 2s. 6d.—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 
adapted for the use of National and Adult Schools; containing numerous 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC designed for the 


Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on “Decnsat, CoINaGE. 
Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination-Vapers. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—kKLY, 
price 53. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC 


designed for the Use of Elementary SCHOOLS. 18mo. price Is. cloth, or with 
ANSWERS, price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for Natronat, 


ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS : 


I. Text-Book, price 6d. II. Examples. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
III. Examples, Par T Il. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part II. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &e. price 4a. 
V. ANSWERS to the Examples, with SOLUTIONS of the more difficult QUESTIONS, 
price 1s. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, 


on Card. Price 1d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the 


parts usually studied in the Universities) ; with Geometrical Exercises. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid arranged by themselves for Examina- 
tion. 18mo. 4s, 6d. or with a KEY to the Exercises, 63. 6d, 


COLENSO’'S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Euclid may be 
employed. 18mo. ls. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part I. comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical 
Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; with the Use of Logarithms and the 
Exponential Theorem. 12mo., 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
Pant II. comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution 
ge) uations, and a large collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 2s.6d.— 


Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.’S CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on 
application to 39 Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this 
Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that worl:s so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 
OF MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Easy Companion- Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By 
NNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 
Part I. Accidence and Simple Construction, price 23. 6d. Pant Il. Syntax, 
price 3s. 6d. 
The Key to Parts I. and II. price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. price ls, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By B. H. KenNepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rey. EDWARD Si. JOHN Parry, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE from 


the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of 
the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart. M.A, With 11 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, abridged 


from the above. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With 10 Maps and Plans. Fep. vo, 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753—A.D. 476. By 
Dean MERIVALE, D.D. With5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged 


from Dean Mrrivate's “ General History of Rome,” Cc. PULIER, A. 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Cambridge. With 13 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author cf *‘ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First His- 
tory of Greece,’ by the same Author. Fep. Svo. 2s. Gd, 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with ‘“ The Child’s First His- 
tory of Rome,” by the same Author. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Lion ConTANSEAU, many 
years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY ; a careful abridgment, retaining all the most useful features of 
the original condensed into a much smaller volume. Square 18mo. 3s. 

TONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 2s. 6d. 

CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 4s. 

CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, 2s. 6d. 

cas GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, 3s. 6d. Key, 
price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


) COURSE, in 18mo. Ten Parts, price 8d, each, 
French Accidence. French Translation- Book, 
French Syntax. Easy French Delectus. 
French Conversation-Book. First Reader. 
First Exercise-Book. Second Reader. 
Second Exercise-Book. Familiar Dialogues, 


A GRADUATED - COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. C. CassaL, LL.D. 
and Prof. T. Karcner, LL.B. Part I. Junior Course, Js. 6d. Part Il. 
Senior Course, 5s, Complete in 2 Parts, price 8s. 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. or with 
ANSWERS, 3s. The ANSWEnS separately, 9d. and KEy, price 6s, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, and 


POETRY; with Chapters on Style at Different Periods, and on Original 
Composition. By RicHaRrD HILEy. 12mo, 3s. 6d. Abridgment, Is. 9d. 
Child’s First Grammar, is. 

HILEY’S ENGLISH EXERCISES. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 
price 4s. 6d. 


HILEY'S PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Part I. 


18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEy, 2s. 6d. 


HILEY’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Part IT. 
18mo. 3s.—KEy, 4s. 


'A MANUAL of .ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical. “By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; Twenty-five Lec- 


tures on Elementary Physiology in its emeiteiiion to the Daily Wants of 
Manand Animals. By Caruerixne M. Buckron, Member of the Leeds School 
Board. Eighth Edition,with 41 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND from the Accession of James the Second. Student's Edition. 2 vols. 
crown 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition. Crown 8vo. Gs. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


Lord MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. price és. 


The TEACHER’S HANDBOOK of the BIBLE ; 


a Syllabus of Bible Readings and Connecting Epitomes, with Comments, for 
use in Schools and Families. By the Rey. J. PULLIBLANK, M.A. Revised 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
POETRY for REPETITION; 200 Short 


Pieces and Extracts, selected from the best works of the most eminent English 
Poets. Edited by the Rev. H. TWELLS, M.A. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION in BOOKKEEPING ; 


Explaining Simply and by Example the Principles and Practice of both 
Single and Deuble Entry. By the Rev. Jon Hunrer, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 

HUNTER’S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in BOOKKEEP- 
ING by DOUBLE ENTRY, Is. or with ANswers, 2s, 64. 


RULED PAPER for the various Forms of Account-Books 
required. Five Sorts, price 1s. 6d. per QUIRE, 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, with Explana- 


tory and Illustrative Notes, Critical Remarks, and other Aids to a thorough 
understanding of each Drama. Edited for the use of Schools and Candidates 
for Examination by the Rev. J. HunTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1s. each PLay. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


the use of Schools. By R.G.LaTHam, M.A. M.D. New Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATHAMS ESSENTIAL RULES and 


PRINCIPLES for the STUDY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo, Is. 


LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH 


Laneenes. For the use of Students of the Universities and the Higher 
in Schools. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


for BEGINNERS ; with Practical Exercises on the Parts of h, and a 
Graduated Course of Parsing Lessons. By WALTER M‘Lzop, F.R.G.S., late 
of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 18mo. 9d. 


M‘LEOD’S FIRST BOOK to Teach Seating aad Writing, Gd. 
and SECOND BOOK to teach Spelling and Reading, 9a 


M‘LEOD’S FIRST POETICAL READER, 0d. and SECOND 
POETICAL READER, ls. 84. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, for Students in 


Training Colleges and Pupil-Teachers. By Wrurzan MorraTT. New Edition, 
separated from the Key, 12mo. 1s. or with KEy, 1s. 6d. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL 


MENSURATION : Augmented by a concise Treatise on Levelling, a Builder's 
Dictionary cf the Terms used in Architecture, and Questions for Examina- 
tion. With 700 practical Examples and 700 Woodcuts. Revised and 
modernised by the Rev. J. Hunrer, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Key, 5s. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEY- 


ING, rewritten and enlarged; with an Appendix of Acts of Parliament and 
Statutes affecting the Business of the Land- Surveyor. Edited by W. BuRNES®, 
F.R.A.S. Twelfth Edition, with 14 Plates and Plans, 221 Wovdcuts anu 
Field-Book, 8vo, 12s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE ; 


Questions and Answers on Miscelianeous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
the Youthful Mind. 18mo. price 1s, 
In the same SERIES, STEPPING-STONES fo 
Knowledge. Second Series, 1s, Bible Knowledge, 1s. 
English History, ls. Architecture, Is, 
Irish History, ls. Astronomy, 1s. Music, 1s. 
Biography, 1s. English Grammar, Is. 
Grecian History, 1s. French Conversation, 1s. 
Roman History, ls. Natural History. Two Parts, 


Geography, ls. 1s. each. 


Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.’S CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on 
application to 39 Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this 
Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 


London, LONGMANS 


& CO. Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo. with a Portrait, price 18s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


*,* THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


THE SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time 


Translated into Rhymed English by JouN ADDINGTON SyMonDs, M.A., Author | 


of “ Renaissance in Italy,” ** Studies of the Greek Poets,” ** Sketches in Italy 
and Greece,” “* Introduction to the Study of Dante,”” Crown Svo. 7s. 
(This day. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Henri Van Lacy. Vol. III. (completing the Work). From the End of 
the Reign of Louis XIV. to the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 
163. (Just published. 
The following Volumes have been recently issued : 
Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance until the End of the Reign of Louis XIV. | 


Demy 8vo. 16s, 


SPINAL DISEASE and SPINAL CURVA- 


TURE ; their Treatment by Suspension, and the Use of Plaster-of-Paris 
Bandage. By Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., of New York, Professor of Ortho- 
peedic Surgery in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, &c. Large 
crown 8vo. with 21 Photographs and numerous Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM ; 


their Prevalence and Pathology. By Jutius Avruavs, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Lond. ; Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's 
Park; Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Statistical 
Society, and the Medical Society of London ; Member of the Clinical Society ; 
mding Member of the Société d’Hydrologie Médicale de Paris, of the 
Electro-Therapeutical Society of New York, &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
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NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace- 


Roserts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. . 
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simple but vigorous language of the author, and his clear, practical vi f th ds of th 
belie ‘Seto 77. 
6 “ Mr. Page-Roberts appears to be a very liberal theologian, but very decidedly a Churchman. 
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0! old foun ns of faith, bu most receptive attit tow: every possible tres! 


By the same Author. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. 
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“ Culmshire Folk.” Post 8vo. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
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THE COMPLETH WORES 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 


Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will appear in this Edition, 
| and for those volumes which have not hitherto had the advantage of such 
embellishment, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied by Eminent 
Artists. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES, 


VANITY FAIR, 


TWO VOLUMES, Illustrated by the Author, 
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OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
SERIES. 


From the DAILY NEWS, December 7, 1877. 


We can heartily congratulate readers on the opportunity now offered of obtain- 
ing so handsome an edition at socheaparate. ‘The type, paper, and binding are 
excellent. 


From the WORLD, December 11. 


The new edition, which is to be complete in twenty-four volumes, has all the 
dear old weodcuts, so full of significance, so oddly pathetic, so quaintly humorous, so 
characteristic of their draughtsman. Good paper, sharp clear type, and tasteful 
binding, ought to make this latest edition a genuine success, 


From the WHITEHALL REVIEW, December 8. 


Thackeray's works, with nearly all the small woodcuts and some new ones, may 
now be bought for 3s. 6d. a volume. The first of the twenty-four volumes to be 
issued at this remarkably low price has now been published; and, as we look 
through the beautifully printed pages of “ Vanity Fair,” and scan, for the 
thousandth time, the well-remembered portraits of honest Dobbin, delightful Becky 
Sharp, the dreadful old Sir Pitt, handsome George Osborne, we would fain add 
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immortality of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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We welcome this new edition of Thackeray’s novels. Itis got up ina style that 
deserves commendation. and the fact that the majority of Thackeray's own ilus- 
trations are used will add to the attractiveness of the volumes, 


From the SCOTSMAN, December 18, 1877. 


A good many readers of books nowadays may very well have forgotten the 
illustrations as they first appeared, and, indeed, they take you back to a time long 
ago. That, however, will make the edition of greater value. If there be house- 
holds in which Thackeray's works have not yet come, it may be expected that this 
edition will remove the reproach. 
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